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The Place of Sickness Insurance in the 
National Health System 


by 
Professor G. LoRIGA 
Chief Medical Inspector of Labour, Rome 


In accordance with the request in the Resolution on general problems 
of social insurance adopied by the Seventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference in 1925, the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office has placed the question of sickness insurance on the 
agenda of the Tenth Session (1927), and proposes to submit the 
question of invalidity, old-age, and widows’ insurance to an early 
Session of the Conference. 

On this occasion it has seemed desirable to publish in the Review 
the following article by Professor G. Loriga, a well-known authority 
on the subject, on the place of sickness insurance in the national 
health system — a most interesting question, which cannot fail to 
attract the attention of the Conference. 


HE International Labour Conference has already several times 
considered questions of social insurance, especially insurance 
against accidents. But, as noted in one of the publications of the 
Office?, the Draft Conventions, Recommendations and Resolutions 
adopted before 1925 “ approached insurance only as part of some 
more general problem, or dealt only with some secondary aspect 
of compensation for industrial accidents. ” 

In 1925, on the other hand, the Conference, in a new discussoni 
on accident insurance, considered mainly the elements essentially 
involved in a system of workmen’s compensation for accidents, 
from the field of application (or occupational categories to be 
admitted to the benefits of the system or excluded from it), and 
the benefits (minimum scale of compensation, form of payment, 
supplementary compensation, benefits in kind), to the methods 









1 The International Labour Organisation and Social Insurance, p. 9, Geneva, 1925. 
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of controlling the nature and the degree of incapacity, methods of 
review of compensation granted, and means of ensvring payment 
of compensation and deciding disputes. 

In the same Session the Conference adopted the principle 
that occupational diseases should be treated on the same footing 
as industrial accidents; while the Washington Session (1919) 
had adopted a Convention dealing with the protection of women 
workers before and after childbirth. 

Since a common feature of all these problems is that they are 
concerned with obviating the consequences of happenings in the 
life of the worker which may cause him not only economic but 
also physical injury, it would seem at first sight that sickness 
insurance should not give rise to discussions of principle or of 
tendencies. Differences of opinion might be expected only over 
secondary points, such as the regulations contained in all insur- 
ance laws for the application of the law, which are practically 
the same as those discussed in connection with accident insurance, 
with the possible addition of some other questions relating to the 
risks to be covered and the guarantees to be demanded (technical 
organisation of insurance institutions, amount and distribution 
of contributions, methods of management, etc.). 

In the present writer’s opinion, on the contrary, while sickness 
insurance introduces no new objective in the field of social insur- 
ance, yet one aim stands out so far above all others that it may 
well make the technical organisation of sickness insurance tend to 
develop in a quite different direction from that of accident insurance. 

The essential aims of insurance are three in number : 

(a) to remedy the physical injury (therapeutics) ; 

(6) to remedy the economic injury (compensation) ; 

(c) to prevent the physical injury by eliminating its causes 
or at least reducing their effects (hygiene). 

The importance of the third of these varies widely in the 
different branches of insurance; in the present writer’s opinion 
it takes the primary place in sickness insurance, more definitely 
so than in any of the other branches. The following pages will 
be devoted to explanation of the reasons for this belief, and of the 
possible consequences of its acceptance on some of the points to 
be dealt with by a Draft Convention on sickness insurance. 

In all countries the question of insurance benefits has been 
the subject of full discussions and has always given rise to the 
greatest differences of opinion during the period of preparation 
of the laws. 
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The financial difficulties met by every attempt to widen the 
field and the number of benefits explain the fact already noted 
by Manes?, in examining the legislation of various countries, that 
this crucial problem of social insurance has not had the attention 
which its importance deserves, and in most countries the system 
of benefits is still governed by the earliest laws on the subject. 
And yet the problem of benefits is the pivot of every law, and 
even of every private contract, in every branch of insurance, since 
its value, whether intrinsic and moral, or real and effective, depends 
on the nature, duration, magnitude and extension of the benefits 
it confers on the insured. 

Manes also rightly remarks that the laws of most countries 
give the preference to benefits in money rather than in kind. 
But all students of social insurance are now unanimous in holding 
that benefits in kind are much the more important and efficacious. 
This opinion is amply confirmed by the practice commonly followed 
by insurance institutions, which have been much more generous 
than the laws in granting medical aid and promoting hygiene. 

It is in any case not difficult to grasp the correctness of this 
idea and its value for the community. The object of benefits in 
kind is to preserve the existing state of health of the insured person 
or to restore him to his former working capacity. Hence they 
constitute the fundamental reason for every measure of insur- 
ance, since good health is not only life’s most precious belonging 
but is also the prime source of the labour supply. If it is considered 
that both for the worker and for the community the economic 
injury is always dependent on the gravity and duration of the 
physical incapacity, it will at once be recognised that when the 
incapacity for work occurs at long intervals or is of brief duration, 
the worker can remedy the loss of earnings more or less quickly 
by some sacrifice by either himself or his family, or by means of 
resources of some other kind, and that the effects for the community 
may be negligible. The principle of the waiting period adopted 
in almost all laws for the payment of money benefits is based 
on this idea. 

Injuries and still more sicknesses, on the other hand, not properly 
treated or not completely cured leave perceptible traces in the 
organism which always reduce the individual’s working capacity, 
keeping him for a longer or shorter period in a state of weakness, 








1 International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 5, May, 1925, pp. 611-635 : “ Social 
Insurance Benefits ”, by Prof. Alfred Manes. 
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or preparing the way for a further attack, and hasten the oncome 
of permanent invalidity. If account is taken of the effect on the 
worker’s state of mind and productive capacity of all real physical 
suffering and all anxiety as to his state of health, it will easily 
be understood that the economic injury resulting from the bad 
state of his health, or merely from its variable or uncertain con- 
dition, is far beyond the sum paid him by the insurance institution, 
and has further effects on the whole economy of labour and of the 
community. Individual and general interests therefore require 
that the restoration of working capacity should be placed in the 
foreground of the question of compensation. 

The workers have for some time called attention to the import- 
ance of this question. While some of their collective expressions 
of opinion may have supported the belief that they are more 
anxious to satisfy economic needs than to safeguard their health 
they do in fact show due zeal on behalf of the latter when they 
can judge the importance of their needs without being influenced 
by political motives. This is shown by the fact that while twenty 
years or so ago a large number of voluntary mutual benefit societies : 
gave their members only money benefit for sickness or accident, 
now on the contrary benefits in kind are much more frequent, 
and some societies have abolished money payments altogether. 
In Switzerland the sickness funds that provide only medical treat- 
ment, drugs, etc. and give no money benefits have seen their 
membership grow in recent years, while those which give only 
money benefits have had to record a reduction in their membership". 

Moreover, in the most advanced industrial countries, the 
contracts of employment, which at first regulated only the economic 
relations between employers and workers, now almost always 
contain provisions for the supply of medical aid and for measures 
of hygiene, on the request of the workers. 

But the lessons to be learnt from the policy of all social insur- 
ance institutions are even more significant and instructive. It 
is in fact extremely easy to establish the fact that the benefits 
in kind granted by them are much more liberal than those pre- 
scribed by the law, and that they are daily becoming more generous 
still. There has been rapid advance from the granting of medical 
treatment and drugs in the patient’s home to hospital treatment, 
from treatment by the general practitioner to that by the specialist, 
from the supply of drugs to that of treatment more expensive 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, 5 Oct. 1923, p. 40. 
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and calling for a special organisation, such as cures in sanatoria 
and climatic or hydrotherapeutic establishments, electrotherapy 
or radiotherapy, massage, kinesitherapy, supply of prosthetic 
or orthopaedic appliances, etc. 

In Italy, for instance, the only benefit in kind imposed by the 
law on industrial accidents is the provision of first aid to the injured. 
The National Accident Insurance Fund, on the contrary, has in- 
stituted an extremely liberal series of benefits for its members, cover- 
ing all kinds of therapeutic treatment, by the creation of numerous 
first-aid posts and dispensaries, admission to hospitals and to 
mechanico-physical treatment, supply of prosthetic appliances for 
use when at work, and lastly, functional and vocational re-educa- 
tion. In this way it safeguards its economic interests, since the 
rapid and complete restoration of the physical energies of the 
worker, and of functions which would otherwise be out of action 
or at least weakened, shortens the period of incapacity for work 
and avoids relapses and many new accidents. 

The life insurance companies are also now acting on the same 
principle, although they have no legal or moral duty of this kind, 
their statutory position being exclusively economic. Everyone 
has heard of the examples offered by the three largest American 
companies, the Metropolitan, the Prudential, and the New York, 
and by some English companies of the same type, which make their 
clients undergo a periodical medical examination, advise them on 
their health, provide moral and material aid of various kinds to 
cure any diseases or weakness they may be suffering from, and pro- 
vide trained nurses who visit their families, and carry on active 
health propaganda in the homes. This enables many individuals 
to have an early diagnosis of disease and to cure it in good time, 
and also ensures effective protection of mothers and children. 
The results are most remarkable, for the companies in question 
have succeeded in lowering the death rate among the insured far 
below that for the remainder of the population, and so in more 
than recouping their expenditure on medical aid and the diffusion 
of information about health. 

Many other examples could be cited of the ever-growing ten- 
dency of special welfare and insurance institutions of every kind 
to take the initiative in making the provision of remedial and pre- 
ventive aid take precedence over their purely economic function. 
Enough has however perhaps been said to justify the conclusion 
that in any new laws on sickness insurance this principle should 
be clearly and explicitly sanctioned. 
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The present writer is in agreement with many students of the 
subject in holding that the separation made by the various laws 
between accident, sickness, and invalidity insurance is not in accord- 
ance either with theoretical considerations or with practical require- 
ments ; nor does it seem necessary to keep the various insurance 
institutions distinct from one another. The two risks — accident 
and sickness — which from the legal point of view seem the farthest 
apart must be considered from the point of view of health as 
morbid events or facts which produce a temporary or permanent 
incapacity for work, and which must be prevented, or removed, or 
remedied. Nor is there any difference, at least in general lines, 
between benefits in kind whether their object is the remedying 
of accident or of sickness; they can vary only in details. Even 
the non-expert cannot be in any doubt that benefits in the shape 
of medical aid and the help of a nurse, in a dispensary or at home, 
the supply of drugs, treatment in hospitals, sanatoria, convalescent 
homes, etc., and hydropathic or climatic cures, are common to both 
sickness and accident. But other therapeutic measures, which 
seem at first sight intended solely for the cure of accidents, frequent- 
ly serve to cure sicknesses, since the difference between the two is 
in the cause, not in the clinical form of the affection. Thus physico- 
mechanical treatment and functional re-education of the organs are 
just as necessary for the cure of paralysis and of the contractions due 
to wounds as for those due to diseases of the central or peripheral 
nervous system, and orthopaedic and prosthetic appliances are 
used in cases of deformity or mutilation of the limbs or face result- 
ing from accidents as for those due to tuberculosis of the bones or 
joints, lupus of the face, leprosy, cancer, etc. 

At the same time, if we consider the treatment, etc. provided 
for sick persons and that given to the victims of accidents, an 
essential difference emerges. In the latter case the object is almost 
exclusively the cure of the lesion or the restoration of the working 
capacity of the insured person ; there can be only an indirect and 
remote influence on the prevention of other accidents. Hence the 
therapeutic measures are almost always an end in themselves ; 
their effects are exhausted in the individual. For sickness, on 
the contrary, there are two aims, therapeutic on the one hand, 
preventive and hygienic on the other ; the latter acts for the benefit 
both of the individual, preserving him from the danger of the 
disease recurring or becoming chronic, and of the community 
and the race, as it prevents the spread of the sickness among 
the living and the decadence of future generations. The 
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social utility is superior, or at least equal, to the individual 
gain. 

The difference between accident and sickness in the field over 
which their effects are felt is a consequence of the difference between 
their natures. Accident is a personal affection, not transmissible 
either to neighbours or to offspring. Further, the organic lesions 
produced by it almost always affect circumscribed parts of the organ- 
ism not essential to life (organs of movement), and, especially 
when stabilised, they remain confined to these parts, do not increase 
in size or spread to other organs or disturb their functions ; hence 
they are compatible with a good general state of health and even 
with a feeling of well-being. Many men seriously wounded in indus- 
try or war, although needing continual help to carry out the elemen- 
tary acts of life (taking food, movement, etc.), find their condition 
fairly tolerable since they live without real suffering and are not 
subject to relapses. 

It is only in a few cases in which the accident arouses latent 
disease, or causes lesions of important internal organs (heart, 
kidneys, lungs, central nervous system), that the consequences 
(subjective or objective) of accident are similar to those of sickness. 

Sickness, on the contrary, almost always affects not only organs 
and functions that are vital for the organism, but also the whole 
economy of the body. It is also often capable of spreading to 
other individuals, and also of being transmitted by direct heredity, 
in the form of constitutional weakness, predisposition to disease, 
etc. In many cases, too, sickness does not end in absolute and 
complete cure. Oftener than is thought the cure is only apparent 
and temporary ; the struggle between the morbid cause and the 
organism is prolonged with periods of remission and climax. In 
many cases it leaves a state of physiological disequilibrium, reflected 
in a state of general debility or weakness of some organ, or of 
continued indisposition, which reduces more or less the working 
capacity, or forces the individual to interrupt his work frequently 
for longer or shorter periods. 

The consequences of all these events pass beyond the individual 
and react on the community as a whole. Every relapse, every 
recurrence of the disease, and acute periods in the state of debility 
of some organ or organic system, mean a renewal of requests for 
relief to the insuring institution. Hence the true interest of these 
institutions demands not only that the treatment of the sickness 
be applied in good time and completely, i.e. to the point of complete 
clinical and functional cure, but also that the sick person continue 
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to receive assistance so long as this can help to avert or delay fur- 
ther interruptions of his working capacity, or in other words until 
it has had its most complete prophylactic effect. 

This is precisely the line of eonduct that experience has dictated 
to the insurance institutions, obliging them to combine the provision 
of medical aid and drugs at the patient’s home (ordinarily the only 
form of aid prescribed by the law) with hospital treatment, the 
services of the visiting nurse, specialised treatments, visits to con- 
valescent homes and sanatoria, etc. An example of the value of 
this policy is that it has been found that a tuberculous patient, 
after six months in a sanatorium, can work for two years, while when 
treated by ordinary therapeutic methods he needs almost continual 
assistance. 

In infectious and contagious diseases (which represent some 
90 per cent. of all cases of sickness) the prophylactic effects of treat- 
ment are still more obvious, since there is no more effective way 
of stopping the spread of the disease than by rapid isolation and 
treatment of the patient. It is especially from this point of view 
that hospital treatment acquires considerable importance. More 
often, however, it is the specific nature of the drug used which acts 
as a prophylactic. Many examples can in fact be cited of infectious 
diseases which owe their rapid diminution to the discovery or 
widespread application of efficacious therapeutic media. 

In Italy malaria used to account for an average of 15,000 deaths 
a year down to 1900, in which year a law ordered the free supply 
of quinine to all agricultural and other workers employed in the 
malarial zones. From then onwards there was a progressive fall 
in the number of deaths ; in 1923 it was only 3,303. The annual 
average number of deaths from diphtheria was 12,000 down to 
1899, the date of the introduction of the specific serum in the 
treatment of the disease ; after that year the number of deaths fell 
steadily and in 1923 it was only 2,749. Similarly in all the Euro- 
pean States there has been a notable reduction of syphilis since the 
introduction of salvarsan in the treatment of this disease’. Suitable 
treatment applied in good time has therefore a much higher value in 
all cases of sickness than it has in cases of accident, since its effects 
go beyond the benefit to the individual and react favourably on the 





1 In 1920 the Belgian Government decided that arsenical preparations and 
medical treatment should be provided free for all sufferers from syphilis. The 
frequency of new infections as a percentage of all cases of syphilis fell from 25 per 
cent. in 1920 to 12 per cent. in 1923; in Brussels it fell from 23 to 9 per cent., in 
Antwerp from 34 to 16 per cent., and in Liége from 34 to 12 per cent. in 1924. 
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insurance institution and the community, thanks precisely to the 
prophylactic work it almost always accomplishes, as a natural 
consequence of its function. 

But the question of treatment for sickness has also other aspects 
which must be given serious consideration in a system of social 
insurance : i.e. a system intended to cover the greater part of the 
population. Therapeutic measures in cases of sickness are closely 
bound up with research into the causes and origins of sicknesses, 
and the ways they are transmitted. This knowledge is not always 
necessary for accidents, especially those due to wounds, but is 
indispensable in a very large number of sicknesses. In the latter, 
in fact, besides active and direct treatment ot the disease, the patient 
has to be withdrawn from those conditions of surroundings, food, 
work, etc., which have helped to produce the sickness, and which 
might still paralyse or impede the defensive action of the organism, 
or make other individuals ill. In sickness, therefore, therapeutic 
and hygienic measures must supplement each other in every case. 

Further, we have already seen that while the results of accidents 
tend to become stabilised, i.e. are hardly ever liable to become 
worse, sickness frequently leaves behind more or less perceptible 
traces, which as a rule make themselves manifest in a state of 
functional weakness of some essential organ. The frequency of 
these consequences is shown by the medical examinations of the 
industrial population made on various occasions. There are extant 
many reports by factory doctors who on their periodical examina- 
tions of the workers in the undertakings have found that a propor 
tion of them, varying from 30 to 60 per cent., are in need of medical 
treatment. Similarly, from the examination of English workmen 
during the recruiting period, it was found that only 46 per cent. 
of them were in good health, and fit for military service. It is 
precisely these human elements, enfeebled or damaged by previous 
sickness, which make the most frequent contribution to the list 
of acute cases involving an intertuption of work ; these cases can 
be largely avoided by advice with regard to health and minor 
treatment given in good time, with a view to placing their organism 
in the most favourable conditions for permanent cure or for acquir- 
ing increased powers of resistance to the disease. This form of aid 
may be called preventive, since remedial measures have marked 
prophylactic importance. And this explains why preventive aid 
applied to individuals who are not yet incapacitated for work, but 
whose health is threatened by some organic weakness, has been 
adopted spontaneously, not only by sickness insurance institutions, 
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but also by life insurance companies, which recognise its great 
utility. 

Lastly, the intimate connection between sickness insurance and 
invalidity insurance must always be borne in mind. The latter is 
the necessary complement of the former, because it provides for 
the remedying of permanent or too prolonged injuries caused 
by sickness. The financial burden it imposes therefore depends 
very largely on the energy and success of the therapeutic and pro- 
phylactic work done on behalf of sickness insurance. 

It may be added that in countries with the three kinds of insur- 
ance (accident, invalidity, and sickness) the sickness insurance 
institutions are made responsible for the treatment of the victims 
of accidents ; and it will be seen at the conclusion of the article that 
sickness insurance, in virtue of its therapeutic and hygienic meas- 
ures, isthe foundation stone of the whole system of social insurance. 
It has acquired and maintains this pride of place thanks to the great- 
er importance to be attached to remedying the physical rather 
than the economic injury, and to the valuable prophylactic results 
of this policy. 

Legislation, in its turn, which hardly ever precedes the work 
of the insurance institutions, but gives its sanction to their experi- 
ence, has, from the outset, definitely taken its stand on this 
particular point. Although, as already pointed out, the laws say 
very little about benefits, and especially benefits in kind, yet 
it is easy to note that there are still some few States that give 
persons compulsorily insured against accidents the right to money 
benefit and not to treatment, and no State extends the benefit 
of treatment to the family of the insured. There is, on the contrary, 
no single law on compulsory sickness insurance which does not 
grant medical treatment and drugs to the insured ; in many cases 
these are also granted to his family. The Danish Act of 1915-1921 
provides that voluntary mutual sickness funds mvs. provide medical 
treatment and drugs as a condition of legal recognition, receipt 
of the state subsidy, and affiliation to the Invalidity Insurance 
Fund. 

In sickness insurance, again, the right to medical treatment and 
drugs is not subject to any restriction depending on minimum 
period of membership of the fund ; benefit begins from the first day 
of the sickness and is total, i.e. it includes at least the indispensable 
elements of the necessary treatment. Money benefits, on the con- 
trary, are subject to a waiting period, and only partially make good 
the economic loss. Lastly, benefits in kind are for all insured per- 
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sons alike ; money benefits are not, as they are dependent on the 
magnitude of the insured person’s wages. 

Such explicit recognition as this by the laws of all States shows 
better than any other evidence the importance of therapeutic 
measures in sickness insurance. But even without taking any of 
these arguments into account, there are two considerations of 
great value which lead to the same conclusion. The first is that 
therapeutic aid for sickness includes also the treatment of all non- 
occupational accidents, i.e. accidents not caused on the 
occasion of work. The second is the enormously greater number of 
cases of sickness than of accident. In Italy, for instance, in 1917 the 
deaths due to accidents were in the proportion of 0.19 per thousand 
insured workers, while the total death rate of the population, and 
therefore presumably also of the workers in question, was 19.20 per 
thousand, or a hundred times as great. If, as is a priori to be sup- 
posed, the morbidity rates are in the same proportion as the death 
rates, then in a single group of the population the sick persons to 
be treated are 99 times as numerous as the victims of accidents. It 
is obvious from this that the two call for different types of organisa- 
tion, and that the need for treatment is vastly greater for sickness 
than for accidents. 


In the States in which compulsory sickness insurance has been 
in operation for some time, and still more in those which have 
invalidity insurance, the insurance institutions have passed rapidly 
from the recognition of the prophylactic impertance of a liberal 
system of therap2utic measures of all kinds to that of the utility 
of measures of hygiene independent of the treatment, or, in other 
words, that form of benefit which is called preventive aid. This 
new tendency has developed parallel to the extension of the field 
of application of insurance. 

The necessity of preventing sickness by combating its causes, 
not only in the individual but also in his surroundings both in the 
factory and at home, was little heeded when the compulsion to 
insure was limited to some categories of wage-earners in industry. 
But it became imperious when insurance was extended to all indus- 
tries and to other categories of workers (land workers, small employ- 
ees, teachers, etc.), i.e. when workers’ insurance became social 
insurance and included within its scope all economically weak 
sections of the population. Then the sickness funds discovered 
the economic advantage of starting or increasing propaganda on 
hygiene and of providing social assistance in the home : they built 
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hospitals and convalescent homes not only to provide better treat- 
ment for the insured, but also to isolate sufferers from infectious 
diseases, who might spread the disease to their families: they 
founded créches and orphanages to guard the health of the children 
against the dangers of unhealthy houses or the absence of their 
mothers ; they contributed large subsidies to the struggle against 
some social diseases (tuberculosis, venereal disease, alcoholism, 
mental diseases) and gave their support to schemes for applying 
the principles of eugenics to promote the improvement of the race. 
That is to say, the necessity was felt both of improving and preserv- 
ing the health of the present generation and also of creating better 
conditions for future generations. The invalidity insurance funds 
for their part, having much greater financial resources at their 
disposal, and in consideration of their aim of preventing more 
remote cases of disease, provided the funds for schemes on a larger 
scale for improving the hygienic conditions of the worker’s surround- 
ings (dwelling-houses, aqueducts, drainage schemes, etc.) with a 
view to eliminating the permanent causes of ill-health and of 
rendering permanent the benefits resulting from the immediate or 
more direct prophylactic measures taken by the sickness funds. 

In this way the sickness and invalidity insurance institutions 
(but the former rather than the latter) were driven to carry the aid 
they provided back to the true source of the injury ; to fight social 
evils in their causes and in their consequences with a view to 
preserving the health and the working capacity of the insured 
so as to reap the best fruits of the heavy sacrifices imposed by the 
granting of this aid on the lines of the programme put forward by 
Kaufmann? (the distinguished authority who was for many years 
chairman of the German Federal Insurance Office). As pointed 
out elsewhere by the present writer* their policy is a direct and logi- 
cal consequence of their characteristic of being permanent institu- 
tions, which was specially assigned to them because insurance was 
compulsory. Voluntary insurance is of short duration ; it does not 
generally include charges whose benefits are extensible to the 
family of the insured, since it is individual rather than social and 
its duties relative to the individual are kept strictly within the 
field of contingent compensation. Compulsory insurance, on the 
contrary, must not only provide its benefits for a limited group of 
persons or for a specified short period, but must provide for the 





1 Cf. Manss : loc. cit., p. 630. 
* « Tgiene e Previdenza sociale ”’, in Le Assicurazioni Sociali, 1925, No. 1. 
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economic needs and the relief of the whole working population 
until its extinction, and of the others who will come along to take 
their place, almost ad infinitum. 

Thus, compulsory insurance has regard to the future, to a great 
extent combining hygienic and curative measures, since the financial 
interest of its institutions demands that a large part of their activ- 
ities be devoted to avoiding, so far as possible, recurrence of the 
disease, its becoming worse and resulting in permanent disability, 
or its transmission to the offspring of the insured person, by direct 
or indirect heredity, or to other individuals by infection. It 
is also indispensable to combat the causes, inherent in the ordinary 
surroundings or working conditions, giving rise to the disease, and 
to prevent disease from spread ng unchecked among the masses 
of the insured population. Experience has proved that the 
application in good time of suitable prophylactic measures may 
actually result in diminishing the burden of both therapeutic and 
financial responsibility which the institutions will have to support 
in the more or less distant future, thus affording confirmation of the 
principle that hygienic measures preserve health and prolong life. 

In this connection, it may be noted that the extension of thera- 
peutic assistance to the members of an insured person’s family 
and of hygienic measures to his home surroundings is not, as might 
be thought, advocated solely with the object of lightening the 
economic loss which the worker may suffer as a consequence of the 
illness of his wife and children, nor with a view to the social necessity 
for maintaining intact the efficiency of those members of his 
family who will themselves become the workers of tomorrow. 
It is largely a condition imposed by the technical requirements 
of the organisation of prophylaxis, since the family is the main 
factor of the surroundings in which the insured person lives. Those 
who have specialised in these matters know that it is hopeless to 
look for satisfactory and lasting results from preventive measures 
when these are applied only to a small group of individuals and not 
to the rest of the population of which they form a part, and when 
individual reclamation is not associated with the reform of physical 
and social surroundings. The study of pathology demonstrates the 
existence of a multiplicity of reactions both in the various diseases 
and in their morbid causes, and warns us that the latter have 
neither autonomous existence nor isolated domicile, but that, 
instead, the same pathogenic factor determines the preparation 
of a suitable soil for many forms of disease, and is co-existent with 
various other factors in the same surroundings. Similarly, just 
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as it is impossible efficaciously to guard an individual against 
disease without extending the same protection to the persons 
among whom he lives, and vice versa, so all prophylactic measures 
taken for the purpose of protecting him against any specified 
disease will also help to preserve him from other diseases as well 
as to protect those among whom he lives. Social existence gives 
rise to such close bonds between the various members of a com- 
munity, and between the latter and its surroundings, that indiv:dual 
hygiene cannot be separated from public hygiene, nor the improve- 
ment of a part from that of the whole. 

It would, therefore, be absurd, both from the scientific and from 
the technical points of view, to institute insurance against any one 
disease, since this would entail the establishment of all sorts of 
therapeutic and prophylactic measures, and even then many of 
the causes giving rise to the disease, and them:elves arising from 
other diseases, would remain unaffected. In the same way, it 
would be illogical to extend therapeutic and _ prophylactic 
assistance to the head of the family without providing therapeutic 
and hygienic protection for the family as a whole. 

Public health authorities (state, provincial, and communal) 
now recognise this as the only practical and efficacious method of 
procedure. The spirit inspiring it is that which has transformed 
the old forms of charitable assistance afforded by private persons 
or religious communities into the legal obligation, now accepted 
in all civilised countries, to combat and provide treatment for 
disease. 

It has in fact heen found that the campaign against disease is 
entirely without results to the community at large so long as the 
application of measures taken is restricted to individuals or to cer- 
tain limited classes of people. Now that all countries are endeavour- 
ing to establish efficient measures for the care of public health, the 
legislator has approved standards for the prevention of disease to 
be applied to all citizens without distinction, and concedes the right 
to receive treatment at the expense of the state to all who are 
economically weak ; wealthy persons being excluded on the assump- 
tion that they are in a position to provide efficient treatment for 
themselves. 

There is yet another aspect of the question which must not 
be overlooked. If we examine the reasons which have led States 
to grant financial assistance for the purpose of instituting sickness 
and invalidity insurance, i‘ will readily be seen that there are two 
primary motives for this. The first lies in recognition of the fact 
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that the diseases principally affecting the workers are not invari- 
ably a direct consequence of the work done, but are very often the 
result of economic, legal, or political conditions arising from the 
social order, and determining the strength or weakness of 
individual resistance to the specific risk attaching to each class of 
work. These conditions influence not only the worker but also 
his family, i.e. his wife and children, who represent the strength 
of the race which it is the state’s duty to protect. 

In this way the community is enabled to repair that part of 
the injury which i+ either produces or at least does not succeed in 
avoiding. The second motive, however, is founded upon the con- 
ception, or at least the presupposition, that social insurance acts 
as a substitute for the state in respect of the hygienic and thera- 
peutic functions which the state has to perform towards the great 
mass of insured persons, who in some countries constitute more 
than one-third of the entire population’. If insurance benefit 
were to be regarded solely as a means of covering industrial risks, 
it would be illogical, as stated elsewhere*, to demand a financial 
contribution from the worker, seeing that the latter does not par- 
ticipate in the profits of the undertaking and hence should not be 
called upon to bear any part of the losses. It would be still more 
illogical to require a state contribution, which would simply be a 
gratuity at the expense of other citizens, having neither part nor 
lot in the competition between employers and workers. 

Instead, the financial aid given by the state to social insurance 
seems wholly justified when the therapeutic and hygienic functions 
of the latter are fulfilled in such a way as to afford efficacious assist- 
ance in this respect (which would otherwise have to be provided 
for by the state) to the poorer classes, and thus to protect the health 
of the population as a whole. 


This is not the place in which to enter into details concerning 
the manner in which these duties should be carried out by the sick- 
ness insurance institution. It may, however, be mentioned that 





* There are in Great Britain 15 million and in Germany more than 20 million 
persons insured against sickness. 

* Cf. Lorica : Nuovi orizzonti della igiene e della previdenza sociale. Rome, 
1926. 
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in order to make possible the attainment of the hygienic purposes 
of insurance, it is requ’s‘te in the first place to extend therapeutic 
and hygienic assistance to the members of the insured person’s 
family, more especially as regards the function of maternity, 
provision for which is now in all countries regarded as a necessary 
form of sickness benefit. In che second place, it is essential that 
hospital treatment be made available for the greatest possible 
number of sick persons, since treatment in an institution of this 
kind not only shortens the duration of the illness but avoids the 
risk of infection. In addition, any specialised treatment which 
may be considered desirable must be made available for insured 
persons and for the members of their families, since all forms of 
disease and the weakness of any one organ react upon the organism 
asa whole. But the greatest need of all is for the extension of 
preventive aid, more especially in the case of pregnant or nursirg 
women, and of all weak or afflicted persons. 

These are the prophylactic, direct, and immediate tasks to be 
dealt with by sickness insurance. But, in addition to the work 
which has to be accomplished in the field of hygiene as applied to 
the individual, long-continued prophylaxis must be kept in view ; 
this, as already stated, really pertains to invalidity insurance, and 
consists essentially in the reform of physical surroundings and the 
application of eugenic principles for the protection of the race. 

These two tasks are closely bound up with each other both in 
theory and in practice ; and their parallel development is of the 
greatest scientific interest and financial utility. Hence it would 
seem opportune that in drafting the programme and explaining 
the scope of benefits in kind in connection with sickness insurance, 
account be taken of the hygienic functions which it will have in 
common with invalidity insurance, in order to avoid interference or 
overlapping. 

Moreover, if, as we hope, the concept of the preponderant 
individual and social utility of besefits in kind rather than money 
benefit is accepted by the Conference, it would, in the present 
writer’s opinion, be convenient to examine, as a logical corollary, 
the question of attaching to the sickness insurance institution a 
separate department for the organisation and application of 
hygienic and therapeutic aid, distinct from the administrative orga- 
nisation of insurance, and of allowing it sufficient freedom in the 
exercise of these functions to ensure the fulfilment of its task in 
the most satisfactory manner. 

The proposal is nota new one; it wasput forward in 1925 by the 
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Social Insurance Committee set up by the Australian Parliament?. 
Moreover, it had not only been suggested but als» drafted in con- 
crete form, at the end of 1919, by the Italian Government Com- 
mission entrusted with he preparation of a draft scheme of -ick- 
ness ‘nsurance. In the present writer’s opinion it me ‘its fucther 
serious examination, since it is beiier qualified than any existing 
form of medical service to dea! with hygienic, as distinct from 
therapevtic, insurance problems. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The object of benefits in kind as applied to accident ins ance 
differs considerably from that which they have in elation to sickness 
and invalidity insurance. In the former case, the principal task 
to be fulfilled is one of preservation and reconstruction, which ceases 
with the individual; in the latter, the therapeutic function is 
associated with that of prophylaxis, present or future, and provi- 
sion is made for prevention of the spread of disease, for improvement 
of the health of the present generation, and for the creation of more 
favourable conditions of existence for those to come. Thus, not 
only the individual but society as a whole benefits by it. 

In view of this diversity of function, it might almost be said 
that accident insurance is an institution established principally 
for the purpose of affording assistance ; the other forms of insurance 
are in the nature of social welfare institutions and as such form the 
most valuable auxiliaries of the state policy in relation to public 
health. In the author’s opinion, in view of this d fference in the 
aim of sickness insurance (the scope of which is not alone the restor- 
ation of the health of insured persons but also the preservation of 
their physical well-being and that of the whole community), the 
organisation of the medical service should be regarded as a matter 
of much greater importance, and should be rendered entirely 
independent of the administrative service. Moreover, it is felt 
that the following conditions are requisite for the efficient function- 
ing of the medical service, both from the therapeutic and from the 
hygienic points of view : 

(a) That assistance be made available for the greatest possible 


number of insured persons, both manual and intellectual workers, and 
for all the members of their families, living with or supported by them. 





1 Cf. Manss : Le Assicurazioni Sociali, 1926, No. 6. 
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(6) That limits of benefit laid down for the purpose of repairing 
physical injury and for prophylactic assistance be made as broad 
as possible. 

(c) That the needs of pregnant women, mothers, and children of all 
ages receive special consideration. 


In the present writer’s opinion, sickness insurance established on 
these lines may become a really efficient adjunct to the social 
assistance of the economically weak, which is its ultimate object ; 
and may also contribute to a remarkable extent to the improvement 
of public health. 





Minimum Wages and the International 
Labour Conference 


The subject of “ Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery” has been 
placed by the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
on the agenda of the 1927 Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference. In accordance with the double-discussion procedure adopted 
by the Eighth Session of the Conference, the 1927 Session will make 
a preliminary examination of the question and indicate the lines 
on which an international solution may be possible, without however 
considering the definite text of a Draft Convention or Recommenda- 
tion. The text of a Draft Convention or Recommendation would be 
considered and decided upon by the 1928 Session of the Conference 
after consultation with the Governments on points incorporated in a 
questionnaire agreed to by the 1927 Conference. The purpose of 
the present article is to outline the general problem of fixing mini- 
mum wages and to review the chief features of the minimum wage 
systems of various countries in relation to the possibilities of action 
by the Conference’. 


HE regulation of wages is generally effected by individual or 
collective agreement. However, during the last thirty years, 
regulation by the state has developed to a greater or less extent in 
a considerable number of countries. The object of state regulation 
has usually been the protection of the worker against unduly low 
wages, and, at the same time, the prevention of unfair competi- 
tion between employers with regard to wages. Evidently the 
state cannot raise the wages of any group of workers to a level 
higher than that warranted by their productive capacity. But 





1 A comprehensive Report on Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery has been 
prepared for the Conference. Articles have been published in previous numbers 
of the Review describing the minimum wage legislation and practice of Australia 
and New Zealand (Oct.-Dec. 1924), Canada (April 1924), the United States (May- 
June 1921), Great Britain (Aug. 1923), France (Aug. 1926), and Norway (Dec. 1925). 
An article has also been published in the Review on certain of the general problems 
involved in fixing minimum wages (May 1925), as has an article describing the 
minimum wage laws for the protection of workers in low-paid industries in various 
European countries (Nov. 1921). 
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without state regulation there is always the danger that, owing 
to ignorance or weakness in bargaining power, the wages, especially 
of unorganised workers, may fall to an unduly low level. The 
desire on the part of many employers to pay reasonable wages 
may fail of realisation owing to the competition of less scrupulous 
rivals. Also the effects of underpayment are often cumulative 
and tend to perpetuate the payment of low wages; an inferior 
standard of living reacts on the efficiency of the worker, while the 
employer who can obtain labour cheaply has less inducement to 
improve his productive organisation, on which the payment of 
high wages largely depends. 

A second object of state regulation of wages has been the pro- 
tection of the community against industrial conflicts. Usually 
conflicts involving hardship to the community occur between well- 
organised groupsof employers and workers. Interference by the 
state is not generally required for regulating wages in the trades 
concerned. The organisations themselves are sufficiently strong 
and well informed to protect their own interests. But if the state, 
in order to safeguard the interests of the community asa whole, 
interferes in the relations between these organisations and declares 
strikes or lockouts illegal, it becomes responsible for the establish- 
ment of an alternative to collective bargaining as a means of 
regulating wages. However, to protect the community against 
industrial conflicts the state is called upon to provide the alternative 
only in cases of dispute, whereas to protect the unorganised worker 
against unduly low wages, the state must usually undertake to 
establish mechanism for the systematic fixing of minimum wages 
in trades in which low-paid unorganised workers are employed, 
whether a dispute has occurred or not. 

In placing the subject of minimum wages on the agenda of the 
1927 Session of the International Labour Conference, the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office evidently had in view 
the protection of the unorganised worker against unduly low 
wages rather than the protection of the community against indus- 
trial disputes. The item on the agenda is framed as follows : 


Minimum wage-fixing machinery in trades in which organisation 
of employers and workers is defective and where wages are exception- 
ally low, with special reference to the home-working trades. 


The intention of the Governing Body would therefore appear to 
be that the Conference should take action with a view to st'mulat ng 
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the establishment in various countries of machinery for fixing 
minimum wages in badly organised low-paid trades. Already 
many industrial States have applied the principle of regulation to 
protect low-paid unorganised workers. The application of the 
principle in other States would appear desirable as a measure of 
protection to the workers in those States. Also such action would 
be in agreement with the idea expressed in the preamble of 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace, that “ the failure of any nation 
to adopt humane conditions of labour is an obstacle in the way 
of other nations which desire to improve conditions in their own 
countries ”. The obstacle would be removed to a greater or less 
extent by the adoption of a system of minimum wage regulation 
in all countries. 


FreLtp oF APPLICATION 


In establishing machinery for the protection of low-paid unor- 
ganised workers, a number of countries have limited the field of 
application to the home-work trades. The minimum wage 
legislation in Norway, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, and the 
Argentine Republic is generally limited to home work, while in 
France it applies mainly to female home workers in the clothing 
and allied trades only'. The reasons for such limitation are 
chiefly that the conditions of home workers were frequently found 
on investigation to be especially unsatisfactory and there was 
little hope of improvement except by state intervention. The 
development of organisation among home workers is particularly 
difficult ; large numbers of these workers are women, while the 
isolation in which the work is performed prevents opportunities 
for contact. The States which have enacted legislation for the 
protection of home workers are thus concentrating on a fairly 
well defined field in which conditions are often particularly un- 
satisfactory. 

It is evident, however, that in addition to home workers 
there may be certain other groups of workers whose wages are 
unduly low and for whom there is little hope of improvement by 





1 Male home workers paid at rates lower than the minimum fixed for similar 
work for female home workers may, if necessary, institute proceedings to ensure 
that the same minimum shall apply also to them. 
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the development of organisation. In drafting the item on the 
agenda of the Conference in the terms already quoted, the Govern- 
ing Body recognised that although the need of protection for home 
workers is especially great, extension of protection to other groups 
of workers may also be required. In effect, the Governing Body 
suggested the desirability of establishing machinery for regulating 
the wages of both male and female workers, whether home or 
factory, in those trades in which wages are unduly low and in which 
there is little prospect of effective regulation by means of collec- 
tive agreements. 

In a number of countries legislation on these lines has been 
enacted. The setting up of machinery to regulate the wages of 
both home and factory workers in trades where protection is 
considered necessary is provided for by legislation in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, in the Irish Free State, Canada, the United 
States', New Zealand, Australia, and South Africa. In Canada 
and the United States the laws have hitherto been framed mainly 
for the protection of female workers, the view being generally 
held in these countries that men are able to protect their own 
interests. However, in Canada there appears to be a tendency to 
extend protection in certain cases to men*®. In the Province of 
Alberta male workers in any given occupation may not be paid 
at a lower rate than the minimum fixed for women in the same 
occupation. In British Columbia an Act providing for the fixing 
of minimum wages for men was passed at the end of 1925. In 
Australia and New Zealand the measures for protecting the worker 
against unduly low wages have been intimately associated, except 
in the States of Victoria and Tasmania, with those for protecting 
the community against industrial disputes. However, throughout 
these countries the systems of regulation in force do in fact protect 
the worker, whether home or factory, male or female, against 
unduly low wages. It may be added that certain homework laws 





1 Decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States declaring unconstitutional 
the minimum wage laws of the District of Columbia and the State of Arizona 
have rendered uncertain the position of such legislation in the United States. 

* The question of legal minimum wages for men as well as women was examined 
in 1926 by the Canadian House of Commons Select Standing Committee on Indus- 
trial and International Relations. The Committee recognised that the provision 
of the Peace Treaty regarding the payment to the worker of a wage adequate to 
maintain a reasonable standard of life applies equally to men as to women. It 
recommended that a Conference of Provincial and Dominion representatives 
intimately in touch with labour conditions throughout Canada be held in the 
near future to consult as to the best means to be employed for giving effect to 
the labour provisions of the Treaties of Peace. (Labour Gazette, July 1926, p. 654, 
and Oct. 1926, p. 950.) 
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to which reference has already been made recognise the impossi- 
bility of regulating satisfactorily the conditions of home workers in 
any trade without taking into account the conditions of factory 
workers in the same or allied trades. Thus the Norwegian Home 
Work Act of 1918 provides that if home work is being driven out 
owing to the fixing of minimum rates for home workers, these 
rates may be extended to apply also to workshop or factory work, 
or special minima may be fixed for such work. 

The desirability of legislation providing for the regulation of 
the wages of both home and factory workers in trades in which 
wages are unduly low and organisation ill-developed is thus widely 
recognised. On the basis of this recognition the Conference may 
decide to adopt a Draft Convention embodying the general prin- 
ciple of establishing state machinery for such trades. It might 
also call attention in the form of a Recommendation to the special 
circumstances of the home-work trades. 

The home-work trades form a fairly clearly defined group. 
On the other hand difficulty would arise if an attempt were made to 
reach an international agreement defining trades in which wages 
are unduly low and organisation defective. Clearly the Conference 
would not be required to draw up an international list of the trades 
to which minimum wage regulations should apply. The trades 
in which the organisation of employers and workers is defective 
and where wages are exceptionally low evidently vary from one 
country to another. Each country would determine for itself, 
with reference to its own conditions, the trades for which minimum 
wage-fixing machinery should be established. However, the 
Conference may wish to indicate, possibly in the form of a Recom- 
mendation, certain criteria for defining what is meant by defective 
organisation, and what wages are exceptionally low. This would 
be desirable in order to ensure a certain uniformity of application 
of the Convention in different countries. But difficulties would be 
encountered in the endeavour to formulate and apply such criteria. 

In testing the degree of organisation of workers in any trade 
the number organised might be compared with the total number 
in the trade. Organisation might be considered defective if the 
proportion organised were below a given percentage of the total. 
More satisfactory might be the proportion of workers covered by 
collective agreements. With regard to unduly low wages, the 
rates in force in any occupation might be compared with those 
for similar work in allied trades. But since wages in a whole group 
of allied trades may be exceptionally low, a better standard of 
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comparison might be the average wages paid, e.g. to unskilled 
workers, in a large number of organised trades. Wages in a given 
trade might be regarded as unduly low if they were below an 
agreed percentage of the average wages in the organised trades. 
However, owing to differences in the development of organisation 
and economic conditions from one country to another, it would 
evidently be difficult to secure international agreement on de- 
finitions of “ defective organisation ” and “ unduly low wages ” }. 


Types or MACHINERY 


As has been already indicated, there appears to be agreement 
in a number of countries that the state should establish machinery 
to regulate the wages of workers in trades in which wages are unduly 
low and organisation defective. Also it has been suggested that 
this agreement might be expressed in the form of a Draft Conven- 
tion embodying the general principle. It might at first sight appear 
desirable that a Draft Convention should also define the type of 
machinery which would be established. But it would be difficult 
to secure international agreement regarding the machinery to be 
set up, as the type varies from one country to another. Nor would 
such agreement seem necessary. What is essential is that some 
form of machinery should be set up in each country to im- 
prove the conditions of unorganised workers whose wages are 
unduly low, each country adopting whatever type of machinery it 
considers most appropriate for the attainment of this end, taking 
into account its own administrative system. The Conference might, 
however, call attention by means of a Recommendation to types 
of machinery which experience has shown to be the most effective. 
Such a Recommendation would be of value as a guide to States 
establishing, or developing a system for the regulation of mini- 
mum wages. 

Three types of minimum wage-fixing machinery have been 
set up by legislation in the different countries, namely, trade boards, 
general boards, and arbitration courts!. The purpose of arbitration 





1 Whether it is possible or not to secure such definitions, it would be of value 
if the Government of each country would undertake by a Convention to communi- 
cate from time to time to the International Labour Office a list of the trades 
in which the regulation of minimum wages had been undertaken, the rates fixed, 


and the number of workers covered. 
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courts is to settle disputes, and in doing so they may be required 
to fix minimum wages. However, arbitration courts are called 
upon to regulate conditions of labour only when industrial peace 
is threatened, and unless given additional powers may not act 
in other circumstances. The object in view in placing the subject 
of machinery for fixing minimum wages on the Agenda of the 
Conference is the establishment of machinery for the regular and 
systematic adjustment of the wages of workers in trades in which 
organisation of employers and workers is defective and wages 
exceptionally low. The arbitration court system does not appear 
suitable for this purpose?. 

Under the trade-board system of fixing minimum wages, a 
separate board is set up in each trade in which wages are to be 
regulated. A trade board consists of a number of representatives 
of employers and an equal number of representatives of workers. 
As far as possible the representative members are nominated 
by organisations of employers and of workers. However, as trade 
boards are often set up in trades in which many employers and 
workers are unorganised, it is necessary to make provision for the 
representation of these unorganised groups. In addition to re- 
presentative members there is an impartial chairman, and fre- 
quently other impartial members. The impartial members have 
in practice generally been limited to a number not exceeding 
one-third of the total membership of the board; in many cases 
the number has been either one or three. 

Trade boards may be established either on a district or on a 
national basis. Where district boards are set up the problem arises 
how to ensure satisfactory co-ordination between the work of 
boards in a given trade in different districts. This problem may 
be solved by giving the responsible Minister or some other authority 
@ co-ordinating power. Where national trade boards are set up, 
difficulty regarding co-ordination between the conditions established 
for different districts disappears. National boards may, however, 





1 The trade-board system has been adopted in Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Norway, the Argentine Republic, the Australian States 
of Victoria and Tasmania, and, in combination with other types of minimum 
wage-fixing machinery, in other Australian States. The general-board system 
has been applied in certain Australian States, and in Canada, the United States, 
and the Union of South Africa. The principle of compulsory arbitration has been 
adopted in New Zealand, various Australian States, and Italy; in certain other 
countries the principle has been applied on a more limited scale. 

* In New Zealand and certain Australian States, arbitration courts, in addition 
to making wage awards in cases of dispute, have, from time to time, exercised 
the functions of a general board. 
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establish different conditions according to district, generally on 
the advice of district committees. Where national boards are 
set up there is still the difficulty that the decisions of a board 
in one trade may be based on different principles and lead to widely 
differing results from those adopted by other boards. This diffi- 
culty may be avoided to some extent by the co-ordinating activity 
of the responsible Minister or other competent authority. 

The general-board system differs essentially from that of trade 
boards. Under the trade-board system minimum wagesare fixed - 
in any trade by a board, set up for that trade alone, working 
independently of the boards in other trades. Under the general- 
board system rates are fixed in different trades by one central 
body. This system has the advantage of securing co-ordination 
between the rates fixed in different trades. The difficulty arises, 
however, that a general board cannot have first-hand practical 
knowledge of conditions in the various trades. This difficulty 
may be avoided by the setting up of advisory boards or confer- 
ences of employers and workers in the different trades. Before 
fixing minimum rates in any trade, the general board takes the 
advice of the trade board or conference. It has, however, power 
to modify or reject the findings of the advisory board or confer- 
ence, and to fix rates other than those recommended. [If it is not 
satisfied with the advice given by a board or conference, it may 
call together a second conference consisting of different persons. 
Clearly, a general board can rarely establish conditions differing 
considerably from those recommended by employers and workers 
in any trade. Usually it will accept the recommendations of the 
advisory board or conference which it has consulted. In such 
cases there is little practical difference between the general-board 
system and the trade-board system. Nevertheless, under the 
general-board system the deciding authority is one covering a 
number of trades. 

According to the practice of most countries which have adopted 
the general-board system, the boards consist of three or five 
members. In some cases they consist entirely of impartial persons ; 
in others they include one, or sometimes two, representatives of 
employers and an equal number of workers’ representatives, 
together with an impartial chairman. 

From the foregoing description of types of minimum wage- 
fixing machinery, it is evident that the protection of the worker 
against unduly low wages may be effected either by the trade- 
board system or the general-board system. In one country a 
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responsible government department may conduct investigations 
into wages and the degree of organisation in trades in which it 
is believed that regulation is required. If investigation shows 
regulation to be desirable in any given trade, the department 
may set up a trade board to fix rates in that trade. In another 
country a general board may be set up to fix rates in any trade 
in which wages are unduly low and organisation defective, the 
board itself conducting investigations and, after consultation 
with employers and workers, fixing rates in the trades in which 
it considers regulation to be required. It would be difficult for 
the International Labour Conference to express preference for one 
or other of these systems, each of which appears to have worked 
satisfactorily in certain countries. To require by a Draft Convention 
the adoption of one of the systems would be likely to prevent 
ratification of the Convention by certain countries which have 
adopted the alternative system, and which in fact have established 
an efficient system for fixing minimum wages in trades in which 
regulation is necessary. By dealing with types of machinery in a 
Recommendation the Conference would avoid this difficulty. 


Bases For Frxting Mintimum WAGES 


With regard to bases for fixing minimum wages, difficulty 
would arise if the Conference were to attempt to include any 
definite bases in a Draft Convention. It would appear that the 
practices of the various countries differ too widely for a rigid 
agreement to be reached. As in the case of machinery, therefore, 
the Conference may decide to deal with this question in the form 
of a Recommendation rather than attempt to include it in a 
Draft Convention. 

A number of minimum wage laws indicate with greater or 
less precision the basis to be adopted by the wage-fixing body 
in determining minimum rates. Among the bases specified in 
these laws are the living-wage principle and that of fixing minimum 
wages in any trade in relation to the wages paid in other trades 
where the work involves an approximately similar degree of skill. 
In making use of these bases account is taken of a third principle, 
namely that of the capacity of the individual industry or of industry 
in generalto pay therates proposed. Otherlaws leave the wage- 
fixing body free to fix rates according to the principle it considers 
most satisfactory in the circumstances. 
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The living-wage principle has received its greatest application in 
Australia, New Zealand, the United States, and Canada. A frequent 
practice in the two former countries is for the minimum or basic 
wages of adult male workers to be fixed according to the require- 
ments of a family of average size, while the basic wage for women 
workers is determined according to the requirements of a woman 
dependent solely on her wage but not contributing to the mainten- 
ance of others. In the United States and Canada, where, as already 
stated, the minimum wage laws have hitherto applied mainly 
to female workers or to female workers and male minors, the 
minimum wage is based, as in Australia and New Zealand, on the 
requirements of a woman without dependants. 

Since the minimum requirements of a man with a family of 
given size or of a woman without dependants are approximately 
the same for workers of given grade in different trades in the 
same district, it follows that if the living-wage principle is applied 
there will be uniformity in the minimum rates fixed for the lowest 
grades of workers of different trades in any given area. The 
difficulty arises, however, that all trades are not equally prosperous. 
In some trades depression may be so serious as to prevent the 
payment of a wage which according to the standards of the country 
would be considered adequate for reasonable living. Therefore, 
in Australia, New Zealand, and other countries where the living- 
wage principle has been applied, the wage-fixing authority may 
take into consideration not merely the prosperity of each separate 
industry but the prosperity of industry in general. The adoption 
of this course has often led in these countries to the fixing of a 
basic minimum below which no worker shall fall. The least 
prosperous trades may experience some difficulty in paying this 
wage and a certain displacement of labour may result. This may 
be desirable, especially in the case of trades unsuited to a country, 
in order to prevent the standard of living of the workers from 
falling to an unduly low level. 

A further problem arises in connection with the living wage. 
The cost of living often differs from one locality to another, and 
therefore the same money wage implies a different real wage in 
different localities. Where local variations in the cost of living 
are considerable, the usual practice is to adjust money wages in 
such a way that they constitute approximately the same real 
wages in different areas. Another problem is the adaptation of 
money wages to changes in the cost of living from date to date. 
In allowing for such changes use is generally made of index numbers 
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of the cost of living. It appears necessary, however, that for 
satisfactory adjustment account should be taken not merely of 
changes in the cost of living but also of changes in the general 
prosperity of industry. 

If the second principle mentioned above be adopted, namely, 
the relation to wages of other groups of workers, a minimum 
wage-fixing body may either base minimum rates in a given 
trade on the wages paid to similar grades of workers in allied trades, 
or it may fix them in relation to the wages paid in a number of 
the chief industries. The former course may be unsatisfactory 
as a protection against the payment of unduly low wages, since the 
whole group of allied trades may be in such a depressed condition 
as to be unable to pay a wage which would be considered reason- 
able. On the other hand, it would be impracticable to fix the 
minimum wage for a given trade at the level of the rates paid in 
most of the chief industries, as, if the trade is passing threugh 
a period of depression, to enforce such a wage might cause serious 
unemployment. A wage might, however, be fixed at a given 
percentage below the average level in the chief industries. 

The third principle which is always taken into consideration 
directly or indirectly is that of the capacity of industry to pay. 
This principle may be interpreted in two ways, Wages may be 
fixed according to the capacity of each individual industry. In 
this case there may be no guarantee of protection for the workers 
against an unduly low standard of living. Account should, how- 
ever, be taken of the possible effects of higher wages in increasing 
the efficiency of productive organisation and of the workers, i.e. of 
the potential capacity of the industry being greater than its actual 
capacity. According to the second interpretation, minimum rates 
may be fixed in relation to the capacity of industry in general. 
Interpreted in this way the application of this basis would in 
practice give results similar to those obtained by the application 
of the living-wage principle and by that of relation to wages of 
workers of similar grades in the most important industries’. 





* In discussing the various bases for fixing minimum wages, no account has 
been taken of the fact that certain workers in a trade may be handicapped by 
reason of physical or other defect. If employers are called upon to pay the same 
wages to such workers as to workers of ordinary ability, there would be danger 
that these handicapped workers mi ht lose their employment. Most minimum 
wage laws endeavour to avoid this danger by providing for the fixing of special 
rates for handicapped workers. The need for special rates also arises in the case 
of juvenile workers and inexperienced adults, for whom also minimum wage 
laws generally make special provision. 
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The above discussion of the various bases for fixing minimum 
wages indicates the complexity of the problem and tends to show 
that the securing of an international agreement, except in perhaps 
the most general terms, would be practically impossible. The 
view appears to be widely held that, apart possibly from a genera] 
indication regarding bases, the most satisfactory course is to leave 
the wage-fixing machinery a large measure of freedom in order 
that account may be taken of the varying circumstances of economic 
life. In order that wage-fixing bodies may know what are the 
circumstances, it is desirable that statistics showing the economic 
conditions of the different industries should be available. These 
data would enable wage boards to decide in each case the most 
appropriate basis to be applied. 


SUMMARY 


The foregoing review of the chief problems likely to occupy 
the International Labour Conference when dealing with the subject 
of minimum-wage-fixing machinery, indicates a large measure of 
agreement that, for trades in which wages are unduly low and 


there is no prospect of improvement by means of collective bargain- 
ing, some form of machinery should be set up in order to secure 
a satisfactory regulation of wages. This general principle may 
form the basis of a Draft Convention. Thespecial problem of the 
home-work trades might form the subject of a Recommendazion. 

The trades in which wages are unduly low and organisation 
defective vary from country to country. Decisions regarding the 
trades to which machinery for fixing minimum wages should be 
applied should evidently be taken by the competent government 
department or other central authority in each country. The 
International Labour Conference might possibly be able to include 
in a Recommendation criteria defining “ defective organisation ” 
and “ unduly low wages ”; such criteria would serve as a guide 
to the responsible authority in each country when considering the 
application of minimum wage-fixing machinery to any trade. 

Types of machinery and bases for fixing minimum wages also 
differ from one country to another. They would appear therefore 
to be more suitable as subjects for inclusion in a Recommendation 
than for a Draft Convention. 
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The Administration of Labour Law 
in Germany 


by 
Hugo SIEFART 
Formerly Director in the Federal Ministry of Labour 


The task of describing the national system of administration 
of labour laws, which has already been carried out in the Review 
for England and France, has been rendered more difficult for Germany 
by the fact that this part of her judicial system is at present passing 
through a period of transition. During the last 36 years there has 
grown up in Germany alongside the ordinary civil courts an extensive 
and complicated system of special courts for dealing with disputes 
concerning labour matters. Reorganisation of this system had become 
urgent ; the necessary changes have recently been embodied in a Labour 
Courts Act*, which sets wp a complete organic structure of labour court 
authorities with comprehensive jurisdiction and with their own rules 
of procedure, adapted to the needs of the world of industry and labour 
and the disputes arising within it, even though essentially based on 
the rules of civil procedure of the ordinary courts. With a few excep- 
tions, the labour cases formerly within the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
civil courts are to be transferred to the Labour Courts, and the various 
special courts for labour matters will ultimately disappear and be 
replaced by the Labour Courts. 

The following article was prepared while the Labour Courts Bill 
was still under discussion. The Bill has recently been passed by the 
Reichstag ; measures to carry out its provisions are already in hand, 
and the Act is to be effective as from 1 July 1927; this date may 
however be postponed if it should prove impossible to complete the 
institution of the proposed Courts in time. Until the new Act is fully 
in operation the existing laws concerning disputes in labour matters 
remain in force, and the jurisdiction of the existing tribunals 
(ordinary, Industrial, and Commercial Courts, Mining Industrial 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 2, Aug. 1924, pp. 208-235: “ The 
Interpretation and Administration of Labour Laws in England ”, by Prof. H. C. 
GuTTERIDGE ; Vol. XIV, No. 1, July 1926, pp. 1-36 : “‘ The Sources and the Inter- 
pretation of Labour Law in France ’’, by Edouard LAMBERT, Paul Pic, and P. Gar- 
RAUD. 

* Arbeitsgerichtsgesetz, dated 23 Dec. 1926. Reichsgesetzblatt, I, 1926, No. 68, 
p. 507. 
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Courts, Guilds and Guild Arbitration Courts, and the so-called 
“ provisional ” Labour Courts) remains unchanged. Apart, there- 
fore, from its historical value, a detailed account of the system in 
operation before the passing of the Labour Courts Act is essential 
to an understanding of the situation in the immediate future, during 
the transitional period before the existing tribunals and authorities 
are replaced by the proposed Labour Courts. Further, the new Act 
cannot be properly understood without some knowledge of the previous 
situation and the consequent need for reform. The article has therefore 
been left in its original form, in spite of the change in the de jure 
situation introduced by the passing of the Labour Courts Act. 


THe Sources AND ConTENT OF LAaBouR Laws 


ITH the continuous expansion of commerce and transport, 

technical science and industry, in Germany since the middle 
of ihe nineteenth century, there has been a corresponding growth 
in the army of workers and employees. This growth has been 
greatest in factories and other industrial workplaces, but has also 
been considerable in mining, commerce, building, road transport, 
railways, and shipping, and lastly, though on a much smaller 
scale, in agriculture. For a long time the legal relations, both to 
employers and among themselves, of all these workers were regulated 
solely by the g3neral civil law, i.e. the body of law which applies 
to all citizens of the state alike, whatever their status or calling ; 
and even to-day this is still true to a large extent. So far as this 
law exists in written form, it is to be found essentially in the Civil 
Code (Birgerliches Gesetzbuch) of 18 August 1896 (R.G.BI.1, p. 195), 
which came into force throughout the whole country on 1 January 
1900 and is still in force alm>st without change. In addition, and 
to some extent before the Code was in being, the increasing import- 
ance of relations in the domain of labour law made it necessary 
in several cases to adopt special legislative provisions for their 
regulation ; these date back to periods when the general civil law 
varied widely in its details from one German State to another. 
Such special legislation was however limited to persons in certain 
occupational categories and certain aspects of their working life. 
The first regulations of this kind were imposed by the General 
German Commercial Code (Allgemeines Deutsches Handelsgesetz- 
buch), which became law in all the German States between 1861 





1 R.G.Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt. 
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and 1865 and was later on developed and transformed into the 
Commercial Code of the German Empire of 10 May 1897 (R.G-B1., 
p. 219). This Code contained regulations on various important 
points in the relationship between employer and employee and 
between employer and apprentice in commercial undertakings, 
and contained provisions for the protection of the life, health, 
and morals of these workers. Similar regulations in the same 
two spheres were contained in the Industrial Code for the North 
German Federation of 21 June 1869 (Bundesgesetzblatt, p. 245), 
applying to workers and apprentices in industry and to some 
groups of employees engaged in work of an industrial character. 
Other special regulations affecting safety and conditions of employ- 
ment were issued by the Federal Government for shipping and 
inland navigation (for the former in the Commercial Code) and for 
wood floating, and by the State legislatures for mining. For all 
other workers — workers in agriculture, forestry, horticulture, ete.— 
and for all labour questions not covered by the laws enumerated 
above, the provisions of the general civil law applied. Under the 
Industrial Code (which subsequently became a Federal law) 
numerous Orders aiming at the physical and moral protection of 
the workers in certain kinds of undertaking have been issued by 
the Federal Council (Bundesrat) under the old Constitution, and 
by the Federal Government (represented by the Federal Ministry 
of Labour) with the agreement of the Federal Council (Reichsrat) 
under the new. Apart from these Orders, almost the only way 
in which necessary modifications in the law concerning labour 
matters were made was by amending and completing the Industrial 
Code. It was not until much later that special laws and orders of 
a different kind were passed in considerable numbers to regulate 
conditions of labour. The most important of these were as follows : 

Act of 30 March 1903 on the protection of children employed 
in industrial undertakings (known as the Kinderschutzgesetz) 
(R.G.BL., p. 113); 

Home Work Act as amended to 20 December 1911 (R.G.BL., 
p. 976) and 27 June 1923 (R.G.BI., I, pp. 472, 730) ; 

Order of 23 December 1918 of the Council of the People’s 
Commissioners on collective agreements, workers’ and employees’ 
committees, and the adjustment of labour disputes (R.G.BI., 
p. 1456) ; 

Provisional Order of 24 January 1919 on agricultural work 
(R.G.B1., pp. 111, 184); 

Works Councils Act of 4 February 1920 (R.G.BI., I, p. 147); 


3 
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Employment Exchanges Act of 22 July 1922 (R.G.BI., I, 
p. 657); 

Hours of Work Order of 21 December 1923 (R.G.BL., I, p. 1249) ; 

Order of 13 February 1924 on hours of work in hospitals 
(R.G.BI1., I, pp. 66, 154) ; 

Conciliation Order of 30 October 1923 (R.G.BI., I, p. 1043). 

These various Acts and Orders are in part concerned with 
workers’ protection, but, as shown by their titles, they aiso deal 
with the law of the contract of employment and other branches 
of labour law. Together with the relevant provisions of the Com- 
mercial and Industrial Codes, the Orders of the former Federal 
Council and present Federal Government containing protective 
provisions for special kinds of undertakings, the laws on inland 
navigation and wood floating, the State mining laws, etc., and 
certain provisions of the Civil Code — especially those on the 
contract of service (Dienstvertrag) (sections 611-630) and contract 
of work (Werkvertrag) (sections 631-651) — they constitute the 
corpus of special labour law existing up to the present. If the 
provisions of this special legislation are insufficient in any individual 
case of a labour matter or dispute, the general Civil Code is drawn 
on to complete them. In particular, there are the provisions of 
this Code on natural and legal persons (especially legal capacity, 
declarations of intention, contracts, suspensive conditions, agency 
and power of attorney, assent and ratification by third parties), 
computation of time limits, limitation of actions, and security ; 
those from the law of debtor and creditor on liability to pay, refusal 
of the creditor to accept payment, instrument and matter of 
contracts, penalties for non-fulfilment of contracts, withdrawal 
from contracts, and extinguishment of debts, especially by pay- 
ment, deposit, and set-off ; and finally, those from the law on 
family relationships, in particular those relating to the legal 
position of married women (especially section 1358 of the Code) 
and guardianship. 

As will be seen from the above, labour law in Germany to-day, 
like the general civil law, is mainly “ written law ” ; i.e. it is based 
almost exclusively on laws and similar legislative acts, and custom 
does not enter into consideration. In the case of some important 
institutions in the sphere of labour law, such as collective agree- 
ments and trade associations, there might indeed be some temp- 
tation to think that they are based on custom, because they origin- 
ate solely by the initiative of the parties concerned and have 
developed for some considerable time without legislative inter- 
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ference ; to some extent they are still free from any restrictions 
imposed by law as to their form. But the law applying to them, 
and enforced in case of dispute, is also written law; it is in fact 
the general civil law, except when there are special regulations, 
which up to the present is the case only for a part of the law on 
collective agreements. 

The contribution to labour law, as to other branches, of judicial 
decisions or “ judge-made law ” is essentially dependent on the 
existence of a single Supreme Court. Such a Court is still lacking, 
in particular for the special section of labour law in which most 
of the disputes between employer and employed occur, namely, 
the matter of collective agreements. For the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary Civil Courts, which have a Central Court of last instance 
in the Federal Court (Reichsgericht), does not extend to all labour 
disputes. The others are within the jurisdiction of the Industrial 
and Commercial Courts, which, as will be explained later, are 
called upon to take decisions in the capacity of Special Courts 
with expert qualifications ; and for these there is no similar central 
court of appeal to maintain uniformity in the final decisions. 

The Federal Court, however, in spite of the further restrictions 
in this sphere on its competence as court of final appeal in civil- 
law disputes, has in some measure built up a body of judicial pre- 
cedents in labour law. Important instances are its numerous 
decisions as to the interpretation of the term “ industry ” (Gewerbe) 
in the sense of the Industrial Code, and as to the limits of the 
legitimacy of weapons to be used in labour disputes, such as boycott, 
threat or execution of a strike, black-listing, lockout, etc. 

For workers’ and employees’ insurance there is a single Supreme 
Court, the Federal Insurance Office (Reichsversicherungsamt). Its 
decisions (which for workers’ insurance go back to 1885) have 
made important contributions to the interpretation of legislation 
in all branches of social insurance, and constitute legal precedents. 

Written labour law, as we have seen, is still far from any kind 
of complete codification. It is rather an aggregate of numerous 
separate regulations prescribed by the supreme power of the state, 
scattered about in various legislative acts, many of which apply 
to the community as a whole. The collection of these regulations 
under the heading “ labour law ” is up to the present a purely 
conceptual, not an actual, process. The term “ labour law ” is 
taken to include all legislative and similar provisions which (a) apply 
to workers (employed persons), whether manual workers or salaried 
employees, (6) regulate the legal relationships of these workers as 


‘ 
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such to their employers, their fellow-workers, and the state. The 
definition of the term “ worker ” (in the broad sense of “ employed 
person ”) may vary. More recent labour legislation shows a tend- 
ency to widen it ; in particular, it is often extended to include not 
only manual workers and salaried employees in private under- 
takings, but also those employed by Federal, State, and municipal 
administrations and other public bodies. Federal government 
officials, etc. and members of the Army and Navy are not however 
included. 

The following classification may be given of the subject-matter 
of labour legislation ; it is that usually adopted in scientific works 
on the subject : 


(1) Contracts of employment ; 
(2) Collective contracts of employment : 

(a) Collective agreements, 

(6) Works agreements as to rules of employment and other 
service regulations ; 

(3) Labour representation (councils of workers and employees, 
works councils, workers’ statutary representative bodies) ; 

(4) Workers’ protection ; 

(5) Employment and placing (compulsion to employ certain 
workers, closing down of undertakings, employment exchanges ; 
unemployment relief as complementary to the preceding measures) ; 

(6) Occupational associations (freedom of association, law of 
trade associations, collective labour disputes, joint industrial 
associations) ; 

- (7) Special legislation for separate occupational groups (com- 
merce, agriculture, mining, shipping, domestic service, etc.) ; 

(8) Social insurance : 

(a) Workers’ insurance (sickness, accident, invalidity, old- 
age, and survivors’ insurance), 

(6) Employees’ insurance, 

(c) Miners’ insurance. 


Social insurance must be included under labour law, as has 
been done here, if the latter term is taken in its widest sense. 
But in Germany — for extrinsic and in part political reasons — 
it has grown up apart from the other branches of labour legislation, 
and has developed into an independent branch of law. The fact 
that this cleavage has so far been acquiesced in, and seems likely 
to persist for some considerable time, is principally to be explained 
by the comprehensive process of codification which has already 
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been applied to the two main branches of social insurance — to 
workers’ insurance in the Federal Insurance Code (Reichsver- 
sicherungsordnung) of 19 July 1911 (R.G.BL., p. 509), to employees’ 
insurance in the Insurance Act for Employees (Versicherungs- 
gesetz fiir Angestellte) of 20 December 1911 (R.G.BI., p. 989). A 
new edition of the Federal Insurance Code, with the numerous 
amendments and additions made to that date, was published 
on 15 December 1924 (R.G.BI., I, p. 779); the Insurance Act for 
Employees was completely remodelled into the Employees’ Insur- 
ance Act (Angestelltenversicherungsgesetz) of 28 May 1924 (R.G.BL., 
I, p. 563). The Federal Miners’ Benefit Societies Act (Reichs- 
knappschaftsgesetz) of 23 June 1923 (R.G.BI., I, p. 431) added 
miners’ insurance as a special branch; there is an amending Act 
dated 25 June 1926 (R.G.BI., I, p. 291). No decision has yet 
been taken as to whether social insurance is later on to be combined 
with the rest of labour law in a single comprehensive Code. 
The incompleteness and partial lack of uniformity of existing 
labour legislation, and the complications due to the way it is scat- 
tered through several major Codes and numerous smaller separate 
Acts, as described above, are plainly unsatisfactory. Gradually 
the decision has been reached that a comprehensive Code of labour 
law must be prepared, to deal systematically with the existing 
material, fill the gaps in it, and at the same time take account 
of the needs, ideas, and social outlook of to-day. In pufsuance of 
this decision the new Federal Constitution of 11 August 1919 
(R.G.BI., p. 1383) announces the establishment of “ unified labour 
legislation ” (Article 157) as a specially important task for Federal 
legislation. The preparatory work for such a Labour Code was 
entrusted to a Committee appointed for the purpose, consisting 
of men and women whose activities, either scientific or practical, 
were of special eminence in the various fields of labour law. The 
Committee began work at once, and has since been working in 
continuous collaboration with the Federal Ministry of Labour. 
The conclusion of its task is not yet in sight. But in the mean- 
while Bills have been drafted for several separate labour laws, 
partly by the Committee alone and partly in the Federal Ministry 
of Labour with its collaboration. Acts have already been passed 
on the basis of some of these drafts, in view of the urgent need 
for new legislation in some special directions ; the most important 
of these are the laws passed after 1918 in the list given earlier in 
this article. Other Bills on special subjects are in a more or less 
advanced stage of progress, but are still waiting decision by the 
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legislature ; these include a comprehensive Conciliation Order, a 
Labour Courts Bill, a general Bill on the contract of employment, 
and Bills on wages and domestic servants. Amended texts are 
also in preparation for the Seamen’s Code and the Federal Mining 
Acts. 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF LABOUR Laws 


I. Administrative Authorities and Courts; Criminal Law and 
Procedure 


The term “ enforcement ” is here used to cover broadly and 
generally all the different kinds of activity — mainly official — 
which serve to apply labour legislation to the separate instances 
which occur in practice. In the courts with jurisdiction over labour 
matters disputes arising out of contracts of employment or collec- 
tive agreements are decided on the basis of the written law. From 
their very nature these courts involve considerable official activ- 
ity ; they therefore need detailed legal regulations and an extensive 
official organisation if they are to be effective. They will be discussed 
_ in detail in the next section of the article. It will be seen that 
questions of workers’ representative bodies, the law on trade 
associations, and the special laws for separate occupations are also 
of importance for these courts, in addition to the disputes referred 
to above.’ 

The other methods of enforcing labour laws are by the adminis- 
trative authorities, administrative courts, and criminal courts and 
procedure. We shall begin by examining the various branches 
of labour law within the jurisdiction of these tribunals, and the 
different methods of enforcement used by them. 

Workers’ protection is concerned with the enforcement of 
conditions prescribed by the law. For this purpose a special 
government department, the Industrial Inspection Service, was 
created by section 139 b of the Industrial Code. The industrial 
inspection officials are appointed by the separate States and in 
carrying out their tasks they have the support of the State police 
authorities. Their principal activity is to visit factories and see 
whether the arrangements prescribed by the law! for the protection 
of the workers against dangers to life, health, and morals in work- 
places and working processes have been provided and are being 





1 In particular by the Industrial Code, the special Orders of the former Bundes- 
rat and the present Federal Government, theChild Protection Act, the Home 
Work Act, etc. 
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used. In case of contraventions they have to insist on the carry- 
ing out of the regulations and if necessary draw up a prosecution 
report. The supervision of undertakings as regards hours of work 
and breaks is similar. A prosecution report is followed by criminal 
proceedings before the ordinary criminal courts and in accordance 
with the general rules of criminal procedure, i.e. the procedure applic- 
able to all citizens of the state and all criminal acts. 

Most of the Acts and Orders mentioned, as well as others which 
deal with workers’ protection, contain provision for penalties in 
case of contravention of the regulations. According to these penal 
clauses the criminal courts have to examine in each case whether 
there has been a contravention of the law, and if necessary impose 
the appropriate penalty. In certain circumstances provisions of 
the general criminal law — at present contained in the Criminal 
Code for the German Empire of 15 May 1871 (R.G.BI., p. 127), 
as amended to 26 February 1876 (R.G.BI., p. 39) — are applicable, 
or supplementary use may be made of provisions from the General 
Part of the Criminal Code, e.g. those on attempted crime, complicity, 
and extenuating circumstances. Appeals against the decisions of 
the industrial inspectors can be made to the governments or other 
authorities of the Federal States. 

_ The district mining officials (Bergrevierbehérde) are responsible 
for the inspection of mines. 

According to the Works Councils Act it is the duty of the councils 
of wage-earning and salaried employees, or, where none exist, of the 
works council, to assist industrial inspectors and other officials 
concerned by means of suggestions, advice, and information, and 
to co-operate in the carrying out of the provisions respecting the 
regulation of industrial conditions and the prevention of accidents. 
The carrying out of the provisions of this Act is also partly ensured 
by penal provisions in the Act itself. 

In all such cases too the procedure followed is that of the general 
criminal courts. In the course of the preparatory work on the 
Labour Courts Bill the question whether criminal cases in labour 
matters should be heard by the Labour Courts was considered. 
But the proposal was not inserted in the Bill, as it seems open to 
question whether in view of their composition the Labour Courts 
are fitted to administer criminal justice on behalf of the state ; 
with the further doubt whether the fact of their also hearing 
criminal cases might not prejudice the confidence on the part of 
both employers and workers which the members of the Labour 
Courts should and must enjoy. 
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As regards employment and placing, an Order of 9 December 
1918 of the Federal Office for Economic Demobilisation (R.G.BL., 
p- 1421) had already set up a widely ramified system of placing 
authorities. This system was given final shape and a definite 
place in Federal legislation by the Employment Exchanges Act 
of 22 July 1922 and the institution of the Federal Employment 
Exchange Office (now a section of the Federal Labour Administra- 
tion in the Federal Ministry of Labour), a technical central office 
for the organisation of the labour market. These authorities, and 
the representatives of the economic associations of employers and 
workers who collaborate with them, have only administrative func- 
tions. The Employment Exchanges Act also contains penal pro- 
visions (e.g. for failure to provide certain information or to notify 
the beginning or ending of a strike or lockout), which are enforced 
in the same way as in the case of workers’ protection. 


The provisions for unemployment relief are carried out by 
means of administrative measures. 


Lastly, in the field of social insurance, the different branches 
depend on different carriers of insurance (sick funds, mutual bene- 
fit societies, the State insurance institutions, special institutions 
for invalidity and other insurance, the Federal Insurance Institu- 
tions for Employees, and the Federal Mining Association), and 
different insurance authorities (the local and central insurance offices, 
the Federal Insurance Office, and the State insurance offices). 
The carriers of insurance have to accept or reject claims, and so 
have certain duties and powers of themselves taking a decision, 
but their activities are essentially administrative. The insurance 
authorities have to supervise the administrative work of the 
carriers of insurance, which gives them the status and functions 
of administrative authorities ; they act as administrative courts, 
on the contrary, when they have to decide on claims by insured 
persons submitted to them for legal remedy. A more detailed 
discussion of these means of enforcing labour laws would however 
go beyond the limits of the space now available. 


The provisions for the enforcement of labour legislation also 
belong to labour law in the wider sense, and must be included in 
the future Labour Code. At present, except for the regulations 
on the judicial authorities with jurisdiction over labour matters, 
they are occasionally found in the Act containing regulations for 
that branch of labour law to which they apply. 
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II. Courts with Jurisdiction in Labour Matters 


(1) Ordinary Courts of Justice. 

As we have already seen, labour legislation has developed into 
a special branch of law alongside the general civil law, though 
without as yet embracing all legal relationships within the field 
of labour law, so that it has to be completed by the general civil 
law. The situation is similar as regards the administration cf labour 
laws by the courts. The generality of citizens of the state, what- 
ever their occupation, are within the jurisdiction of the “ ordi- 
nary ” courts (ordentliche Gerichte), so called in contradistinction 
to the “ special ” courts (Sondergerichte), to be described farther 
on. The ordinary courts are mainly governed by two Acts : the 
Judicature Act (Gerichisverfassungsgesetz) and the Code of Civil 
Procedure (Zivilprozessordnung), which came into force on 1 Octo- 
ber 1879 and apply throughout the whole country. The Judicature 
Act, which has been little modified except as regards criminal jus- 
tice, determines the structure and composition of the courts for 
both civil and criminal cases. The Code of Civil Procedure, which 
has had frequent amendments and additions, some of them of quite 
recent date, fixes the procedure in civil cases and determines the 
courts which are competent to hear these cases according to the 
persons, things, and places concerned. Corresponding regulations 
for procedure and competence in criminal cases are laid down 
in the Code of Criminal Procedure (Strafprozessordnung), which 
also came into force throughout the whole country on 1 October 
1879, and has recently been considerably modified. As regards 
civil cases, the Judicature Act abolished the old manorial courts, 
which still survived here and there for civil and even for criminal 
matters ; the courts are now all state courts. 

In addition to the general courts there are also “ special ” 
courts “ appointed or allowed ” by Federal legislation for dealing 
with disputes within certain occupational limits. These are the 
Industrial and Commercial Courts (Gewerbegerichte, Kaufmanns- 
gerichte) which hear civil disputes concerned with |labour law ; 
they will be described in further detail below. Special courts do 
not yet exist for all workers and employees, but only for certain 
groups. Disputes affecting other groups (e.g. agricultural workers 
and domestic servants) are still within the jurisdiction of the ordi- 
nary courts. 

The combined activities of the ordinary and the special courts 
in civil disputes concerned with labour law are described in German 
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by the inclusive term “labour jurisdiction ” (Arbeitsgerichts- 
barkeit). It is the intention of the Labour Courts Act, which is 
at present awaiting the decision of Parliament, to create a com- 
prehensive system of special “ Labour Courts” (Arbeitsgerichte) 
to deal with all disputes concerned with labour law for all categories 
of workers and employees. 

As has already been pointed out, however, the ordinary civil 
procedure is still called upon to enforce labour laws ; moreover, the 
future Labour Courts Act will presumably adapt the procedure of 
the Labour Courts very closely to the corresponding provisions of 
the Code of Civil Procedure. It therefore seems necessary to give 
a brief account of the ordinary civil courts and procedure, in so far 
as they are of importance for disputes concerned with labour law. 

In all the Federal States there are Official Courts (Amtsgerichte), 
District Courts (Landgerichte), and one or more Upper District 
Courts (Oberlandesgerichte). Each of these courts is an authority 
of the State in which it is, but their constitution and jurisdiction 
are determined by Federal legislation (the Judicature Act), their 
procedure is laid down in the Federal Code of Civil Procedure, and 
they have to apply both Federal legislation and the laws of their 
own State. The highest German court of law for the whole country 
is the Federal Court (Reichsgericht) in Leipzig ; as its name implies, 
it is a Federal authority. 

The Official Courts are each composed of a single judge (“ offi- 
cial judges ”) ; the District Courts are composed partly of a single 
judge, partly of a bench of judges : the “Civil Chambers ” (Zivil- 
kammern) , and sometimes the special Chambers for Commercial Mat- 
ters which in case of necessity may be constituted in connection with 
a District Court ; the Upper District Courts and the Federal Court 
consist of benches of judges, called “Civil Senates” (Zivilsenate). 

The official judges and the members of the Civil Chambers of 
the District Courts and the Federal Court are all professional 
judges “ learned in the law ” (rechtsgelehrte Richter) ; i.e. persons 
who are qualified for the office of judge by having studied law at 
a university, passed the two prescribed examinations, and under- 
gone a preparatory period of practical training. Women are now 
eligible for appointment as judges on the same conditions as men. 
The only non-professional judges are the assessors in the Chambers 
for Commercial Matters and in the Rent Conciliation Offices attached 
to the Official Courts. In addition, there is a more recent 
regulation to the effect that in cases heard before the Official 
Courts, the District Courts, and the Upper District Court as courts 
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either of first or of second instance, two assessors who are not 
professional judges are to be added, on the joint request of both 
parties to the case, when what is called an “ arbitration 
judgement ” (Schiedsurteil) is to be given. 

The Official Courts have jurisdiction in disputes concerning 
money claims where the amount in dispute does not exceed 500 gold 
marks, and in certain disputes which call for specially rapid proce- 
dure or special familiarity with the relevant local conditions, 
regardless of the amount in dispute. They deal with disputes be- 
tween employers and workers relating to the conditions of service 
or work, and also with the disputes specified in section 4 of the 
Industrial Courts Act, so far as these arise during the period of 
service, work, or apprenticeship. The latter group includes dis- 
putes relating to any of the following : the continuance of the 
employment relationship and the obligations (both work and wages) 
incurred under it; the delivery and contents of the work-book, 
certificate, etc.; the return of certificates, books, papers, tools, 
security, etc. which have changed hands for reasons connected 
with the employment ; claims for compensation or for the payment 
of fines provided in the contract for non-fulfilment of obligations 
affecting any of the objects enumerated above, or for unlawful 
or incorrect entries in work-books, certificates, etc., sick-fund 
books or insurance cards for employees’ or invalidity insurance, 
and similar documents. 

The Civil Chambers of the District Courts are courts of both 
first and second instance. As courts of first instance they have 
to hear and decide all civil disputes which do not come before the 
Official Courts. As courts of second instance they hear appeals 
and complaints against the findings of the Official Courts in civil 
disputes. 

The Civil Senates of the Upper District Courts are courts of 
second instance only ; their sole function is to decide on appeals 
against final judgements of the District Courts and on complaints 
against the other decisions of these Courts. 

The Civil Senates of the Federal Court are competent to revise 
on points of law the final judgements of. the Upper District Courts, 
and also original decisions of the District Courts, if the appellant 
applies direct to the Federal Court for revision instead of appealing 
first to the Upper District Court — a form of procedure (the so- 
called Sprungrevision) which has recently been made permissible 
subject to the consent of the other party to the case. Civil dis- 
putes can therefore come before the Federal Court only if they 
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have been decided in the first instance by a District Court. It 
follows that a very large number of cases — those concerning 
money claims where the amount in dispute does not exceed 500 gold 
marks, and those in which the Official Courts have jurisdiction 
regardless of the amount in dispute — can never come before the 
Federal Court at all. 

In disputes concerning money claims appeals and applications 
for revision are further restricted by the fixing of a lower limit for 
the amount of the claim in each alternative (the so-called Beru/- 
ungssumme or Revisionssumme). These amounts were formerly 
specified in the Act. Under existing regulations they are fixed 
by the Federal Minister of Justice after consultation of a committee 
of the Reichstag, in agreement with the Federal Council ; at present 
the amounts are 50 marks for appeals, and 4,000 marks for revision. 
Findings may be submitted to revision regardless of the amount 
in dispute either on a point of law or on the ground of the inadmis- 
sibility of appeal. 

As regards the procedure laid down in the Code of Civil Proce- 
dure and the amending and supplementary regulations issued in 
connection with it, the principles are essentially the same for the 


District Courts, the Upper District Courts, and the Federal Court : 
for the Official Courts there are several differences. 


In the District Courts and the higher Courts the procedure is 
based on three principles : that all the proceedings shall be oral 
(Mindlichkeit) ; that the judgement shall be based solely on the 
materials tendered by the parties (Verhandlungsmaxime) ; and that 
the parties themselves are responsible for the direction of the case 
(Parteibetrieb). But all three principles are more or less weakened 
in practice — the first by the fact that in the oral statements of the 
parties reference is permitted to documents submitted to the Court ; 
the second by the obligation imposed on the judge who is trying 
the case to exert every effort to get the parties to state all impor- 
tant facts, produce evidence, and submit pertinent proposals, 
so as to throw all possible light on the case. As for the third, the 
practice of direction of the case by the parties (Parteibetrieb) 
has often led to much delay, and even to deliberate postponement, 
so that in recent years it has been largely replaced even in the 
higher Courts by the practice of direction by the Court (Amis- 
betrieb), which was formerly obligatory only in the Official Courts. 
All these innovations have considerably reduced the divergences 
between the practice of the higher Courts and that of the Official 
Courts. The latter has however still kept severa! special features, 
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justified and indeed imposed by the (usually) greater simplicity 
of the law and the facts involved, the smaller amount in dispute, 
and the greater need for expedition in the cases tried before the 
Official Courts. One of the most important of these differences is 
that before the District, Upper District, and Federal Courts the 
parties must always be represented by a professional lawyer who 
is recognised by the Court in question (Anwaltszwang), while 
before the Official Courts the parties may conduct their case either 
in person or by means of any competent representative. Another 
special feature of Official Court procedure is that service of writs 
and other documents, except of the judgement itself, is effected 
not by the parties to the case, but by the Court. The parties do 
not issue summonses. The date of the hearing is fixed by the Court. 
The Court may issue instructions which, according to the com- 
plaint or other preliminary documents, seem likely to help to 
throw light on the facts of the case, even before the beginning of 
the oral proceedings. Lastly, it has recently been made possible 
to appeal from judgements of the Official Courts in disputes concern- 
ing money claims, provided the amount in dispute is not less than 
a certain prescribed minimum. This minimum is fixed in the 
same way as the Revisionssumme; at present it is 50 gold 
marks. 

Two recently instituted forms of procedure may also be men- 
tioned, as their insertion in the Labour Courts Bill was considered , 
but was rejected for reasons to be explained later. These are the 
“amicable procedure” (Giiteverfahren) and the “arbitration pro- 
cedure ” (Schiedsurteilverfahren). 

The “amicable procedure ” — explicitly so called only for Offi- 
cial Court procedure — must precede the hearing of the complaint, 
except in one of the exceptional cases specified by the law. The 
Court discusses the whole situation with the parties, weighing all 
the circumstances without prejudice, and tries to bring about an 
amicable settlement. If the parties cannot agree at this stage, 
then on the application of either party the case is tried by the 
ordinary procedure, either at once, or at a new date to be fixed 
immediately. 

When a complaint is submitted to a District Court, there is a 
somewhat similar provision that there must be a preparatory 
hearing of the case before a single judge of the Court. It is his 
business to try to settle the dispute amicably; if this cannot 
be done, he has to obtain full explanations of the whole matter in 
dispute, if necessary by taking evidence. In disputes concerning 
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money claims, if both parties agree, he can deliver judgement in 
the place of the full Court. 

The “arbitration procedure” is intended to expedite and 
simplify the procedure before the Official, District, and Upper 
District Courts. It is applicable only on the request of both parties 
and is marked by great freedom as to form, the aim being to ensure 
the greatest possible flexibility and speed. The Court — the Court 
of first or second instance which would in any case have jurisdic- 
tion in the dispute — determines its procedure at its own discre- 
tion ; the only restriction is that representation by counsel is com- 
pulsory except in the Official Courts. Disputes concerning money 
claims which are within the jurisdiction of the Official Courts must 
be heard and decided by the arbitration procedure if the amount 
in dispute does not exceed 50 gold marks at the moment the com- 
plaint is submitted, whether the parties propose it or not. In 
these cases the addition to the bench of assessors who are not 
professional judges cannot be demanded. 


(2) Special Courts with Jurisdiction in Labour Matters. 

Apart from the proposed Labour Courts, to be described in the 
next section of the article, there exist several kinds of Special 
Court for dealing with disputes in labour matters. These are the 
Industrial and Commercial Courts (Gewerbegerichten, Kaufmanns- 
gerichten), the Mining Industrial Courts (Berggewerbegericht), the 
Guilds (Innungen), and the Guild Arbitration Courts (Jnnungs- 
schiedsgerichte). They have a definite jurisdiction and procedure 
of their own, even though the latter is modelled on and closely 
resembles the civil procedure of the ordinary courts. But their 
jurisdiction extends only to certain specified groups of persons 
and to cases of specified kinds. Disputes outside either of these 
limits are up to the present within the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts with their ordinary rules of procedure. 

The Industrial Courts owe their origin to the circumstance 
that with the growth in the industrial working population the need 
was increasingly felt for some kind of tribunal to deal with disputes 
between employers and workers which should have the advantage 
of speed and should enjoy the confidence of both parties. The 
guilds had primitive arrangements of this kind towards the end of 
the Middle Ages. But the real prototype of the Industrial Courts 
was to be found in the conseils de prud’hommes, which had been 
gradually set up in numerous branches of industry in France from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century onwards. A different 
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course had been pursued in Germany by the Industrial Code of 
21 June 1869 for the North German Federation, and the earlier 
Prussian General Industrial Code of 17 January 1845. According 
to these laws the communal authorities could either themselves 
take decisions in petty disputes between industrial workers and 
their employers, or could appoint arbitration courts consisting of 
equal numbers of employers and of workers for this purpose. 
Only comparatively few towns, however, had made use of these 
powers, echos of which are still to be found in the Industrial 
Courts Act. This Act was promulgated on 29 July 1890 (R.G. 
BI., p. 141) and came into force on 1 April 1891. It was consider- 
ably modified by an amending Act of 30 June 1901 (R.G.BL., 
p. 249), and the amended text was re-issued under date of 29 Sept- 
ember 1901 (R.G.BI., p. 353); separate points were subsequently 
further modified by various Acts. 

According to this Act an Industrial Court may be set up by 
means of a by-law by a commune, or by an association of com- 
munes for its district ; a Court must be set up if the commune had 
more than 20,000 inhabitants at the last Census. On the applica- 
tion of the employers or workers concerned the Government of a 
Federal State may order a Court to be set up. At present there 
are 562 Industrial Courts in Germany. They are distributed over 
all parts of the country, but they do not by any means cover it; 
in fact, except for some individual States, there are everywhere 
larger or smaller areas which are not within the jurisdiction of any 
Industrial Court. This is especially so in the predominantly agri- 
cultural districts, as land workers are not within the scope of the 
Act, so that an Industrial Court would have little or nothing to 
do in districts where agriculture is almost the only industry. For 
similar reasons the Courts are but thinly scattered in other regions 
where there is little ordinary industry. In districts not within 
the jurisdiction of an Industrial Court disputes between industrial 
workers and their employers must be brought before the ordinary 
courts ; a similar statement holds for the Commercial Courts, to 
be described below. 

While the Industrial Courts are communal institutions, the 
justice they administer is state justice. They have the legal nature 
of courts of law, take the place of the ordinary courts for the dis- 
putes assigned to their jurisdiction, and take legal decisions as do 
the ordinary courts. Their special composition and specific pro- 
cedure are intended only to ensure the expert and rapid settle- 
ment of disputes. Their creation, organisation, jurisdiction, and 
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procedure are all based on Federal legislation, the Industrial Courts 
Act, which contains all these regulations, being a Federal Act. 
It follows that they are fundamentally the same throughout the 
country. Like the ordinary courts, they have to apply both Federal 
law (in particular, besides the provisions of the Industrial Courts 
Act itself, those of the Civil Code and of Federal labour legislation) 
and State law, i.e. laws and orders of the separate Federal States, 
in so far as these have force alongside Federal law. 

Geographically, a dispute is within the jurisdiction of that 
Industrial Court whose district includes either the place where the 
obligation in dispute should be fulfilled, or the industrial premises 
of the employer, or the residence of both parties. If several Courts 
are competent, the plaintiff has the right to choose between them. 
If a dispute is geographically within the jurisdiction of an Industrial 
Court it is thereby excluded from the jurisdiction of all ordinary 
courts. 

As regards the persons concerned in disputes, the personal 
competence of the Industrial Courts extends to employers and 
workers in the sense of the Industrial Courts Act. The term 
“ workers ” covers those journeymen, assistants, factory workers, 
and apprentices to whom Title VIII of the Industrial Code applies, 
and also works officials, foremen, and higher technical employees 
whose yearly earnings do not exceed the result of multiplying the 
basic rate of 5,000 marks by the Federal weekly cost-of-living 
index number published in the previous week (rounded off to the 
next lowest multiple of 10,000). 

The consequence of limiting the definition of the term “ work- 
ers ” by this reference to the Industrial Code is that workers and 
employees who are not covered by the Code are excluded from the 
benefit of the Industrial Courts. These are in the first place all 
persons employed in agriculture and forestry, fisheries, and public 
ferry-boat undertakings, on sea-going vessels, in industrial under- 
takings belonging to railways, and in domestic service. According 
to decisions of the Federal Court the following are also excluded 
from the application of the Industrial Code and therefore of the 
Industrial Courts Act : office staff of lawyers, notaries, bailifts, 
owners of undertakings concerned with emigration and emigration 
agents, and owners of insurance undertakings ; employees of un- 
admitted attorneys (Rechtskonsulenten) and insurance agents, on 
the contrary, are included. Other excluded categories are persons 
directly or indirectly concerned in medical occupations, such as 
doctors’ and dentists’ assistants, and nursing staff in hospitals, 


« 
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but not domestic staff in a nursing home conducted for profit, 
nor dentists’ technical assistants. Similar distinctions are drawn 
in the artistic professions, according as the work done is of a higher 
kind (e.g. an operatic singer in an important theatre), or simpler 
and not really artistic, or merely mechanical (e.g. lower-grade musi- 
cians, supernumeraries, stage workers, dressers, etc.). The Indus- 
trial Courts Act itself explicitly states that its provisions are not 
applicable to employees and apprentices in commercial under- 
takings and chemists’ shops, or to workers employed in industrial 
undertakings belonging to the Army or the Navy. 

The term “employers ” in the sense of the Industrial Courts 
Act covers all independent heads of businesses who regularly 
employ at least one worker throughout the year or at certain periods. 
The jurisdiction of the Industrial Courts as a rule extends also 
to industrial disputes between persons carrying on home industries 
or home workers and their employers, and those between persons 
working for the same employer, e.g. disputes arising out of a so- 
called “ group agreement ’’ (Gruppenakkord). It in no case 
extends to disputes between two employers, or between an employer 
and a third party, or between two workers employed by different 
employers, or between a worker and a third party. 


As regards the subject-matter of disputes, the material compe- 
tence of the Industrial Courts is primarily determined by the stipu- 


lation in the Act that they can deal only with “ industrial disputes 
(gewerbliche Streitigkeiten). According to the interpretation given 
in judicial decisions and literature, this term covers disputes arising 
out of and in connection with an industrial undertaking. In a 
further provision (section 4) the Act enumerates those industrial 
disputes in which the Industrial Courts have jurisdiction, regard- 
less of the amount in dispute. These include, first, those disputes 
which, as shown above, are within the jurisdiction of the official 
Courts, as regards their subject-matter, regardless of the amount 
in dispute ; it is to be noted that in disputes of this kind it follows 
from the explanation given above as to geographical limits of com- 
petence that the jurisdiction of the official Courts is effective only 
if there is no official Court for the locality of the dispute. As 
regards subject-matter, the Act limits the jurisdiction of the 
Official Courts only by specifying that the disputes must have 
“ arisen during the period of the relationship of service, work, or 
apprenticeship ” ; but the Industrial Courts have also jurisdiction 
in disputes concerning the beginning or ending of the employment 
relationship, as well as in disputes of the specified character which 
‘ 
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arise before the beginning or after the ending of the relationship 
of service, etc. Claims arising out of an agreement imposing 
restrictions on the industrial activity of a worker for the period 
after the ending of the employment relationship (the so-called 
“ competition clause ”) now come before the Industrial Courts, 
however large the amount in dispute may be. 

These various regulations define the material competence of 
the Industrial Courts in relation to other tribunals, especially 
the ordinary courts; the limits are exclusive and exhaustive. 
With reference to special courts an extensive interpretation is 
not permissible. It follows, in particular, that claims for compensa- 
tion other than those specified in section 4 of the Industrial Courts 
Act will not lie before an Industrial Court ; for instance, claims by 
a worker for damages on account of bodily injury or of non-obser- 
vance of the regulations of the Industrial Code and the Civil Code 
for the protection of the workers. 

It follows from these limitations on the personal and material 
competence of the Industria] Courts that they have no jurisdiction 
in disputes arising out of collective agreements. In suits concerned 
with legal relationships in private law arising out of a collective 
agreement the parties at law are the contracting parties of the 
collective agreement : on the side of the workers one or more 
workers’ organisations, which are not within the jurisdiction of the 
Industrial Courts: and these Courts can take cognisance only of 
disputes arising out of a_ specific individual employment 
relationship, with which a collective agreement does not 
concern itself. Works agreements cannot give rise to civil 
disputes, as in spite of the agreement the sole basis of thir effec- 
tiveness is provided by public law in relation to the org nisation 
of the undertaking ; they are therefore also outside the jurisdiction 
of th> Industrial Courts. 

The material competence of the Industrial and also of the 
Commercial Courts has recently been extended. The interest 
of this extension is due not so much to the number or importance 
of the matters added to their jurisdiction, but rather to the resulting 
changes in methods of organisation and to the aims in view, for 
which reason it calls for further examination here. 

The Conciliation Order of 30 October 1923 transferred to the 
competence of these special courts a number of cases which had 
formerly been within the competence of the Conciliation Commit- 
tees set up under the National Service Act of 5 December 1916 
(R.G.BL., p. 1333), either alone, or in addition to or provisionally 


‘ 
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after other bodies (district economic councils, arbitration insti- 
tutions set up by agreement, etc.). These cases were as follows : 

(1) disputes arising out of the Works Councils Act, in particular 
those over alleged departure from the principles agreed upon 
between the council of wage-earning or of salaried employees 
(or the works council) and the employer as to the engagement 
of workers and employees, or over the dismissal of a worker or 
employee ; 

(2) disputes arising out of the Provisional Agricultural Labour 
Code of 24 January 1919, in particular those over the cash value 
of agreed payments in kind to be made by the employer to a 
worker, such as housing and use of land, the division of the produce 
of the land allotted to the worker for his own use if his employment 
terminates before the date originally fixed, and the suitability 
of the wage and the work expected in the case of war-disabled 
men and other workers of lower working capacity ; 

(3) disputes arising out of the Federal War Pensions Act 
of 30 June 1923 (R.G.BI., I, p. 523), over alleged violation of the 
rule that pensions of war-disabled men and cf widows and ory hans 
of deceased ex-service men must not be taken into acccunt in 
calculating weg>s ; 

(4) a number of cases relating to workers’ representative 
bodies under the Works Councils Act, in which differences of 
opinion may arise between the employer and the workers and 
employees or their representative bodies within the undertaking. 

In cases belonging to any cf the first three groups, we have 
either civil disputes or disputes which at least closely resemble 
them. Cases in the fcurih group, on the contrary, as regards 
their treatment by the competent au: horities, have most in common 
with cases within the domain of the so-called “ voluntary ” admin- 
istration cf justice (questions of guardianship, inheritance, etc.), 
which are half-way between legal disputes and administrative 
matters. Accordingly all these cases belong more to the sphere 
cf the administration cf justice than to that of the adjustment of 
disputes; and this view is further strengthened if the original 
idea that the task of the conciliaticn au: horities was to collaborate 
in the settlement of labcur dispu‘es, is replaced by the newer 
concept, embodied in the Conciliation Order of 30 October 1923, 
that their task is to provide official help towards the ccnclusicn 
of collective agreements (ccllective contracts and works agreements). 

If in spite of this these cases were placed within the competence 
of the Conciliaticn Committees by the Works Councils Act, the 
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Provisional Agricultural Labour Code, and the Federal War 
Pensions Act, this decision is easily accounted for in the light 
of that earlier conception of the task of these Committees which 
was still prevalent when these Acts were passed, and naturally 
led to the acceptance of some such arrangement. In any case it 
it was even then only a temporary expedient. For to assign 
these cases to the ordinary courts would have been inadmissible, 
as this would have been a violation of the principle of special 
ecurts for labour disputes, and would have run counter to the 
efforts then being made to introduce a comprehensive system 
of ccurts with jurisdiction in labour matters. From their nature 
and the scope of their tasks, the natural authorities to call in 
would have been the Industrial and Commercial Ccurts; but on 
acccunt of the numerous deficiencies in the field of their competence 
they were not considered suitable. In spite of this undeniable 
misgiving, however, the Conciliation Order of 30 October 1923 
preferred to assign the four groups of cases in question to the 
Industrial and Commercial Courts, partly because their treatment 
of the Conciliation Committees had proved a failure. But a 
further reason was the wish t& renew the distinction formerly 
drawn between the administration of justice and the adjustment 
of disputes in labour matters, which had been partly obliterated 
by legislation, and so to clear the ground in this direction for the 
future Labour Courts Act and th> comprehensive Conciliation 
Order which had also not yet become law. 

At the same time there was a temporary difficulty to be met, 
namely, the impossibility of instituting a uniform jurisdictional 
system in view of the incompleteness of the Industrial and Commer- 
cial Courts. In districts where there was no Industrial or Com- 
mercial Court, the cases in question were left to the Conciliation 
Committees. But since thoy were to deal with these matters 
not as conciliation authorities but as labour courts, a special orga- 
nisation was set up in them by the creation of Labour Court 
Chambers (arbeitsgerichtliche Kammern), consisting of an impartial 
chairman and one representative each of the employers and of 
the workers. Special regulations for the procedure of these Cham- 
bers were issued in the Administrative Order of 10 December 
1923 (R.G.BI., I, p. 1191) of the Federal Minister of Labour. 
The regulations also govern the procedure of the Industrial and 
Commercial Courts when dealing with the specified cases. It 
seemed unnecessary, however, to set up any special organisation 
within these Courts, in view of their composition and special 
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arrangements ; the Conciliation Order merely said that for this 
new sphere of their activities the Courts should “ be deemed to 
be labcur ccurts”. Accordingly — at least until the Labour 
Ccurts Act becomes law — the term “ labour courts ” is for the 
time being taken to mean the Industrial and Commercial Courts, 
when dealing with the cases enumerated above, and the Labour 
Ccurt Chambers of the Conciliation Committees. The competence 
of all these (provisional) labour courts is strictly defined and cannot 
be modified by agreement between the parties. The decisions 
of the labour ccurts are final; no appeal or complaint against 
them in any of the specified cases is allowed. 

Each Industrial Court consists of a chairman and at least 
one vice-chairman, and th2 necessary number of assessors (at 
least four); half chosen from th> employers and half from the 
workers. The chairman and vice-chairman may not be either 
employers or workers, and must be at least 25 years old ; no other 
qualifications are prescribed for them. They are appointed for 
at least one year either by the magistrate, or if none exists or the 
local by-laws so prescribe, by the municipal council, or in the case 
of an association of communes by its representative council. 
The assessors are elected by direct and secret ballot, on the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation ; the employers’ and workers’ 
representatives are elected by the employers and workers re- 
spectively. The right of voting and of standing for election is 
confined to persons (including women) who are either employers 
or workers in the sense of the Industrial Courts Act, and are 
qualified to hold the office of unpaid magistrate (Schdffe) according 
to the Judicature Act. Electors must be at least 20 years old and 
must have either their residence or their occupation in the district 
covered by the Industrial Court. At the date of the election 
the assessors, like the chairman and vice-chairman, must be at 
least 25 years old. More detailed instructions as to the election 
of the assessors and the relative procedure are laid down in the 
by-laws of the Court; for instance, as to the period of office of 
the assessors, within the limits prescribed by the Act (minimum 
one year, maximum six years). Re-election is allowed. The 
office of assessor is honorary ; but travelling expenses are reimbursed 
and an allowance is paid for loss of time. 

Except when otherwise provided by the Act, the Industrial 
Court sits and takes decisions as a bench consisting of a chairman 
(or vice-chairman) and two assessors — one employer and one 
worker. The procedure is in principle the same as that for civil 
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disputes in the Official Courts, as prescribed in the Code of Civil 
Procedure. Certain divergences from these rules were provided 
for, so as to simplify and accelerate the procedure in the Industrial 
Courts, in harmony with the nature of the disputes to be dealt 
with and the needs of the parties; but these divergences have 
lost much of their significance since numerous recent amendments 
to the Code of Civil Procedure have also modified the Official 
Court procedure in the same direction and so brought it into 
much closer agreement with the Industrial Court procedure. 
In particular, in both the direction of the case is now almost entirely 
withdrawn from the parties and transferred to the Court ; in addi- 
tion the principle that the case is decided on the evidence tendered 
by the parties (Verhandlungsmaxime) has been largely replaced 
by the principle of judicial examination (Untersuchungsmaxime), 
the bridge being the duty imposed on the judge of using all his 
efforts to elucidate the affair. 

Of the differences still remaining between the two procedures 
the following are the most important. 

(1) In the Industrial and Commercial Courts expert assessors 
chosen from the employers and workers (industrial or commercial 
as the case may be) regularly take part in the proceedings ; the only 
exception to their presence is in a preparatory hearing of the case, 
in which compromise, withdrawal of the complaint, and renunciation 
or reccgnition of the amount in dispute, but nothing else, may 
be discussed and perhaps lead to a settlement of the dispute. 
In the Official Courts, on the contrary, hearing before a single 
judge is the rule, and the arbitration procedure referred to above 
is the only circumstance enabling assessors who are not judges 
to be added. In the latter case while the assessors are nominated 
by the parties to the dispute, they need not themselves be employers 
or workers and do not therefore offer any guarantee of the pos- 
session of expert knowledge of the situation. In addition, the 
appointment of even these lay assessors is conditional on joint 
application by both parties, and is not allowed in disputes con- 
cerning money claims of small value. 

(2) Lawyers, and persons (e.g. unadmitted attorneys) who 
transact business before the Courts as a regular profession, are 
not allowed to represent or advise the parties before the Industrial 
Courts. Representatives of associations of employers or workers, 
in particular trade union officials, are however allowed to act, 
provided that it is on behalf of members of their own association 
and that they-do not appear before the Court for payment on 
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behalf of any one other than these members or the association 
itself. In the Official Courts, on the contrary, the parties to the 
dispute may act for themselves or employ the services of any 
competent person either to represent or to advise them. 

The recent additions to the methods authorised by the Code 
of Civil Procedure — the “ amicable procedure ” and the “ arbi- 
tration procedure ” — are available without further legislative 
action for use in the Industrial Courts, as for the procedure in 
these Courts, according to the Industrial Courts Act, the regulations 
in the Code of Civil Procedure for the Official Courts are to be 
applied mutatis mutandis. In any case the “ amicable procedure” 
did in fact already exist for the Industrial Courts in this sense 
that from the outset the Industrial Courts Act attached great 
value to the amicable settlement of the dispute; it provided for 
this purpose that before the formal hearing of the case the Court 
should do all in its power to reach this result, and that it could 
renew the attempt at mediation at every stage of the proceedings, 
and at the end of the hearing must even repeat it in the presence 
of the parties. A large number of disputes are always settled 
in this way in the Industrial and Commercial Courts. 

An appeal from final decisions of the Industrial Courts will 
lie to the District Court, but only if the amount in dispute exceeds 
a certain sum. By a recent order this sum is the result of -multi- 
plying the basic sum of 300 marks by the Federal weekly cost-of- 
living index number published in the preceding week (rounded 
off to the next lowest multiple of 10,000). As noted above, appeals 
are forbidden only in cases in which an Industrial Court, by the 
provisions of the Conciliation Order of 30 October 1923, is acting 
as a “labour court”. The procedure in the District Courts for 
appeals from decisions of the Industrial Courts is governed by 
the rules laid down in the Code of Civil Procedure for appeals sub- 
mitted to them from decisions of the ordinary courts. Here too 
the parties are oblig2d to be represented by counsel. Process 
of execution in accordance with the provisions of the Code of 
Civil Procedure follows final decisions of the Industrial Courts, 
whether valid final (rechtskraé/tige) juigements or jucg>ments 
declared provisionally executory, and also compromises reached 
before these Courts. 

For disputes between employers and employed in mines, salt 
works, ore-dressing works, and quarries and excavations worked 
underground, special Mining Industrial Courts (Berggewerbegerichte) 
have been set up in several States by the State Government, under 
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the powers granted by the Industrial Courts Act ; at present there 
are nine of these. The provisions of the Industrial Courts Act 
apply to these Courts and their activities, with some few necessary 
modifications. 

According to the Industrial Code the guilds (Innungen) have 
themselves to decide disputes of the kind specified in section 4 
of the Industrial Courts Act between members of the guilds and 
their apprentices. They may also set up Guild Arbitration Courts 
(Innungschiedsgerichte) to deal with such disputes between members 
and their journeymen, assistants, or workers ; more detailed regu- 
lations for the composition of these Courts (corresponding to those 
for the Industrial Courts) and their procedure are contained 
in the Commercial Code. This arrangement has been explicitly 
maintained in force by the Industrial Courts Act, which further 
states that the competence of a guild or Guild Arbitration Court 
takes precedence of that of the Industrial Court, either existing 
or to be set up in the future for the district of the guild. 

The Commercial Courts Act of 6 July 1904 (R.G.BI., p. 266), 
which was modelled on the Industrial Courts Act and borrowed 
many of its provisions, set up a system of special ccurts called 
“ Commercial Courts ” (Kaufmannsgerichte) to deal with “ disputes 
arising out of the conditions of service or remuneration between 
merchants on the one hand and commercial employees or appren- 
tices on the other ”. The Commercial Courts, like the Industrial 
Courts, are independent courts, which administer justice on behalf 
of the State. As a rule, however, they are linked up with the 
Industrial Courts by having the same chairman and vice-chairman, 
and by sharing office staff and accommodation, etc. Exceptionally 
a Commercial Court may be set up in a district where there is no 
Industrial Court, or for special reasons may be kept quite distinct 
from the Industrial Court. There are at present altogether 320 
Commercial Courts. 

The regulations for the Commercial Courts are similar to those 
for the Industrial Courts (method of setting up the Courts and 
authorities competent for this, obligation to set up a court in 
communes with more than 20,000 inhabitants, payment of expenses 
of institution and of maintenance, geographical limits of competence 
of the Courts). As regards their personal competence, it is to be 
noted that the Act has not explained the terms “ merchant ” 
(Kaufmann, Kaufleute) “commercial employee” (Handlungs- 
gehilfe), and “ commercial apprentice ” (Handlungslehrling) used 
in defining the jurisdiction of the Courts. The persons covered 
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by these terms must therefore be determined by reference to the 
Commercial Code. There exists a comprehensive series of judicial 
decisions, emanating from the former Federal Upper Commercial 
Ccurt, the Federal Court, and various Upper District Courts, 
which determine the applicability of one or other of these terms to 
numerous individual cases. The only general limitation in the 
Act is that commercial employees whose wage or salary exceeds 
a certain sum — at present fixed in the same way as the limit 
under the Industrial Courts Act for works officials, foremen, etc. — 
and employees and apprentices in chemists’ shops are excluded 
from its effects. It follows that these persons are also ineligible 
as assessors in Commercial Courts and cannot take part in the 
election of assessors. 

There are some further limitations in the Act with regard to 
the election of assessors. Candidates must be merchants who 
employ at least one employee or apprentice regularly throughout 
the year or at certain times of year. Voters must carry on a 
business or be employed in the district of the Court. For the 
chairman and vice-chairman it is not merely specified — to corres- 
pond to the Industrial Courts Act — that they must be neither 
merchants nor employees; but there is the further stipulation 
that (apart from exceptions which may be authorised by the 
higher administrative authorities) only such persons may be elected 
as are qualified for appointment as judge or as a h‘gher adminis- 
trative official. 

The material competence of the Commercial Courts is defined 
in general terms in section 1 of the Act, and further in section 5 
by an enumeration of the disputes that are within the competence 
of the Courts regardless of the amount in dispute. This list is 
almost word for word the same as that in section 4 of the Industrial 
Courts Act, with the substitution of “ service or apprenticeship ” 
for “ work”, and “ commercial employees or apprentices ” for 
“workers ”. In other points, too, apart from these and other 
similar modifications due to the difference in the persons covered, 
the Commercial Courts Act has either followed the provisions 
of the Industrial Courts Act or merely referred to these. This 
is so in particular for the composition and membership of the 
Courts, the election of assessors, the admission of women as assessors 
or electors for them, the minimum age limits of members of the 
Courts and of electors, and procedure, including the provisions 
as to the persons who are allowed to appear in Court and to repre- 
sent or advise the parties and the admissibility of appeal to the 
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District Court (limited, as in the Industrial Courts Act, to cases 
where the amount in dispute exceeds a sum specified in the Act). 
The fees are also fixed on the same scale for both kinds of Court ; 
they are considerably lower than in the Official Courts for a dispute 
concerning a claim for the same amount. The fees for appeals 
are in general to be fixed on the same scale us for appeals from 
the ordinary courts to a District Court. The District Courts are 
the final courts of appeal from both the Industrial and the Com- 
mercial Courts; the result of this is that it has been impossible 
to develop a uniform body of judicial precedents in the fields 
covered by these Courts. 


(To be continued.) 














Credit Co-operation 
as Adapted to the Needs of the Worker 


by 
Roy F. BERGENGREN 
Executive Secretary, Credit Union National Extension Bureau, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Reference has been made on many occasions to the fact that the 
practice of selling on credit is a menace both to the free disposal of 
wages and to the independence and dignity of the wage earner. 
Consumers’ co-operative societies have performed a task of both 
educational and liberative value in this respect, by encouraging among 
their members the principles of cash purchase, and in various ways 
organising and assisting their efforts to save. A tendency — now 
rapidly spreading both in the United States and in some European 


countries — to stimulate production by the encouragement of sales on , 


the instalment system, with various other “‘ advantages ’’, constitutes 
a new and grave danger to the worker earning a small or moderate 
wage. Special consumers’ credit banks have been established ; these, 
however, may be criticised as resulting in raising the price of articles 
purchased with their assistance (interest on capital invested, insurance 
of risks, general expenses), and moreover it may be said that their 
object is to increase the temptation to purchase, which may in turn 
result in the worker getting into debt and virtual thraldom. The aim 
of sound credit, in so far as it may be considered indispensable, should 
be, not to tempt the consumer to make unnecessary purchases by 
offering facilities, but to make possible some necessary purchase with 
a view to which he has already made endeavours to save. Moreover, 
credit will be characterised by sincerity if it is organised, not by the 
sellers or on their behalf, but by the purchasers — for their own 
purposes and under their own control. The aim of the following 
article is to show how sound credit has been organised on co-operative 
lines and in a form adapted to the needs of the working classes. It 
also demonstrates the results of this system, which, says Mr. Bergengren, 
“has been described as the instalment plan in reverse — saving by 
instalments to make cash buying possible ”’. 


Before we can discuss ‘ credit co-operation ’”? we must give 
some thought to the word “ credit ”. What is “ credit” ? How 
is the right of the individual to credit determined ? If such right 
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exists within the individual, what credit resources are available 
to him ? What price must be paid for credit ? What regulates 
the price ? What is “‘ usury ” ? How does “ co-operative credit ” 
differ from any other sort of credit ? What, particularly, is the 
credit problem of the worker ? Of what significance to the worker 
is co-operative as distinguished from any other type of credit 
accommodation ? These are but a few of the questions which 
are essentially associated with any general discussion of the subject 
in hand. Obviously we are concerned with many problems and, 
obviously again, each of these problems may be discussed within 
strict limitations and only as it bears directly on the primary 
object of this study. 


CREDIT 


‘** Credit” is defined by Myron T. Herrick in his book on 
rural credit? as ‘‘ that confidence reposed in a person which enables 
him to obtain from another the temporary use of a thing of value ”’ 
The “ thing of value ” may be money; it may be a commodity ; 
it may be a service. In each case the basis of the accommodation 
is the conviction on the part of the individual extending credit 
that the recipient of credit will pay at some subsequent time for 
the “‘ thing of value ” received and for its use. Franklin Winton 
Ryan points out in a very recent and authoritative book on usury? 
that ‘‘in primitive tribal society where the productive employ- 
ment of capital was practically unknown the prohibition of interest 
[for the use of money] in many instances may have been justified ”’. 
It is important, however, to have in mind that this discussion 
has nothing to do with primitive society. There are agencies which 
extend money credits without charging interest. Such a transaction 
has in it the element of charity. The use of money has value. 
One man, for example, invests his money in a garage ; at the end 
of the year he finds that he has netted a profit of 20 per cent, 
He is credited with business acumen. His neighbour invests an 
equal amount of money in a small-loans business and makes a 
net profit of less than 20 per cent. by charging 36 per cent. on 
the loans which he negotiates. Mostly because of historical pre- 
judice and a failure on the part of the general public to understand 





1 Myron T. Herrick and F. Incauis : Rural Credit — Land and Co-operative, 
p. 3. New York, Appleton, 1916. 

* Franklin Winton Ryan: Usury and Usury Laws, p. 180. Houghton Mifflin, 
1924. 
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this business of selling the use of money, he may find himself 
unjustly stigmatised a ‘‘ usurer ’’. Because money has value, to 
extend a loan of money without charging interest is a gratuity. 
We are concerned, therefore, with the extension of credit for 
which a charge is made just as a charge is made for the sale or 
use of any other commodity. 

Credit may be extended because the lender has sufficient faith 
that the borrower will pay, so that the credit extension is based 
exclusively on the character of the borrower, or rather on the 
character diagnosis of the recipient of credit made by the individual 
granting it. It becomes obvious, therefore, that the capacity to 
make correct credit diagnosis — to determine with accuracy in 
the individual case the capacity of the applicant for credit to 
meet his credit obligations — is the most important element in 
the transaction from the viewpoint of the credit grantor. There- 
fore, in theory at least, the individual or committee of individuals 
specifically skilled in the matter of determining credit would 
normally be expected to make a more accurate determination of 
the extent of the credit capacity of the individual under examination 
than would, for example, the storekeeper whose primary business 
is the merchandising of other commodities than money. 

Credit may also be extended on the basis of a pledge of goods, 
a mortgage of real estate, the guaranty of others that the obligation 
of the individual seeking credit will be met, or by the assignment 
of a thing of value. It would seem, therefore, that the develop- 
ment within the individual of the capacity to tender security is 
an element in the creation of his capacity to demand and readily 
obtain credit. 

In the last analysis, however, whatever other security may be 
taken, the will of the credit grantee to meet his obligations to the 
credit grantor is the most important factor in determining whether 
or not credit should be extended to him. At the time of a strike 
by the police of the City of Boston, several of them had loans 
with the Boston Municipal Employees’ Credit Union. These men 
were all permanently discharged. Many of them had great difficulty 
in obtaining other employment. One borrower within this group 
left Boston and his loan was written off as a loss. Two years later 
he obtained work on a ranch in Wyoming (2,000 miles away) 
and began to repay his loan by mail, and finally completed his 
payments. He had the will to meet his obligations. 

Credits may be extended for an infinite variety of purposes. 
According to their purpose credits are generally classified as either 
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** consumptive ” or ‘‘ productive ’?. In the one case the ultimate 
result of the credit extension is to decrease the wealth of the borrow- 
er ; in the other there must be a fair presumption that the credit 
extension will ultimately increase the wealth of the borrower. We 
have to do with both of these ; but, in a very general way, we are 
here concerned only with such credit extension as may fairly be 
classified as ‘*‘ provident ’’, meaning that the purpose of the credit 
extension shall, to the best of our sometimes very faulty human 
judgment, promise to be of immediate or ultimate benefit to the 
borrower. In credit unions it is the practice to think of loans as 
either ‘‘ remedial ’’ in character or as “constructive”. The 
‘‘ remedial ”’ loan is designed to relieve or assist the borrower to 
meet some emergency incidental to the day-by-day process of 
living ; the ‘‘ constructive ’’ loan is designed to help the borrower 
to improve his material circumstances. Our discussion of “ co- 
operative credit ’’ therefore is limited (1) to money credits and 
(2) to money credit extended not only on the basis of (a) the 
probability of repayment but also (b) on the basis of a purpose 
to which the loan is to be applied which may fairly be interpreted 
as ‘* provident ’’. 


Tue NEED FOR SHORT-TERM CREDIT 


Could we imagine an economic state so evenly balanced that 
the individual was always possessed of sufficient cash available to 
meet the requirements of himself and those dependent on him, there 
would be no serious credit problem ; or were the banking system so 
constituted that it could, with safety and without loss to the bank, 
extend credit to the multitude of small borrowers who now have 
recourse to the private lenders, the credit problem of the masses 
of the people would be nearer solution. We deal, however, with 
a condition which calls for the creation of credit for those who are 
without the ncrmal credit resources which make it possible to 
secure, when needed, credit accommodation at a rate of interest 
which is associated in the public mind with the rate prevailing in 
banks making commercial loans. Obviously, everyone should be 
entitled to credit who has the capacity and the will to meet any 
credit obligation into which he may enter. The problem of those 
without such capacity is not a credit problem because the extension 
of credit is based on this determination of the capacity to repay. 





1 Ryan: op. cit., p. 9. 
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The storekeeper who extends credit to the individual who is without 
the capacity and the will to pay subsequently for the goods in 
hand has made an improper credit diagnosis. No co-operative 
credit society could relieve him from the results of his miscalcula- 
tion by extending a loan to his delinquent customer. The credit 
society lends money ; it does not give away money. 

We think of banks as institutions having to do with saving and 
with credit. The United States Investor, a very conservative maga- 
zine published in the interests of banks and banking, said in 
February 1925: “ With allits great progress along some lines, bank- 
ing has come to a dead end along one very important line... . 
The credit side of banks has not been carri..1 to the worker... . 
We have not learned as yet how to lend on the character of one who 
is an employee.’ Reliable statistics are not available as to the 
proportion of the people who enjoy bank credit. It has been 
variously estimated at from 7 to 15 per cent. ; the most optimistic 
figures leave the bulk of the population without normal bank 
credit facilities. Mr. Arthur H. Ham, then Director of the Divi- 
sion of Remedial Loans of the Russell Sage Foundation of New 
York City, in an address delivered in 1911, said: ‘ My investi-° 
gation shows with fair conclusiveness that in every city cr town 
of more than 30,000 population one usurer may be found to every 
five thousand, and approximately five borrowers to every hundred 
of the population.’ It will be recalled that the enquiry into the 
money-lending evil in Liverpool, conducted by the Social and 
Industrial Reform Committee of the Liverpool Women Citizens’ 
Association in 1924, disclosed the fact that “ there are in Liverpool 
and Birkenhead 1,380 registered money lenders”. The report cites 
cases involving interest rates ranging from 22 to 1,300 per cent. 
The Russell Sage Foundation, long authoritatively interested in 
this subject, made an investigation in the spring of 1926 as to 
usury as practised through the medium of salary purchasing’ at 





* United States Investor, 21 Feb. 1925. Boston, Baltimore, and Washington, 
Frank P. Bennett. 

* “ Salary purchasing ” is described in a report prepared for the Russell Sage 
Foundation by Leon Henderson, Director of the Division of Remedial Loans of 
the Foundation, as follows : ** A so-called sale of wages is a simple transaction. .. . 
The would-be borrower, calling at a salary-buying loan shark office, signs both 
parts of a two-part perforated sheet, one part of which is headed “ Application 
to Sell Account for Wages or Salary ”’ and the other part of which is a standard 
bill of sale. On the bottom of the bill of sale the borrower is required to write : 
“This is a sale, not a loan.” Only those who have wages already earned may 
secure such a loan. The bill of sale calle for delivery of the wages sold, plus the 
lender’s discount, at pay-day. The date line is left blank. Should the borrower 
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exorbitant interest rates. This report shows that the prevailing 
practice of salary buying by lenders costs the wage worker in some 
instances from 260 to 3,600 per cent.; that, for example, four 
operators with headquarters in one of the Southern American cities 
control 160 small-loan offices carrying on this type of business within 
a single State. Obviously this condition could not exist were credit 
resources at legitimate rates of interest available for the masses 
of the people. 

Banks as at present constituted cannot fairly be expected to 
carry on a small-loan business. The reasons are more or less self- 
evident. The overhead or operating cost on this sort of business 
would be excessive. Any one of a hundred personal loans of this 
description of one hundred dollars each would require more inves- 
tigation, more book-keeping, and more follow-up than a single loan 
of ten thousand dollars to a customer of the bank carried on in 
the usual course of its commercial business. Further, the bank 
is not equipped to diagnose this type of credit correctly. 
As will be later indicated herein this sort of small-loan busi- 
ness requires a technique, a sort of skill and understanding of 
borrowers, which cannot be readily supplied by the typical com- 
mercial bank. The relationship of lender and borrower in this 
type of business should be, as nearly as possible, a personal relation- 
ship ; the bank is too remote — not only in its point of view but 
in its traditions, habits, even in its physical equipment for doing 
business, to handle this type of credit. It is not geared down to 
serve the small borrower. It is conceivable that eventually the 
banks will appreciate this obvious defect in the banking business 
and, possibly, undertake the promotion of co-operative credit 
societies as a normal supplement to the banking system. 


There are various agencies which deal with the small-loan 
problem. Some of them are quasi-philanthropic, within which 
general category may b> listed the remedial loan societies which will 
be discussed in a separate paragraph. Next in order are the private 
lenders, operating either (a) in accordance with the provisions 
of a regulatory law, or (6) as “ free-booters ” who carry on their 
business in more or less open defiance of all laws, and within which 





fail to appear on pay-day and deliver the amount promised, the shark fills in 
the current date and notifies the employer, asking that the employee's next wage 
be delivered direct to him. The rate is never less than 260 per cent. per annum, 
and is usually higher. 
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general classification is to be found the type of lender who has 
come commonly to be known in the United States as the “ loan 
shark ”, the true usurer. Finally, we leave the small-loan field 
as covered by those who, in one guise or another, carry on a small- 
loan business at private profit to consider co-operative credit 
and its potential value to the worker as the ultimate solution of the 
small-loan problem. Before making an analysis of these various 
agencies, let us make some examination of usury. 


Usury AND LEGITIMATE RaTES 


Usury is a Result. It is the result of a combination of two 
circumstances — a need of credit, generally acute, coupled with a 
breakdown of credit facilities at normal rates of interest. Ryan? 
supplies us with two definitions of usury : (1) legal usury, or taking 
more interest than the law allows. and (2) moral usury, or the prac- 
tice of exacting a greater interest than is reasonable at the time the 
loan is made, by taking advantage of the necessitous condition or 
inexperience of the borrower. We are concerned primarily with 
moral usury. Bentham?® says: “ No man of ripe years and of 
sound mind, acting freely and with his eyes open, ought to be 
hindered, with a view to his advantage, from making such bargain 
in the way of obtaining money as he thinks fit.” This definition 
loses its significance when it is taken into account that the needs 
of the borrower quite generally deprive him of all freedom of action. 
F. W. Taussig® perceives this fact when, discussing pawnbrokers, 
he writes : “ The borrowers are usually in immediate need, often 
timid, ignorant and anxious for privacy. They are likely to accept 
hurriedly such terms as are offered at the first place where applica- 
tion is made.” Joel D. Hunter, General Superintendent of the 
United Charities of Chicago, concludes, as the result of an investiga- 
tion of salary purchasing by lenders in Chicago conducted in the 
early months of 1926, that “ there are some cases where the rate 
amounts to almost 40 per cent.a month. . . . These companies 
rely almost entirely on the fear existing in the minds of the wage 
workers who are in their clutches.” The borrower goes to the 
lender because he needs credit and the private lender is his only 
recourse. The rate in such case is determined by the greed of the 
lender unless the lender is operating in conformity with some regu- 





1 RYAN: op. cit., chap. II. 
* BENTHAM: Letters in Defence of Usury. 
* F. W. Tavussia: Principles of Economics, Vol. II, p. 35. 
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latory law. “In the field of consumers’ loans or loans for con- 
sumptive purposes,” writes Mr. Ryan', “ where the borrowers 
are usually ignorant and in immediate need, they are likely to be 
willing to accept any terms the lenders may ask. In this case 
there is such a glaring discrepancy in the bargaining positions 
of the parties, that some sort of social control is needed to prevent 
the lender from taking undue advantage of the borrower. ” 

The predisposition to consider every rate in excess of the tra- 
ditional 6 per cent. as usurious has done much to becloud any 
rational discussion of this general subject. If, for example, it 
costs the lender 8 per cent.to extenda small-loan accommodation 
and he charges 14 per cent., realising a net 6 per cent. profit, 
obviously the transaction is not usurious. Usury is the practice 
of charging a rate of interest which — all of the circumstances of 
the given case taken into careful consideration — is inequitable. 
Where the usurer operates, he fills an economic need, for he sells 
credit to a borrower who needs credit and cannot buy it elsewhere. 
It is because of that fact that anti-usury legislation which fails 
to take into account the need of the borrower for a source of credit 
inevitably fails. Usury can be eliminated only by the creation of 
a source of credit at legitimate rates of interest for the individual 
seeking and deserving credit who, lacking normal credit resources, 
is forced to have recourse to the private lender operating at exorbi- 
tant rates. There are, repeatedly, campaigns against usury. 
Usury is a social evil, widespread in extent, an evil which, however, 
operates largely in secret. When, as has happened of late in many 
cities in the United States, the lid is lifted temporarily, and know- 
ledge of the practice becomes general in this city or that as news- 
papers spread before their readers the gruesome details, public 
indignation easily mounts to white heat. Prosecuting officers are 
aroused, ancient usury statutes (generally providing that all rates 
in excess of 6 per cent. shall be deemed usurious) are resurrected ; 
resolutions are adopted, and after the excitement has died down, 
the usurer goes quietly back to business, sure of his trade because 
credit resources for the masses at legitimate rates of interest are 
not created by temporary public excitement. The private lender 
— philanthropist or usurer — fillsa need. It is the failure to under- 
stand that single fundamental that has resulted in so little progress 
through the centuries in the elimination of this great social and 
economic evil. 





4 Ryan: op. cit, p. 181. 
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THE REMEDIAL LOAN SOCIETIES 


Before passing to a consideration of the “ Uniform Small Loan 
Law ”, brief consideration should be given to agencies of a semi- 
philanthropic character which are concerned with the small- 
loan problem. After severing his connection with the Division 
of Remedial Loans of the Russell Sage Foundation, Arthur H. Ham, 
probably the leading small-loan authority in the United States, 
became associated with the Provident Loan Society of New York, 
the largest of the remedial loan associations. He speaks of the 
purpose of organisations of this character as follows: “ These 
societies were expected to provide such competition as would result 
in the improvement of the methods comm nly employed by money- 
lenders, and to afford an object lesson that would attract reputable 
capital to the business. It was never expected or hoped that the 
remedial loan societies would grow in strength or in numbers so 
as to monopolise the field. They were intended as experimental 
agencies — an object lesson — a stabilising force.” These societies 
are financed by private capital, upon which capital a modest 
return is made but which investment is inspired by a desire to 


supply funds for necessitous borrowers at legitimate rates. The 
Provident Loan Society of New York has a paid-up capital stock 
of approximately $15,650,000, charges 1 per cent. a month on 
most loans made, pays approximately a dividend of 6 per cent. 
on Certificates of Contribution, and has lent over $435,000,000 to 
over nine million borrowers since it started doing business in 1894. 
There are in the United States over thirty Remedial Loan Societies. 


THe Unrrorm SMALL Loan Law 


Approaching the problem next from the viewpoint of the lender 
in the business at a profit, we arrive at the present state of the 
small-loan development in the United States. We have already 
considered the credit agency which operates on a quasi-charitable 
basis ; we have given thought to the banks and we have also con- 
sidered the usurer, the lender who operates not only in open defiance 
of ancient usury laws but also without complying with regulatory 
statutes designed to care for this specific small-loan business. 
There still remains for consideration the Uniform Small Loan 
Law, and, finally, co-operative credit. For the former of these 
the work of the Division of Remedial Loans of the Russell Sage 
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Foundation is of importance. “ The object of this Division ”, 
said Mr. Ham, in the course of an address delivered on 21 Sept- 
ember 1921, “ is to conduct a campaign of public education with 
regard to the necessity for the small-loan business as a part of our 
fiscal machinery, and to point out the evil effects resulting from the 
operations of the prevailing commercial agencies in the field ; 
to procure intelligent legislation based on a desire to regulate 
rather than to annihilate the business ; to secure the enforcement 
of such laws and to oppose the passage of drastic, impracticable 
laws ; to encourage the organisation of remedial loan societies. ” 
In 1907 and 1908 Mr. Ham and Dr. Clarence Wassam had held 
fellowships in the Bureau of Social Research. Their work, coming 
to the attention of the Russell Sage Foundation, led the Founda- 
tion to finance a preliminary investigation and to publish a report 
on the salary and chattel-loan business'. A year later Mr. Ham 
was appointed Director of the Division of Remedial Loans. Mr. 
Ham early arrived at the conclusion that “ if the borrowing under 
a law is limited by impossible restrictions than both borrower and 
lender will defy the law and take their chances of its being enforced. 
In the end the borrower always pays the price in high interest 
charges. ” 

As a result of the study carried on by the Division, a Bill for 
a small-loan law was drafted. This Bill and its subsequent his- 
tory are well described in an address? by Walter S. Hilborn, 
Mr. Ham’s temporary successor in the Division of Remedial] Loans. 
Mr. Hilborn, during a period as acting executive head of the 
Division, was most active in the many campaigns which have been 
waged with quite remarkable success to secure the adoption of 
the Uniform Small Loan Law in the various States of the Amer- 
ican Union. Mr. Hilborn spoke in part as follows: “ The Uni- 
form Small Loan Law had its inception in the City of New York. 
In November 1916, only six years ago, representatives of your 
organisation in conference with representatives of the Russell Sage 
Foundation agreed upon the language of the first draft, and, since 
that date, from time to time we have, with representatives of other 
organisations, made slight changes in the draft. To-day the 








* The words “ salary and chattel-loan business ” were used in this report to 
cover the whole field of the operations of the private moneylender, including 
particularly the lender who operates on the basis of either a wage assignment 
or a mortgage of chattels as security. 

* Address delivered by Walter S. Httsorn at the Eighth Annual Convention 
of the American Industrial Lenders’ Association at New York City, 20 Sept. 1922. 
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Uniform Small Loan Law, either in its exact form or in statutes 
containing many of its important provisions, is in force in nine- 
teen States [at the present writing, twenty-two States]. . . 
That small conference has changed the small-loan history of the 
United States.” Mr. Hilborn points out in most interesting fashion 
that “the law is adefinite commitment to the principle that the 
commercial lending of small sums meets the demand at present 
for small loans more effectively than any other method; . 
that, in order to meet the needs of the small borrower more effective- 
ly it was necessary to put the business upon a definite, legal, com- 
mercial basis.” The rate provided in the law — 3% per cent. 
a month on balances, or 42 per cent. per annum — is justified 
by Mr. Hilborn on three grounds: (1) that the risk is relatively 
greater, the loan of longer duration than the average bank loan, 
and the security of a sort not usually acceptable to a commercial 
bank ; (2) that the operating expense is high because the amount 
of such loan is small and must be collected in monthly instalments, 
and (3) that the lending capacity of a small-loan agency is limited 
to its cash capital on which it must pay dividends. “ We are 
seeking a rate ”, to quote Mr. Hilborn again, “ which will interest 


legitimate capita] to satisfy the small-loan requirements of every 
State requiring small-loan service, and it has not yet been demon- 
strated that commercial capital will enter the small-loan business 


‘ 


if a lower rate is authorised.” He points out that while “ con- 
cerns which have large capital and efficient organisation may 
make more operating under this law than would strike the average 
man as proper, a small licensed moneylender in a medium-sized 
town may have a struggle to make a living under the Uniform 

This law provides, as indicated, an interest rate of 314 per cent. 
&@ month on loans of $300 and less, and calls for supervision and 
report. It eliminates service charges, and the rate is based on 
balances. It requires that the lender be licensed and strictly 
regulates the conduct of the business. It stabilises the business 
and places it on a respectable basis, enabling the commercial 
lender to engage in the business and to keep within the law, and 
providing penalties for violations ofits provisions by either licensed 
or unlicensed lenders. Its necessity and value may be illustrated by 
a recent case which came to the attention of the writer. A young 
Italian, a resident of the North End of Boston, desired a loan of $150. 
He went to a lender who operates in violation of the Uniform Law, 
which is operative in Massachusetts except that the licensed lender 
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may charge 36 per cent. instead of 42 per cent. on loans of three 
hundred dollars and less. The lender therefore required the borrow- 
er to sign a note for $301, thereby evading the law, and charged 
him interest at the rate of 10 per cent. a month on $301, giving 
him as the proceeds of the loan $150 in cash and a receipt on 
account for $151. The borrower thereby paid 240 per cent. interest 
on his loan. Had he done business with a licensed lender conform- 
ing with the Massachusetts law, he would have been charged 36 per 
cent. 

Mr. Ryan’s book, already referred to, concludes, as regards 
the Uniform Law!, that “ although the ideal way to define moral 
usury is qualitatively, it is nevertheless true that, since moral 
usury is always an extortionate charge for a small loan of money 
for consumptive purposes, it is reasonably practical to define usury 
quantitatively by statute. That iswhat the old usury laws attempt- 
ed to do by guess work and what is now being done on a scientific 
basis by the Uniform Small Loan Law. The 3% per cent. monthly 
maximum is not a perfect quantitative measurement of the evil, 
but for practical purposes it has been found to be satisfactory. ” 
As this paper has to do with loans which are primarily consumptive 
in character it is not necessary to take issue with Mr. Ryan as to 
other phases of the small-loan business. His final conclusion? 
is that “the ideal system of control of loan charges will be by 
an administrative tribunal with powers to fix and revise the rates 
of different types of loans from time to time as may be found ex- 
pedient and with powers tosit as acourt in casesas may be found 
necessary.” His conclusion has to do, however, exclusively with 
the small-loan business as a private profit enterprise. 

How the Uniform Small Loan Law works in practice and some- 
thing also of the nature of the small-loan business as conducted 
for profit is indicated by the reports of one Company, operating 
a chain of New England offices. The small-loan business lends 
itself very naturally to the so-called “ chain store ” system, and 
many of the offices in small cities and towns are branch offices of 
a parent company which has its home office in a large city. This 
particular Company operates several offices in Massachusetts in 
accordance with the provisions of a regulatory law which, as already 
indicated, includes most of the restrictions contained in the Uni- 
form Law, with the notable exception that the rate permitted in 





1 RYAN: op. cit., pp. 182-183. 
* Ibid., p. 185. 
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Massachusetts is 3 per cent. a month instead of 3% per cent. 
Of the eleven offices in this chain reporting, five are located in 
Massachusetts, and the others in Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
where the Uniform Law has been enacted in its entirety. This 
Company reported on 5 August 1924 that “ we have made nearly 
9,000 loans during the past 22 months, totalling $1,500,000, on 
which our losses have been extremely small and our collections 
almost 100 per cent. The average collection for the eleven cities 
was 98.59 per cent. A typical month (May 1925) contains the 
following figures as regards earnings : principal received, $129,085 ; 
interest received, $23,990 ; total received, $153,075 ; total expenses 
$11,413; net profit, $12,577; percentage of profit on capital 
invested, 23.15 per cent. The percentage of net profit on capital 
invested for the eleven offices for April of the same year was 21.57 
per cent., for March 23.85 per cent., for February 22.25 per cent., 
etc.” Writing on 8 May 1925 the Manager says : “ Our earnings 
are increasing every month.” The literature issued by this Com- 
pany to prospective investors also contains material of value as 
to the successful operation of the Uniform Law as a means of 
attracting capital to a stabilised and regulated business. It is 
set forth that loans range from $25 to $300 on “ sound security ” ; 
that “ the system is standardised and expense thereby reduced ” ; 
that “ 83 per cent. of the people cannot go to a commercial bank 
for loans ”; that “ you are placing your money where it is safe 
and the dividend return high, sure and regular ”; that there is 
“ a tremendous outlet for money with practically no competition ” ; 
that “ there is no element of chance ” ; that “ over ten years the 
business has proved most profitable with a loss ratio of less than 
one half of one per cent.” Reporting on 5 August 1924 this Com- 
pany stated that “it is at this time earning more than three times 
its preferred dividend ”. 

The experience of this Company is probably not typical ; it 
is indicative of the experience of what Mr. Hilborn in his address 
already quoted refers to as “ concerns which have large capital 
and efficient organisation ”. Ifthe figures above quoted are typical 
of the lender who operates on a broad scale or though a chain store 
system, then the value of Mr. Ryan’s suggestion, namely, a judicial 
tribunal to regulate rates, becomes self-apparent ; this would permit 
the small operator operating a single office under difficult conditions 
in a small town to charge a rate which will show him a fair profit, 
while the urban operator might be permitted to charge a lower 
rate than that provided in the Uniform Law if the facts disclose 
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that he can reduce his rate and yet make an equally fair profit. 

But there should be balanced against this conclusion all the 
while the fact that the alternative to a regulatory law which will 
permit a sufficient rate to attract commercial capital to the business 
is usury — usury unrestrained and without limitation. Writing 
in the New York Times for 7 March 1926, Elizabeth G. Stern recalls 
that, prior to the adoption of the Uniform Law, “ poor people were 
paying from 10 per cent. a month to 1,700 per cent. a year for small 
loans.” “Forty-two per cent. a year sounds usurious,” said 
the Chicago Tribune when the Uniform Law was pending before 
the Illinois legislature, “but we must remember that we are confront- 
ed with a condition, not a theory, and that the present condition 
is ten times worse than the proposed remedy.” When a similar 
Bill was pending in Kentucky, the Louisville Herald said (11 Febru- 
ary 1920) : “ It is not a question of 6 or 10 per cent. versus 42 per 
cent., but of 42 per cent. versus 1,000 per cent. And that is a 
tremendous, a liberating influence.” Both conclusions are sound. 

The work of the Foundation is the first great scientific effort 
to solve the problem of usury, sucessful probably far beyond the 
hopes of those who made it possible. Because the principle of 
regulation is sound, and, for the first time, it is recognised in law 
that the regulation of usury to be effective must provide for the 
creation of credit resources, this law is a profound contribution to 
the solution of the problem wherever there is usury. The success- 
ful operation of the law indicates the soundness of the contention 
that there can be no successful small-loan legislation which fails 
to take into account the need of the borrower for credit, and which 
also fails to recognise the fact that the borrower, of the description 
we have in mind, is not a free agent who can be left to the protec- 
tion of thelaw ofsupply anddemand. Thereisnolaw of supply and 
demand which as yet applies to the small-loan business. A recent 
article in a Seattle, Washington, newspaper, under the heading, 
“Two Thousand Workers in Debt Toils ”, sets forth the fact that 
“two thousand employees of the City, out of a total of approxi- 
mately five thousand, are in the clutches of various small-loan 
agencies”. The problem is general; as this is being written, 
current news clippings disclose “ loan shark ” operations, not only 
in the far West, but as far south as Atlanta, Georgia, and New 
Orleans, Louisiana ; in the middle west in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
and Chicago, Illinois ; in Boston a young man comes to the office 
who is paying 240 per cent. interest on a loan and wants to know 
what relief, if any, is open to him. Any agency which contributes 
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to the relief of the small borrower — and the Uniform Small Loan 
Law has contributed to this relief in major fashion — is perform- 
ing a great public service. 


So far we have alluded to co-operative credit, but without elab- 
oration. The small-loan agencies thus far discussed have depend- 
ed for their operation on charity, quasi-charity, or on a business 
conducted for private profit either with or without regulation. 
The work of the Foundation has established with fair definiteness 
(1) that regulatory laws are necessary; (2) that to be effective 
they must recognise a rate of interest high enough to attract to the 
business private capital and the type of lender who will operate in 
accordance with law ; and (3) that the rate provided in the Uniform 
Law, to refer again to Mr. Hilborn, is the lowest rate which accord- 
ing to our present knowledge will ensure the attraction to the 
business of the needed private capital; or, repeating Mr. Ryan’s 
conclusion, that “ the three and one-half per cent. monthly maxi- 
mum is not a perfect quantitative measurement of the evil, but for 
practical purposes it has been found to be satisfactory. ” 

It would seem to be a fairly accurate conclusion to deduce, 
finally, that if the wage worker is to have available for his use 
credit resources at a lower rate than 42 per cent., he must look else- 
where than to the small-loan business operated at a private profit. 
That brings us to co-operative credit. 


Co-OPERATIVE CREDIT 


The underlying principle of the co-operative credit society 
is the accumulation of the savings of a group of people, the invest- 
ment of the accumulation in loans at legitimate rates of interest 
to members of the group, and the management of the resulting 
business by officers chosen by and from the members of the group 
in meetings in which each member of the group has a single vote 
whatever his holding in shares and deposits may be. No one 
outside the group has anything at all to do with it directly or 
indirectly. Membership is determined by (1) identity with the 
group in question, and (2) subscription to at least a single share 
of the capital stock of the society, which share has generally a 
par value of five dollars and may be paid for in cash or in periodic 
(generally weekly) instalments of small amount (usually twenty- 
five cents on each share subscribed). If a member can save, for 
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example, one dollar a week he subscribes forfour shares, paying in 
each week twenty-five cents (in the average credit union) on each 
share. By this plan the member least able to save is encouraged 
to save what he can ; the member who can save appreciable amounts 
is welcome, and subscribes to as many shares as he can save 
multiples of twenty-five cents weekly. A member may also make 
irregular deposits, but all co-operative credit societies (credit 
unions) in the United States stress shares; the maximum value 
to the saver is contained in the development of the habit of saving 
in regular weekly amounts for an indefinite period. Only thuS 
can the small saver accumulate an appreciable total. By the 
time the member has his first share paid for he has acquired this 
habit and goes right on subscribing for more shares. Incidentally, 
tnereby the member is increasing his credit capacity by developing 
his own security. In 1917, 18 employees of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in Boston, Massachusetts, 
formed such a society, each original member making a small share 
subscription, the total original collection being less than twenty 
dollars. Nine years later 14,000 employees of this one Company 
are credit union members with total savings approximating 
$1,500,000. 

By this method funds are accumulated and credit resources 
for the members of the group thereby automatically created. 
Loans are made for provident purposes, exclusively to members, 
which loans are repayable in instalments, generally on a weekly 
instalment basis, spread out over a year. The management is 
in the hands of (1) a Board of Directors, (2) a Credit Committee, 
and (3) a Supervisory Committee, all chosen by and from the 
members. The officers — President, Vice-President, Treasurer, 
and Clerk — are chosen by and from the Board of Directors. 
Members of the Board and of the Committees may not borrow 
in excess of their holdings nor endorse for borrowers ; as a general 
rule no one is paid for his services, except the Treasurer, who is 
the Manager and is paid what the members determine. As credit 
unions grow larger, however, such clerical service as may be needed 
is employed. 

Thus in the credit union the member turns for credit — not to 
a professional lender who has resources which make it possible 
for him to enter this business — but to his fellow worker ; he unites 
with his own associates; they pool their savings; they use the 
resulting accumulation solely for the benefit of those to whom 
it belongs, namely, for the benefit of the savers. There is no 
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invested capital on which a preferred dividend must be paid; 
there is no incentive to usury, as the funds invested are the joint 
funds of the members, most of whom at some time or other must 
turn to the funds for credit. There is no large overhead expense ; 
there is the capacity for correct credit diagnosis. The result of 
it all is that loans are made at normal rates of interest. 

In a recent article in the Locomotive Engineers Journal, Leon 
M. Henderson writes! : “ Out of the welter and suffering resulting 
from the exactions of salary buyers and other loan sharks should 
come a great wave of credit unions — those co-operative mutual 
loan societies owned and administered by their own members, 
loaning to their own members for worthy purposes at low rates of 
interest and paying all profits to members in the form of dividends. ” 
That is an excellent tabloid definition of a credit union. The 
ultimate solution of the small-loan problem is not to be found 
in capital privately invested ; it will be more nearly approached 
by co-operative credit. 

Let us, then, approach the credit union carefully. The develop- 
ment of co-operative credit in the United States has been greatly 
retarded by an inclination to make abnormal claims for it, to 
anticipate miracles, to expect unnaturally rapid development. 
There are no short cuts to the millenium. The road is long and 
rough, the detours many, and the final objective as far away as 
the foot of the rainbow. The credit union is a sane, business- 
like device for creating credit — not for every applicant, but for 
every applicant eligible to and worthy of credit ; not for all purposes, 
but for purposes which hold forth a real probability of ultimate 
value to the borrower. Credit unions succeed when the plan is 
properly applied ; by the same token, they fail when improperly 
managed. Success is in every ease the result of hard work. In 
the credit union most of this work is done unselfishly. It is 
necessary to find some substitute for the compelling motive which 
brings as a reward to the private lender a high return on his money. 
The successful credit unionist must be touched with the passion 
for service ; he must zealise that his organisation has in it something 
of the principle of the brotherhood of man — that it is a “ co- 
operative ” organisation built on a foundation of the strength 
of unity for a common purpose; as the credit union grows in 
size and assets, those who do the bulk of the work will be paid 





* “ The Salary Buyer Must Go ’’, by Leon M. HenpeErson, in the Locomotive 
Engineers’ Journal for Aug. 1926. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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something and adequately ; but whether the credit union be large 
or small, they must have at least a glimmering sense of that 
intangible something which may make a human being conscious 
of his capacity, large though it be or small, to perform unselfish 
service. Such sense is rare, though not so rare as popularly 
imagined. Coupled with that must be hard-headed busines$ 
acumen, good sense, an understanding of credit, and the will to 
make the business succeed as a business. Co-operation is not a 
miracle ; it is a plan of human association in business for the 
joint and several good of those who are so associated, and there 
can be no good result from the operations of any co-operative 
society — whether it deal in credit or in any other commodity — 
unless the business is a success as a business. There is little sense 
in a plan of profit division if there be no profits to divide. 


THE CREDIT UNION 
Historical Significance 


The term “credit union” was adopted in Massachusetts in 
1909 to describe the co-operative savings and loan association 
authorised by a law enacted in that year by the Massachusetts 
legislature. The words were probably chosen to connote that this 
type of organisation was a union of members for the purpose of 
creating credit resources for each other. The Massachusetts law 
resulted from interest in co-operative credit on the part of the 
then Bank Commissioner of the State, Pierre Jay’. At about the 
same time Edward A. Filene of Boston had made some study of 
co-operative credit abroad, and became much interested in the 
possible application of the plan to the relief of necessitous borrowers 
in his home State of Massachusetts. He collaborated and, after 
the enactment of the Massachusetts law, became identified with 
the credit union development in Massachusetts. He subsequently 
organised the Credit Union National Extension Bureau in order 
that similar credit union laws might be enacted in other States, 
and the credit union service spread nationally; this work he 
finances alone as a disinterested public service. By his untiring 
zeal and devotion, and sacrifice of time and money, Mr. Filene 
has become primarily responsible for the development of co- 
operative banking in the United States. 





1 Report of the Bank Commissioner, Massachusetts, 1918, p. 49. 
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In the preparation of the Massachusetts draft Alphonse Des- 
jardins, of Levis, Province of Quebec, Canada, was called into 
consultation. Mr. Desjardins had organised at Levis in 1900 
the first co-operative savings and loan association of this type in 
North America, called “ La Caisse Populaire de Levis:”, which 
he always referred to in English as the Co-operative People’s 
Bank of Levis. This organisation, inspired by great sufferings 
resulting from the practice of usurers in the Province of Quebec, 
had been preceded by fifteen years of study of European precedents, 
particularly the banks and credit societies of Raiffeisen and Schulze- 
Delitzsch in Germany, and Luzzatti in Italy. Subsequent to 
the organisation of his first co-operative credit society in Levis, 
Desjardins organised several other societies similar in type through- 
out the Province, and at the time of his death in 1921 was generally 
acknowledged the foremost authority on co-operative banking 
in North America. The Massachusetts draft followed, in its main 
stipulations, the plan of operation developed by Desjardins, and 
the credit union of Massachusetts traces its ancestry quite directly 
to Raiffeisen and Schulze-Delitzsch through La Caisse Populaire 
of Desjardins. 

It will be remembered that the first society organised by 
Raiffeisen was for the purpose of lending money to peasants and 
making it possible for them to acquire live stock on the instalment 
plan. The land was in the grip of famine, and when the peasants 
were able to get credit at all, it was only at usurious rates. This 
early society was not co-operative, but in 1854 he founded a society 
at Heddesford which he shortly reorganised as a co-operative 
institution, based entirely on the self-help principle. The Schulze- 
Delitzsch development, on the other hand, was primarly an urban 
movement. His first co-operative effort was the formation of a 
relief committee during the very difficult year 1846-1847 to collect 
funds with which a mill was rented for buying and grinding flour 
and a bakery for making and distributing bread to the destitute, 
free or at a very low price. Both systems — the one applied to the 
farmer, the other to the city dweller — were co-operative, based 
on the self-help principle ; they differed, however, widely in the 
application of that principle. Schulze-Delitzsch, for example, 
believed in a large mixed membership drawn from an unrestricted 
area; Raiffeisen in a small membership of one class confined to 





* Alphonse Dessarpins: The Co-operative People’s Bank, p. 27. Published 
by the Russell Sage Foundation, 1914. 
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a small area. Schulze-Delitzsch believed that the officers should 
be compensated; Raiffeisen in .gratuitous service. Schulze- 
Delitzsch favoured large dividends; Raiffeisen no distribution of 
profit, but the development of indivisible reserves. The aim of 
the Schulze-Delitzsch societies was materialistic, while Raiffeisen’s 
underlying motive was humanitarian. 

In his book, Desjardins, speaking of the influence of this early 
European experience on his work, says! : “ Two German economists 
were the first to obtain a clear conception of the economic needg 
of the working and agricultural classes... . The names of Schulze- 
Delitzsch and Raiffeisen are inseparably attached to the history 
of the beneficent institutions they founded.... It is the very 
essence of this system which has been introduced in Canada under 
the People’s Banks.” In the preface to Mr. Desjardins’ book, 
Mr. Ham writes : “ To the efforts of Mr. Desjardins and Mr. Pierre 
Jay is due in no small part the interest now being manifested in 
the subject in the United States, for it was at the invitation of the 
latter, while Bank Commissioner of Massachusetts, that Mr. Des- 
jardins visited that State in 1908 to explain to the legislative 
committee on banking the theory and practice of his Canadian 


system.... As a result of the effort of these two men, Massa- 


” 


chusetts enacted in 1910 a credit union law. 


Functions 


The general plan of the co-operative credit society has already 
been discussed. The functions of a credit union are really three- 
fold : (a) to promote thrift among the members through a system, 
as already explained, which specialises in the saving possibilities 
of the member least able to save, while encouraging the member 
who can save appreciable amounts to save to his maximum 
capacity ; (b) to create credit resources for the members at legitimate 
rates of interest for provident purposes ; (c) to educate the members 
in matters having to do with the management and control of money. 
The plan works well within groups varying from 50 to 15,000 
members. In North Carolina the credit unions are rural, and the 
membership in each case is limited to a definite rural district. 
In cities, credit unions are organised for the most part within such 
well-defined groups as the employees of a given factory, store, 





* The Co-operative People’s Bank, p. 8. 
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mill, or other industrial unit ; the inhabitants of a given neigh- 
bourhood or small village or town ; the members of a labour union ; 
the members of a given church parish, or fraternal or racial 
society ; within a given group of State, municipal, federal, or 
public service employees, etc. There is a considerable variety 
of types of credit union organisation, but the plan works best 
when the group within which the credit union is organised is 
conscious of some common interest which unites its members. 
Loans are divided into: (a) remedial loans — made necessary 
by sickness, death, unemployment, and similar emergencies ; 
(6) constructive loans, which include helping members to buy 
small businesses or to finance businesses until the borrowing 
member’s means grow to banking size, to help build, buy, maintain, 
repair, and pay the taxes on homes, to assist members to buy 
co-operatively, and any sort of loan which promises to improve 
the borrower’s status or position in life. Summarised, a credit 
union is a co-operative society in the business of selling its members 
credit at low rates of interest. 

Before discussing the applicability of the credit union to the 
small loans problem, one matter should be cleared up which often 
causes confusion. While there are very successful credit unions 
organised among members of a pre-existing trade union, the credit 
union and the “ labour dank ”, so called, should not be confused. 
The “labour bank”, as the term is commonly understood in the 
United States, is first of all a commercial bank organised under an 
existing State or federal law and authorised to do a typical banking 
business. The unique basis of its organisation is contained in 
a theory (which has now been well demonstrated in practice) 
that the members of a trade union of large membership can own 
and operate such a bank by vesting control of the capital stock 
in the union and concentrating in the bank an appreciable part 
of the savings or funds of both the union and its members. While 
these banks attract other depositors and do a general banking 
business, they depend for their nucleus on the members of the 
union controlling the bank. Within a typical bank of this sort, 
therefore, 51 per cent. at least of the capital stock belongs to the 
union, and the balance, so far as possible, is sold to members of 
the union. The shareholders usually agree to accept a dividend 
which shall not exceed a certain limit; any earnings in excess 
of the limit are divided among the depositors. Thus, by agreement 
as distinguished from a requirement of law, these banks have a 
quasi-co-operative significance. Further, they specialise in the 
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investment, credit, and savings problems of their depositors 
and stockholders, and they bring banking service very directly 
intelligently, and sympathetically to their people. Banks of this 
sort are particularly successful when organised within large, well 
managed, and adequately financed unions of very appreciable 
financial resources, such as the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, now operating several such banks, with a home bank 
in one of the finest office buildings in Cleveland, Ohio, owned by 
the Brotherhood, and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, operating a very successful bank of this type in New 
York City. There are as yet no State laws, nor is there a federal 
law authorising the organisation of a co-operative commercial 


bank. 


Credit Union Progress 


Before discussing the extent of credit union progress in the 
United States, it may be noted that the development has been 
turdy and not particularly satisfactory to those who, cognisant 
of the small-loans problem and confident of the capacity of the 
credit union to solve that problem, find it difficult to understand 
why more rapid progress has not been possible. The Massachusetts 
law was enacted eighteen years ago; since then similar laws have 
been enacted in twenty-three other States. Of these laws, four 
are hopelessly defective and cannot be utilised until they areradically 
amended. Of the remaining twenty laws, eight have been enacted 
within the past two years and sixteen within the past four years, 
so that, of necessity, the development in most States is thus far 
of a pioneering nature. 

A single experience indicates the existence of the problem and 
the value of the credit union as a curative. An investigation of 
usury as practised on employees of the City of Boston wasconducted 
in 1915, at the instigation of the then mayor, James M. Curley. 
It was disclosed that over 1,200 employees of the City had loans 
with private lenders, at an average interest rate of 180 per cent. 
A credit union of city employees was organised to deal with this 
situation. Two years later it had made 725 loans amounting 
to $56,698. According to its most recent Report (31 October 1925) 
this credit union had assets of $100,496 and 1,738 members ; during 
1925 it did a business of $216,327. It has completely solved the 
problem so acute in 1915. A similar credit union which serves 
the employees of the City of New York has over 10,000 members, 
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assets of more than $1,000,000, and has done a small-loan business 
among its members of approximately $9,000,000 in ten years 
without loss. At the end of its first year, it had assets of less 
than $600. These loans have been made possible by the savings 
of members, administered solely by members. 

That development in the United States has been slow is pro- 
bably due to: (1) the size of the national domain; (2) the fact 
that the population of the United States is not homogeneous and 
the problem differs in different States; (3) the further fact that 
each State constitution differs, and the problem of securing adequate 
legislation varies greatly ; (4) the fact that thus far it has been 
impossible to get State appropriations for the purpose of spreading 
adequate information as to the potential value of the system ; 
(5) the fact that most credit union development, elsewhere than 
in America, has been preceded by a period of such economic depres- 
sion as to compel workers to organise credit unions for their mutual 
protection ; such a situation has not developed as yet in the United 
States ; and, finally, (6) the fact that development in the United 
States has thus far purposely followed the laboratory or experi- 
mental method. 

The sixth conclusion is illustrated by the programme of credit 
union development within postal groups. Three years ago the 
first credit union of the sort was organised at the Brockton, 
Massachusetts, Post Office. It started with twelve members 
and eighteen dollars. This office employs 114 people. This 
experiment was watched carefully for a considerable period ; as 
the result of its success similar credit unions have, within the past 
three and a half years, been organised in 73 offices, thus far reaching 
over 12,000 employees of the postal department. Within the 
three and a half years they have made small loans aggregating 
$1,599,645. They have demonstrated again two important facts : 
(1) that the problem of usury is general, and (2) that the plan will 
work as well within a group of 50 employees (at the Petersburg, 
Virginia, office) as within a group which already exceeds 2,000 
(in the Boston, Massachusetts, office). In similar experimental 
fashion the plan is now being extended to railway employees, with the 
first twenty credit unions of the sort operating in as many States. 
The first three credit unions of school teachers have been organised 
in Detroit, Chicago, and St. Paul — another possible chain group. 
The initial credit union of world war veterans has been started 
at the national headquarters of the American Legion, again in 
an experimental way, in the hope that the success of the experi- 
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ment may pave the way for the general adoption of the plan by 
American Legion posts. 

It is now beginning to be evident in Massachusetts and New 
York that an appreciable credit union development within a State 
is possible. In Massachusetts, for example, in 1910 one credit 
union reported assets of $2,448 and 105 members. In 1914 there 
were 47 credit unions, with a total membership of 6,149 and 
resources of $279,358. The 1918 Report lists 59 credit unions, 
with assets slightly less than two million dollars. In 1921 there 
were 82 credit unions, with assets of $4,047,172 and 32,226 members. 
The most recent statement from the office of the Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Banks (all credit unions are under the supervision 
of the State Banking Department for report and examination) 
shows present assets of $9,492,145 with 70,568 members. In 
Massachusetts, during the six months from October 1925 to 
June 1926 credit union assets increased by $833,000 and membership 
by 15,421. Daring the last six months of 1926 and the first three 
months of 1927 over 200 new credit unions were organised in 
Massachusetts, and it is estimated that there are at present 100,000 
members of Massachusetts credit unions with the total assets well 
in excess of $12,000,000. 

In passing it may be relevant to note that the Massachusetts 
law was enacted in 1909 ; that conditions became abnormal shortly 
after the outbreak of the war in 1914 and that, during the period 
beginning with the entry of the United States into the war in 1917 
and through 1918, followed by the abnormal inflation and deflation 
periods of 1919, 1920, and 1921, no normal development of credit 
unions could be expected. Raiffeisen’s period of pioneering 
lasted from 1849 to 1869 and the rapid development of his societies 
began in 1880. 

The New York credit union law was enacted in 1913. In 1915 
15 credit unions were organised and the total assets of the 17 
credit unions then doing business were $68,777. The 1921 Report lists 
82 credit unions with total assets of $4,445,297. The most recent 
report available brings the figures up to 31 December 1925, showing 
total assets of $12,093,982 and a total membership of 68,067, 
with total loans outstanding of $10,242,566 to 28,884 borrowers. 

The development in North Carolina, particularly retarded by 
the war and the post-war deflation, has been primarily rural and 
concerned with small farmers who have been helped materially 
by the credit unions of the State, particularly by the promotion 
of co-operative buying of farm supplies and machinery. 
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In general, there are credit unions in twenty-four States, and 
Bills to authorise credit union organisation will be pending in 1927 
before legislatures of five additional States. The States with 
laws are Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Indiana, Texas, Utah, Oregon, Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Illinois, Michigan ; of these laws the Utah, Oregon, Nebraska 
and Texas laws are in need of amendment. Bills for credit union 
legislation will be pending in 1927 before the State Legislatures 
of Alabama, California, Washington, Missouri, Ohio, and possibly 
Connecticut and Maryland. Because the State laws in most 
States are of such recent origin the credit union development 
in these States is now in its preliminary stage’. 


Enough progress has been made for it to be possible to say 
conservatively that the experimental period of co-operative credit 
in the United States is far advanced. Four credit unions, for 
example — Central Falls, at Central Falls, Rhode Island, a com- 
munity credit union and the largest in point of assets in the United 
States ; the Ste. Marie, a Catholic parish credit union, located at 
Manchester, New Hampshire; the Skandia, a credit union of 
Scandinavians at Worcester, Massachusetts ; and the credit union 
serving the employees of the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company — have each passed a million dollars in assets. On the 
other hand, the small credit union does as well. Because their 
overhead expenses are low, the urban credit unions can lend at 
relatively low rates and yet pay their shareholders a very fair 
dividend, while the rural credit unions, stressing more the credit 
phase of their activity, make loans at even lower rates, following 
the Raiffeisen plan of ignoring dividends and building up reserves. 
The urban credit unions also set aside a reserve fund, consisting 
generally of 20 per cent. of the net annual profits, and credit unions 
have come through the very difficult war and post-war periods 
without scandal or involuntary liquidations, and with losses far 
below the minimum of ordinary banking institutions. The great 
Skandia credit union at Worcester, with assets well over $1,150,000, 





1 Since the manuscript was written, general credit union laws have been 
enacted in the States of California and Missouri, and Bills are pending at the 
present date in Alabama and Florida. A Bill is pending in the Nebraska 
Legislature to perfect the Nebraska law, and quite recently by special] exactment 
of the Maine State Legislature a credit union, to which 10,000 railroad employees 
of that State are eligible, was authorised. 
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is typical in this respect and has never suffered a single loss in 
its ten years of operation. 

Almost exclusively, they are managed by wage workers. It 
was calculated recently that the twenty members of the Board of 
Directors of the Massachusetts Credit Union League (a co-operative 
association of Massachusetts credit unions which now directs the 
development in that State) each of whom is the manager of a credit 
union, operate a business totalling $8,000,000 a year; not the 
business of all the credit unions in the League, but simply the total 
of the credit union business managed by the twenty Directors. 
No one of them ever managed anything more important than 
his individual pay envelope prior to the organisation of his credit 
union, and the credit union business they manage is subject to the 
super-critical examination of the Massachusetts State Department 
of Banking, a scrutiny to which many private businesses could 
not successfully be submitted. There is no problem of the value 
of the credit union to the “ worker ” as distinguished from the value 
of the credit union in general — for the credit union is the creation 
of the worker. It wouldseem that people have been forced to the 
dependence on each other which has resulted in co-operation only 
when they have been brought face to face with the futility of 
attempting to withstand adverse circumstance either by standing 
alone or by depending on folks not vitally affected by the same 
problem. The essence of co-operation is self-help. In the case 
earlier referred to, the usurer was scourged from the Boston city 
hall when the victims of the usurer found a way whereby they 
could unite their resources, which were found to be ample to make 
the scourging possible. To understand the credit union it is only 
necessary to read the fable of the bundle of sticks. Because credit 
unions are managed by workers they approach the workers’ 
credit problem with understanding. The credit union, for example, 
develops for the member negotiable assets, thereby simplifying 
his credit problem by creating security. Yet it should not be 
concluded that the credit union, like most banking institutions, 
does not extend credit until the member has accumulated a savings 
or share account equal to or in excess of the credit which at any 
given time he may need. In this connection it should be borne 
in mind that the credit union law and the by-laws of the individual 
credit unions fix certain limitations on its business. Each credit 
union, for example, fixes the rate of interest which it will charge 
and the classification of loans, with the general rule always pre- 
vailing that the rate must be legitimate or reasonable. As overhead 
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expenses are low the credit union will be able to pay a dividend 
which bears a close relationship to the rate charged. If the prevailing 
rate on loans is 8 per cent., the prevailing rate of dividend will 
be 6 to 64% percent. To be a borrower, one must be a member, 
so that, in small or large degree, the borrower, whatever the rate 
of interest he pays on his loan, is getting back a part of it in 
dividends. Generally speaking a credit union will make a loan 
up to fifty or a hundred dollars without security if, in the given 
case, the credit committee is satisfied with the borrower — that 
he will keep faithfully his obligations. That credit committees 
become very expert in this matter is indicated by the very small 
losses of credit unions. The fact is worth repeating that credit 
unions are the only type of banking institutions which have had 
‘no involuntary liquidatious during the very difficult war and post- 
war periods. Assume, however, that a prospective borrower is a 
member of the group from which the credit union is recruited, but 
not a member of the credit union. He finds himself in great need 
of credit accommodation and tells his story to the credit union 
treasurer. He will not be rejected immediately because he is not a 
member. He must become a member, fwhich he can do by 
subscribing to an initial share, paying the first instalment on it and 
the entrance fee — a total cost inthe average credit union of fifty 
cents. If the Directors are satisfied with his character, he will be 
admitted to membership and may then apply for credit. His case 
will be considered by the Credit Committee in the same fashion as 
if his holdings were material. On the other hand, the fact that his 
holdings are not material has a bearing on the terms on which 
credit will be extended to him. He may be required to get an 
endorser, and to subscribe to shares a proportionate part of his 
loan, so that each week, as he makes repayments on his loan, he 
will also be making a small additional payment on shares, and 
when the loan is repaid he also has some paid-up shares in the 
credit union. He will probably be obliged to repay the loan 
within a shorter time; all the circumstances will be taken into 
account, but if there is any way in which the applicant can be 
assisted, consistent with the safe investment of the funds of the 
credit union, such credit assistance will be afforded him. In 
innumerable instances credit unions extend credit to members 
who have just joined and are without any holdings of importance 
in the credit union. 
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Relation to other Co-operative Enterprises 


What is the place of the credit union in the general co-operative 
development? As a part of that development the credit union has 
both tangible and intangible value. Its practical value is the appli- 
cation of the co-operative principle to the business of selling 
credit. Thus far in credit unions this small-loan service has been 
extended almost entirely to individual members who are natural 
persons. In a recent revision of the Massachusetts credit union 
law it is provided that “any fraternal organisation, voluntary 
association, partnership or corporation, composed principally of 
individual members or stockholders who are themselves members 
of the credit union, may become a member”. Such a member 
may borrow only to the amount of its holdings, except with per- 
mission of the Commissioner of Banks, and the total holdings in 
the credit union by other than natural persons may not exceed 
one.quarter of the assets of the credit union. This permits limited 
membership on the part of a co-operative society recruited from 
the same general group as the membership of the credit union. 
In a few of the State laws it is specifically provided that “ organisa- 
tions (incorporated or otherwise) composed for the most part of 
the same general group as the credit union membership may be 
members ”, and that the powers of the credit union include the 
right “to make loans to a co-operative society or other organisa- 
tions having membership in the credit union”. The enactment 
of laws containing this broad provision is of such recent origin 
that it has not yet been worked out even experimentally in practice. 
Conceivably there may eventually be developed a type of credit 
union, organised within the same groups as compose the membership 
of a co-operative store or other enterprise of a co-operative character, 
which may be the bank through which the co-operative society 
does its business. 

Such an organisation might also relieve the co-operative store 
of its credit problem. This does not mean that the credit union 
would take over the bad debts contracted at the store. The 
credit union can no more afford to make loans that are not going 
to be promptly repaid than the co-operative store can afford to 
carry charge accounts that are of questionable value. A loan 
enabling a member to buy provisions, clothes, and other necessities 
of life is of course a loan “for a provident purpose”. Credit 
unions repeatedly, for example, concern themselves with loans 
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to members to make it possible for the borrowers to escape the 
necessity of trading at instalment houses which extend credit at 
a high rate of interest. In the United States within the past two 
years there has been a rapid development of instalment buying, 
much of which has been promoted without regard for the capacity 
of the consuming public to pay. “ It is estimated by the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company that $3,293,411,878 of automobiles, 
phonographs, radio sets, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
furniture, pianos, jewellery, etc., are sold annually on the instal- 
ment plan in the United States. The statistics of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce show $5,000,000,000 of goods sold on 
instalment. President Merseles of Montgomery Ward says that 
this instalment business will have the effect to postpone the 
business depression, but that it will cause the depression to last 
longer when it comes'.” One difficulty with the instalment plan, 
whether applied to necessities or to luxuries, is the failure in most 
cases to relate the immediate instalment contract in mind to the 
other credit obligations of the instalment buyer. One recent case 
was that of a barber who earned $40 a week and became much 
involved financially, much to his surprise, because he had regular 
employment at a good wage. An investigation of his affairs indicat- 
ed that he had entered instalment contracts totalling $68 per 
week. The credit union, by its thrift plan, really “sells savings 
on the instalment plan” ; by its credit plan it extends credit to 
the member only after such investigation as takes into account 
the total of his credit obligations. The store-keeper has neither 
the facilities nor the training which enable him to make a proper 
determination of the individual capacity for credit; it is at best 
with him a secondary issue. With thecredit union, credit diagnosis 
is the primary issue. 


SuMMARY 


Finally, it may be well to repeat some of the fundamentals 
of successful credit union operations. (1) The organisation should 
be within a group. This group limitation may be large; there 
are 14,000 members of the credit unions of employees of the one 
Company, the New England Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
and yet the plan works as well among the 50 employees of the 









1 Co-operation, Sept. 1926. 
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Petersburg, Virginia, Post Office. (2) The limitation should be 
such that the credit committee may have easily available the 
knowledge upon which an accurate credit diagnosis may be based. 
(3) The officers (members of the board and committees) work for 
nothing ; they must be loyal, eager for the success of the organisa- 
tion, willing to put in hard work and appreciable sacrifice ; they 
may neither borrow nor endorse for borrowers in excess of their 
holdings in the credit union. It must therefore be possible to 
find within the group a governing body composed of individuals 
of ability and devotion. (4) The Treasurer (Manager) may be 
paid such amount as the members determine and, with the larger 
credit unions, this officer is well paid ; clerical assistants may also 
be employed. (5) Interest rates must be kept low and operating 
expenses at a minimum in order that the bulk of what is earned 
may be returned to the members in dividends. (6) There must 
be a central place to which the members may come without 
inconvenience ; the credit union must be at the member’s elbow 
and adjusted to his service. (7) Loans must be repaid promptly 
and in regular instalments. (8) Accounts must be kept with accuracy 
(9) Within each group there must be the possibility of some members 
who are not borrowers; obviously a 100 per cent. borrowing 
membership would not be able to accumulate the funds sufficient 
to meet the loan demands. In the average credit union from one- 
third to one-half of the members are borrowers. (11) The with- 
drawing membership must not be in too great proportion to the 
permanent membership. The plan will not work well, for example, 
in an industrial unit with a 50 per cent. annual labour turnover, 
or within a community group where the populetion is essentially 
a floating rather than a fairly stabilised population. While a 
credit union operates like a bank with an annual or semi-annual 
dividend and interest calculated on deposits monthly, and while 
any member may, as a matter of practice, in the typical credit 
union withdraw without notice, yet the law or governing regulatior. 
should give the credit union (as is the practice in the United States) 
the right to an appreciable notice of intended withdrawal. 


Can the credit union be so universally applied that every wage 
worker in need of credit will be eligible to a credit union which 
will extend credit to him? No. If Mr. A. wishes to open a credit 
account at the grocery store with (a) either a determination in 
advance not to pay or (b) the incapacity to pay for the goods 
thereby acquired, he should not have credit accommodation at that 
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store, and all uncollectable store accounts may be accounted for 
by the failure of the storekeeper properly to appraise Mr. A. If 
Mr. A. is not entitled to credit at the store his problem is not a 
credit problem and he would not be entitled to credit from the 
credit union. Fortunately, the Mr. A.’s are few and far between. 
The funds of the credit union belong to the members and it is the 
sacred obligation of the officers (who, as already indicated, 
are chosen by and from the members) so to manage the funds that 
they will remain intact and pay fair dividends. On the other hand 
it is the business of the credit union to extend credit and, to an 
extent much greater than is now the case, the credit union plan 
should be available to workers in need of and deserving credit. 
It should eventually be the primary credit agency of the worker- 
John M. Glenn, for many years Director of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, says in the Credit Union Primer’: “ There is no doubt that 
the co-operative associations are the best agencies for dealing 
with the problem of small loans as well as those of thrift.” And 
Mr. Ham, part-author of the Primer, says: “ The credit union is 
the simplest form of co-operation. Its success depends not so much 
on the business ability and acumen of its members as upon their 
thrift, their willingness to assume personal responsibility for and 
to act in sympathy with their fellows. ” 


CONCLUSION 


After some study of the subject the following provisional 
conclusions are offered: ‘“ provisional” because they are based 
on experience with the small-loan problem in the United States, 
and, however international in extent the problem may be, its 
solution within any given national unit will inevitably be affected 
by general social, economic, and political conditions existing 
therein. In the United States the problem has been approached 
in three ways : (1) by such agencies as the remedial loan societies 
carrying on a small-loan business as a quasi-philanthropic under- 
taking; (2) by private lenders operating at a profit, either (a) 
under regulatory laws and particularly the Uniform Small Loans 
Law or (6) in defiance of law and at usurious rates ; (3) by means 
of co-operative credit, in process of development through the credit 





1 Arthur H. Ham and Leonard G. Rosinson : Credit Union Primer. Preface 
by John M. Grenn. Published by the Russell Sage Foundation, 1914. 
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union plan of operation. Owing primarily to the work of the 
Russell Sage Foundation it has been scientifically demonstrated 
that there can be no solution of the problem which fails to recognise 
the fundamental fact that credit resources must be created to 
fill the need that exists for small loans service. The result of the 
enactment of the Uniform Small Loans Law has been to stabilise 
the private small-loan business and to attract respectable capital 
to it and bring it under regulation. To make this result possible 
a rate of 42 per cent. per annum has been legalised. Owing 
primarily to the efforts of Edward A. Filene, it has been established 
that the worker can organise credit unions in co-operation with 
his fellow workers and thereby accumulate their joint savings, 
and in the process solve their own credit problems at normal 
rates of interest ; that if the necessitous borrower is to have credit 
at a lower rate than 34% per cent. a month, he must work out his 
own salvation, which he is entirely capable of doing through credit 
union organisation. The problem in the United States is reduced 
to one of quantity production of credit unions, and co-operative 
credit should work as well elsewhere to assist the worker to solve 
his credit problem when the principle is properly applied. 


The credit union then is of significance as the successful applica- 
tion of co-operative credit by the worker to the solution of his 
small-loan problem. Further, the credit union is a kindergarten 
school and the subject taught is the businesslike management 
of money. Such teaching is essentially preliminary to the 
businesslike management of any other type of co-operative enter- 
prise. Finally, if we are properly conscious of the very definite 
obligation we owe to the day and generation beyond our own, we 
need not particularly assume the rdle of soothsayer or prophet 
to foresee the significance of co-operative credit as a contribu- 
tion to that eventual obje tive — a closer attainment of the 
brotherhood of man. For -he credit union teaches the individual 
that by working intelligently with his brother he may the more 
readily make the far objectives. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Native Labour in Southern Rhodesia 


A report has been laid before the special Congress of the Rhodesia 
Agricultural Union held in Salisbury on 4 and 5 April 1927, by a 
Committee on Native Labour appointed at the last Congress’. 

The terms of reference of the Committee were : 

(1) to consider and report en the question of native labour, 
both indigenous and alien, and 

(2) to make recommendations with a view to the improvement 
of the labour supply. 

The Committee has come to the conclusion that a solution of the 
labour problem in Southern Rhodesia can only be reached by the 
general adoption of a comprehensive and progressive native policy, 
having for its aim not only the improvement of the worker by the 
extension of suitable training facilities, but also the material improve- 
ment of the conditions under which he works. 

The Committee considered that the two problems of indigenous and 
alien natives would be simplified by separate treatment. 


INDIGENOUS NATIVES 


In the essential interests of the indigenous natives themselves, as 
well as in the interests of the whole country, it is recognised that there 
exists a great and growing need for the adoption of suitable measures 
with a view to the development of their industrial capacity and morale. 
The Committee is of opinion that the chief obstacles which at present 
stand in the way of this development are : 

(1) the inadequacy of the existing machinery of administration 
in the reserves, which has failed to provide an effective substitute for 
the old tribal and parental discipline and control ; 

(2) the lack of any sufficient inducement to work inside the reserves 
or to seek work outside ; 

(3) excessive beer drinking ; 





1 The Rhodesia Agricultural Union is a federation of the chief agricultural 
associations in Southern Rhodesia. The recommendations of its Native Labour 
Committee have no governmental character, but, in view of the representative 
nature of the Union and of the technical competence of its Committee, they will 
assuredly receive full consideration by the Government. The summary given 
above is based on the full text as printed in the Rhodesia Herald of 18 February 
1927. 
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(4) the moral difficulties caused by the influx of large numbers 
of alien native men who are for long periods detached from their homes 


and communities. 


Administration of Reserves 


The Committee recommends the appointment in each native reserve 
of a Resident Native Commissioner with greatly increased powers for 
dealing with all problems within his area. In general the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioner should be confined to the reserve in his charge, 
’ but it is recognised that in sparsely populated areas it may be necessary 
to extend his magisterial powers to include mining and farming centres 
in the neighbourhood of the reserves. The Native Commissioner would 
appoint headmen, who would be responsible for the sections of the 
reserve under their control. Such headmen would be called together 
periodically to discuss with the Native Commissioner the affairs of the 
reserve. The training and administrative experience thus acquired 
would be the best preparation for the abler headmen in the country 
for eventual membership of any rural native council which in due course 
may be established by the Government. 

Each taxable male native living in the reserves should, in the opinion 
of the Committee, be required to contribute a sum of not more than 
thirty shillings per annum towards a development fund for the 
betterment of the reserve in which it is collected. This fund would 
be administered by the Native Commissioncr in consultation with the 
headmen appointed by him. 


Mission Stations and Education 


With regard to the functions of missionaries, the Committee, with 
one exception, maintains that the wide extent of the freedom which is 
rightly accorded to the missions within the sphere of morals and religion 
makes it all the more incumbent on these missions to recognise without 
reservation that, in all matters lying outside this sphere, the sole and 
plenary authority is that of the State. The adoption of any course of 
action on the part of the missions capable of conveying to the native 
mind the impression that the authority of the State in its administrative 
capacity is impugned by them is therefore much to be deprecated in 
the interests both of the native and of the whole community. 

In problems of education the Native Commissioner in each reserve, 
while exercising general control, would act in consultation with the 
Education Department, the missionaries and the native chiefs. It is 
suggested that no teachers be allowed to exercise their profession until 
they have satisfied the Education Department of their qualifications, 
and have received a licence entitling them to teach. The Committee 
concurs in the recommendation of the Native Education Commission 
that Government grants should be determined by the qualifications of 
the teacher and the nature of the curriculum, and not on a per capita 
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basis as at present’. It is felt that the existing scheme of native education 
requires careful investigation and revision in order to evolve a system 
which will train the natives to be useful citizens. 


Health 


The Committee draws attention to the high infant mortality among 
the indigenous natives, and to the prevalence of venereal disease. 
With a view to combating these evils the first requirement is provision 
of medical officers in the native reserves, though, as an alternative, 
substantiai grants might be made to medical missionaries. Hospitals 
and dispensaries should also be established where most needed, more 
especially for the treatment of venereal disease. The important question 
of sanitation and water supply should be left in the hands of the Native 
Commissioners. 


Kaffir Farming 


With regard to native farming, the Committee considers that all 
native squatters, other than those under definite labour contracts with 
European employers, should at the earliest possible date be transferred 
to the native reserves to which they may be allocated, to reside there 
until such time as they wish to seek work under European employers. 

Farmers should, however, in every way encourage indigenous natives 
to make their homes and establish their families on their farms. The 
present practice, where it prevails, of discouraging natives from bringing 
their womenfolk to their place of work, is open to serious objections, 
on both moral and economic grounds. 


Beer drinking 


Examining the excessive beer drinking among indigenous natives, 
the Committee by a majority came to the conclusion that total pro- 
hibition was neither feasible nor desirable. Brewing in the native 
reserves and the alcoholic percentage of the brew, however, should be 
placed under the effective control of the Native Commissioners, while 
the sale of it in any circumstances should be made illegal. 


Famine Relief 


The cyclical recurrence in Southern Rhodesia of years of scarcity 
in alternation with years of plenty may be regarded as a fact of ex- 
perience so well established as to justify the Government in the adoption 
of precautionary measures for famine relief. It is therefore suggested 





* Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into the matter of native educa- 
tion in all its bearings in the Colony of Southern Rhodesia, 1925, sec. 545. 
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that the Native Commissioners be empowered to store quantities of 
grain in the years of plenty for use in the lean years. This procedure 
would tend to encourage thrift amongst the natives, and would reduce 
the expenditure which the Government now has to incur in times of 
famine. 


Problems of Employment 


The Committee considers that every endeavour should be made 
to encourage natives to apprentice their sons and daughters to suitable 
employers. There is ample evidence that large numbers of native 
youths are growing up in idleness and under no effective control. Under 
tribal customs the parents expect some measure of support from their 
children, and complaints are numerous from the older men that owing 
to the weakening of parental authority the obligation of sons to con- 
tribute to the support of their parents is frequently evaded. 

In any acceptable scheme of apprenticeship safeguards should be 
included for the fair treatment of the apprentices by their employers, 
and specific provision should be made for their training in useful forms 
of work. A portion of the wages earned should be paid to the parents, 
who should be given adequate facilities for visiting their children at 
work. 

The Committee recommends that on farms and in European house- 
holds facilities be offered under appropriate conditions for the employ- 
ment of native women in suitable occupations. 

The practice which has been adopted by natives employed in semi- 
skilled occupations of carrying books containing testimonials from 
previous employers should be encouraged, and might with advantage 
be extended gradually to natives in all forms of employment. 


ALIEN NATIVES 


The Committee points out that, although Southern Rhodesia has 
available at the present time a relatively large volume of alien labour, 
it is evident that the sources of this supply are strictly limited, and 
that in the near future, owing to the industrial developments of the 
neighbouring countries, a serious contraction is inevitable. 

In the meantime the system of food stations and free ferries on the 
northern border which has been inaugurated by the Government has 
achieved so large a measure of success that a gradual extension of the 
scheme is recommended. 

The Committee also considers that the Government should under- 
take the formation of labour exchanges, and should in the larger 
centres establish rest houses where free food and lodging can be obtained. 
Employers requiring labour would themselves go to the depots, or send 
accredited labour agents, so that the recruiting of natives would be 
directly under the eye of the depot manager, who would be responsible 
for fair play for the labourer. 

It is recommended that no direct tax be levied on any alien native 
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until he has become domiciled in Southern Rhodesia, and thus entitled 
to the same benefits as indigenous natives. Alien natives should be 
encouraged to bring their wives and children with them. The presence 
of the family unit would tend both to permanence of employment and 
to the lessening of the special dangers to alien and to indigenous natives 
alike which are inherent in the present system, with its lack of provision 
for married quarters. It would also tend in the course of time to the 
rearing in the rural districts of a permanent supply of skilled or semi- 
skilled labourers accustomed from infancy to the ordinary requirements 
of rural life in a civilised community. 


GENERAL 
Punishments 


With one dissentient, the Committee recommends that the forms 
of punishment for crime be brought more closely into conformity with 
the mentality of the native. Instead of ordinary imprisonment, reason- 
able fines, spare diet, and solitary confinement for short periods should 
be substituted, while for short terms of imprisonment, especially in 
the case of first offenders, caning in moderation should be established. 
The fact must be reckoned with that the mere going to gaol is not 
generally considered by natives either as a slur or as a hardship. 

The Committee is of opinion that there are too many prosecutions 


of natives for purely technical offences often committed in ignorance, 
and suggests that the Government might investigate the position. 
Where natives are found guilty of such offences they should, where 
possible, be allowed to work for employers until the fines imposed 
have been earned, rather than be sent to prison. 


Pass Laws 


A number of natives, more particularly in the towns, evade the 
pass laws and exist without visible means of employment. It is there- 
fore recommended that each native should receive a distinctive badge 
at the time he receives a town pass, which must be worn while he is 
in employment. 


Management. 


The Committee is satisfied that there is a considerable wastage of 
labour due to uneconomic methods of working. While it is recognised 
that it is primarily the duty of the employer to arrange for the econom- 
ical handling of his native labour, the Government might with advan- 
tage carry out experiments with labour-saving devices. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The Committee considered a number of recommendations forwarded 
by the branch associations of the Rhodesia Agricultural Union. Some 
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have been incorporated in the report, others have been rejected as 
impracticable. In this connection the Committee refers more particularly 
to four proposals which it regards in the existing circumstances of the 
country as uneconomic, and therefore foredoomed to failure. 

(1) The proposal to standardise wages in the rural areas ; 

(2) The proposal to resort to forced labour in any shape or form ; 

(3) The proposal to prohibit the migration of indigenous natives 
to neighbouring territories ; 

(4) The proposal to remit the tax payable by natives in the employ- 
ment of Europeans. 

The Committee states that it is not by the adoption of any such 
arbitrary measures that a remedy can be found for the existing native 
labour shortage. On the contrary the Committee has endeavoured to 
take into account the actually existing conditions and the proposals 
which they have put forward, and “ have had for their aim the effective 
development of a policy of order and goodwill, directed in detail to the 
progressive improvement of conditions of life in the Native Reserves 
and to the progressive improvement and expansion of the supply of 
native labour throughout the country. ” 





















Agricultural ‘‘ Wage Movements ” and Strikes 
in Germany 











In its latest report?, which covers the years 1923 to 1925, the 
German Union of Agricultural Workers (Deutscher Landarbeiter- Verband, 
Social-Democratic) has given the history of efforts to improve the 
position of land workers in Germany by the help of “‘ wage movements ’’ 
and strikes*. 

In 1923, the last inflation year and the year of by far the most 
violent fluctuations of the currency, the Union was obliged to concen- 
trate more definitely than ever before on efforts to get wages to keep 
pace with the constantly declining value of money. To do this proved 
impossible ; the dificulties could only be overcome in part. When 
stabilisation took place towards the end of 1923 there was therefore 
a big work waiting, to procure “ wage rates which should correspond 






















1 DEUTSCHER LANDARBEITER-VERBAND : Bericht der Verbandsvorstandes dber 
die Verbandsarbeit in den Jahren 1923 bis 1925; Niederschrift von der 4. General- 
versammlung des Deutschen Landarbeiterverbandes, 15. bis 18. Marz 1926. Schriften 
des Deutschen Landarbeiterverbandes, No. 17. Berlin, 1926, 183 pp. Cf. in par- 
ticular pp. 27-35. Of the other interesting information contained in this report 
reference may specially be made to the very detailed chapter on wages and working 
hours in German agriculture and forestry. 

* The term “‘ wage movement ” (Lohnbewegung) is used to cover any initiative, 
from the side either of employers’ or of workers’ organisations, tending to modify 
labour conditions; e.g. a movement to obtain shorter hours of work, even if no 
change in wages is contemplated. 
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to the changed conditions”. Though the Union does not consider 
this purpose yet accomplished, the consequence of more stable economic 
conditions has been a constant decrease in the number of wage move- 
ments, and especially of strikes. during the period reported on. 
Statistics of wage movements and strikes and of the causes of wage 
movements from 1923 to 1925 are given below in tables I and II. 


TABLE I. WAGE MOVEMENTS AND STRIKES, 1923-1925 





Wage movements 


not involving a stoppage of work Strikes 





Undertakings Workers Undertakings Workers 
Number | “concerned concerned Number ‘concerned concerned 





3,022 239,079 1,714,993 | 12 36,814 281,714 


492 277,798 2,371,719 9 2,227 24,319 


awe wT we ee VweoelUCOOCUD 





345 196,295 1,711,439 3 393 4,681 


























TABLE II. CAUSE OF WAGE MOVEMENTS, 1923-1925 





Demands of workers Demands of employers 





Shorter Longer 
hours hours 

and and d too . 
higher lower pees 
wages wages 











| 1923 634 


1924 490 


1925 7 
































In 1924 41 per cent., and in 1925 47 per cent., of the disputes were 
settled with the help of conciliation machinery; the remainder were 
settled by direct negotiations between employers and workers or their 
organisations. 
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TABLE III. METHODS OF SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES, 1924 and 1925 





Direct negotiation between 


Total wage Conciliation 
movements Employers’ and machinery 
workers’ 
organisations 





Employers and 
workers 





21 270 
2 182 




















The advantages obtained by the workers by means of wage move- 
ments are shown in table IV. 


TABLE {V. RESULTS OF WAGE MOVEMENTS, 1924 anD 1925 





Shorter hours Higher wages 





Total Men Women Total 


weekly Workers |Total weekly] Workers |Total weekly} Workers |Total weekly, 
reduction} affected increase affected increase affected increase | 





Workers 
affected 








Hrs. Mks. Mks. Mks. 
1924 | 55,000 | 70,500 | 1,307,296 | 2,262,639 | 1,044,436 | 1,807,678 2,351,732 4,070,317 


| 





1925 292,973 | 11,603 860,051 | 1,707,338 | 719,126) 110,965 1,579,177 1,818,303 




















| 
| 
| 








In addition to the results shown in this table the report states that 
in 1925 the Union succeeded in preventing prolongations of working 
hours amounting to 486,000 hours per week for 131,000 persons and 
reductions of wages amounting to a weekly total of 149,000 marks 
for 132,000 persons. 

The number of workers affected is more than ten times the average 
membership of the Union. It is especially interesting to see the number 
of women workers who have been affected by the wage movements 
undertaken by the Union, although, at the end of 1925, of 167,000 
members only 32,000 were women. 

The biggest strike during the whole period was the Silesian strike 
in the spring of 1923, to be attributed to the currency conditions noted 
above. Towards the end of May 1923 discussions were held betwen 
workers and employers in agriculture in the province of Silesia, where 
agricultural wages have always been the lowest. The discussions, 
however, did not give satisfactory results to the workers and a strike 
therefore began in various districts without the authorisation of the 
Union. On 6 June 1923 about 50,000 agricultural workers in 17 districts 
were on strike. The organisation, finding itself powerless to oppose 
the strike, took the lead of the movement and, as continued negotia- 
tions with the employers gave no results, declared a general strike 
for all Silesian land workers. On 14 June 90,000 workers were taking 
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part in the strike ; later, the employers stated the number of strikers 
to be 120,000. 

It was not possible to give the strikers much financial support. 
In spite of this, however, the strike lasted four weeks ; then 
the arbitration award given under the chairmanship of a representative 
of the Federal Ministry of Labour finished the strike. The report 
expresses the opinion that “the strike was not lost”. This opinion 
is based on the fact that an addendum to the existing collective agree- 
ment was obtained, giving some advantages to the workers, and also 
on the fact that during the progress of the strike the employers granted 
the workers wage increases on three occasions. It would have been 
impossible under the changing economic conditions of those days to 
sum up a profit and loss balance for such a struggle. 

The report itself calls this strike a “‘ disorderly ”’ strike (ein wilder 
Streik), one of the childish ailments of the organisation of land workers. 
In East Prussia also some “ disorderly” strikes took place in 1923, 
caused by low wages and the demand of the employers for longer work- 
ing hours without additional compensation. These strikes were followed 
by a big strike in 1924. During the negotiations at the beginning of 
this year the employers demanded a prolongation of 130 hours to the 
annual number of working hours as settled by collective agreement, 
and also a orm of the wages paid in kind. Again, as in the previous 
year in Silesia, the workers went on strike without the authorisation 
of the Union, and this organisation once more found itself forced to place 
itself at the head of a movement it had not originated. This fight, 
too, was terminated by an arbitral award ; the collective agreement 
made between the employers and the Christian Land Workers’ Union 
(Zentralverband der Landarbeiter), which had accepted the demands 
of the employers as described above, was declared binding for the 
Social-Democratic Union of Agricultural Workers. The report here 
stresses the importance of getting the two Unions to act together for 
their common interests. 

In Saxony severai local strikes took place during the years 1924 
and 1925, and nearly always brought advantages to the workers. The 
organisation of agricultural employers in this State has lately affiliated 
to the Collective Agreements Board (Tarifgemeinschaj.) for Mid- 
Germany. 





* Within the terms of the Provisional Federal Agricultural Labour Code of 1919. 
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The Housing of Agricultural Workers 
in Germany’ 







The question of the housing of agricultural workers in Germany 
is intimately connected with that of the employment of alien seasonal 
workers. The employment of alien seasonal.workers has been known 
in Germany for decades, but took on much larger proportions with the 
spread of beet cultivation in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The number of such alien immigrant workers (generally Polish and 
Ruthenian) is estimated at 400,000 before the war. As there were, 
according to the census of 1907, 1,045,000 German nationals employed 
in agriculture (apart from smallholders doing paid seasonal work), 
this means that almost two-sevenths of the total agricultural labour force 
in Germany before the war was foreign. 

Since the war it has been the definite policy of the German Govern- 
ment to cut down year by year the number of alien workers admitted 
into the country. Apart from any political reasons, the existence 
of over a million unemployed persons in Germany is advanced as justifi- 
cation for the systematic carrying out of this restrictfon policy. The 
restriction policy is based on a well-established system of regulation of 
immigration and licensing. The number of alien immigrant agricultural 
workers admitted in 1925 was restricted to 148,600, and for 1926 to 
130,000 ; for 1927 it is to be further cut down to 100,000, i.e. scarcely 
one quarter of what it was estimated to be before the war. Actually 
it is computed that during 1926 the quota laid down will not have been 
entirely used up and that only 125,000 such workers will have entered 
Germany. 

It is a definite part of the restriction policy to replace the 
alien workers by national workers in such a way as to cause the least 
possible disturbance to agriculture. Where labour is required in con- 
siderable quantities, i.e. where it is truly seasonal, it would appear 
almost impossible at the present time to do without immigrants, but 
where it is required for longer periods and on smaller farms there is, 
in the opinion of the authorities, less difficulty in replacing it by national 
labour. Thus the practice now obtains of allocating immigrant seasonal 
labour principally to the large beet-growing exploitations, and refusing 
it to the smaller farms which grow potatoes and grains in addition to 
beets, inasmuch as here the operations are less concentrated at a partic- 
ular moment of the year and are also, as a rule, on a somewhat smaller 












































1 SOURCEs : 
Reichsarbeitsblatt, 24 Aug. 1926, p. 565*. 

Der oftentliche Arbeitsnachweis, Vol. III, No. 6, Sept. 1926, pp. 382-390. 

Industrie- u. Handelszeitung, Vol. VII, No. 233, 6 Oct. 1926. 

Vorw rts, 11 Sept. 1926, evening edition. 

For an analysis of a previous articie on the same subject in the Reichsarbeitsblatt 
cf. International Labour Review, Voi. XII, No. 1, July 1925, pp. 83-87. 
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scale ; in fact, no farmer who cannot put in a demand for a gang of 
at least five workers together can hope to obtain permission to employ 
alien labour. The policy is interesting from the social point of view 
as illustrating the principle that one of the most practical preventives 
against the evil of rush seasonal work is the establishment of balanced 
or diversified cultivations’. 

The principal difficulty in replacing alien by national labour in Ger- 
many is due to housing. The alien labour hitherto employed, just 
because it was .undomiciled and seasonal, was generally housed 
in barrack-like dwellings, which in many cases left much to be 
desired in the way of comfort, sanitation, and even weather-proof 
condition. Many employers have stated their inability to employ 
national labour because they could not accommodate it. In general, 
the question of rural housing is as pressing in Germany as in other Euro- 
pean countries. A rural building programme, subsidised from the funds 
allotted for productive unemployment relief, has been carried on since 
7 January 1921. Up to 10 March 1925 over 18,000 rural dwellings had’ 
been constructed. A considerable impulse is now to be given to this 
programme by the allocation of large funds for the purpose from the 
general budget of the state. The funds to be allotted amount to 30 mil- 
lion marks, and a decision has been taken whereby the administrators 
of the national estates, hitherto excluded from the benefits of the 
productive unemployment relief allocation, can share in the funds now 
available. As these estates employ alien labour there has been a certain 
anomaly in excluding them from the rural housing policy, if such rural 
housing is to be definitely brought into connection with the replacing 
of aliens by national labour. 

Under the present regulations two types of housing may be con- 
structed, “industrial dwellings ”, i.e. dwellings built by the employer 
for the housing of his workers and controlled by him, and “ workers’ 
dwellings ”, i.e. dwellings built by individual workers and owned by 
them. The funds now made available are to cover both types of build- 
ing, and the grant per year is raised so that it can now reach as much 
as 75 per cent. of the total building cost of an industrial dwelling. Simi- 
lariy the loan issued to an individual worker to enable him to build 
his own house is now repayable in thirty years instead of in ten, or excep- 
tionally twenty, years as heretofore. Employers applying for an 
allocation of this fund must show that the construction of the con- 
templated dwellings will lead to the discharge of a certain number of 
alien workers and their replacement by domiciled national labour. 

It is estimated that at an average cost of 4,000 marks per dwelling 
the funds allocated will permit of the erection of 15,000 new rural dwell- 
ings. This will mean the replacement by national labour of some- 





* Incidentally attention may be drawn to an interesting non technical note 
in the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture (England and Wales), Oct. 1926, 
Pp. 671 et seq., in which the Ministry announce the acquisition of patents for England 
and Ireland and the pursuit of study on the de Vecchis sugar-beet process. This 
process of drying the beet before extraction of the sugar content would have the 
important economic effect of enabling work on certain processes to he spread 
over the year instead of having to be concentrated in a hundred days or 80. 
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thing between 36,000 and 40,000 alien workers. Attention is drawn 
to the fact that the building of rural dwellings can already be proved 
statistically to have had a direct influence on the restriction of alien 
labour. Thus, up to 31 March 1926 about 7,000 new rural dwellings 
had been constructed in East Prussia and the number of alien agricultural 
workers had fallen from about 22,000 before the war to 8,000 in 1926 ; 
in contrast to Mecklenburg-Schwerin, where only 458 dwellings had 
been constructed and the 27,000 alien workers of the pre-war period 
had only been brought down to 15,800. 

The practicability of encouraging labour at present unemployed 
in Germany to go on the land, provided that proper dwelling accommoda- 
tion is constructed, is greatly increased by the fact that much of this 
unemployed labour has come from the land within the last few years. 
The rural exodus from the country to the town was extraordinarily 
intensified as the result of war conditions, and many of those who 
will occupy the new dwellings are persons who have lived all their lives 
in the country and are accustomed to agricultural employment. Their 
freedom of movement. and freedom to seek work as secured to them 
under the German Constitution is, in practice, made of no effect if they 
cannot find a place in which to live. From the workers’ point of view 
Vorwdaris points out that the provision of industrial dwellings is not 
entirely satisfactory in this respect. An industrial dwelling is a “ tied ” 
cottage, and the worker does not secure an independent home from 
which he is in a position to make a free bargain with an employer. 
Termination of the employment contract with the farmer means loss, 
after the lapse of a certain period of grace, of the right to the dwelling 
provided by the farmer. Vorwdrts states that it is important to encour- 
age the construction of dwellings of other types, namely, those owned 
by the worker himself. But even this, in the opinion of the journal, 
is by no means the perfect solution for the worker, who has sunk all 
his savings in the construction of a dwelling and is burdened with a 
considerable debt towards the state — even if, as is the case, he pays 
no interest on it — and thus is not free to move about the country 
according to his employment requirements. The ideal advanced by 
the paper is the construction of workers’ rural villages, self-adminis- 
tered ; apparently some form of collective property holding with sub- 
lets to individual workers is indicated. In Central Europe, where 
historically and economically so much stress is laid on small property 
holding and on the educative advantages of ownership, based on 
ownership of a cottage, the implied criticism may be noted as 
illustrating the point of view of a workers’ group in Germany. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that the writer in the Reichsarbeitsblatt 
denies that there is any intention to favour the construction of industrial 
dwellings rather than the construction of separate cottages; but he 
accepts the point of view, which is the point of view criticised by 
Vorwdris, that the worker’s ownership of his home is a step upwards 
on the social ladder. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics of employmert and unemployment and of the cost of living 
and retail prices in comparison with those for previous dates. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 








| Germany Australia Belgium 
Date Trade unionists Trade unjonists) — Coemployment insurance societies 


(end of Wholly Partially Number | wumber Wholly Partially 
unemployed uneinployed 
Sool enemployed _ lia rereint of] unem- | * |_Seemployed | unemployed 
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month) 


Number Per | Number Per 


cent. cent. 








815,434 | 22.6 | 818,637 | 22.6 
786,263 | 22.0 | 771,405 | 21.6 
727,312 | 21.4 | 736,649 | 21.7 
655,537 | 18.6 | 673,993 
639,751 | 18.1 | 641,780 
627,196 | 18.1 | 591 536 
599,617 | 17.7 | 563.823 
567,541 | 16.7 | 511,685 
513,864 | 15.2 | 427,380 
476,952 | 14.2 | 343,303 
484,978 | 14.2 | 284,774 ; 
572,653 | 16.7 | 249,628 1,748,597 
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3,064,388 441,560 610,242 

















1 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 










































































































































Austria Canada Denmark Estonia Finland France 
Compulsory Trade union unemploy- 
Date | insurance Trade untontsts ment funds Number | Number 
(end of unemployed of Number 
month) | Number Number Number remaining | unem- | Unemployed 
junemployed unem- Per unem- Per on ployed in receipt 
in receipt ployed cent. ployed cent. |live register jregistered| of benefit 
of benefit 
192e 
Jan. 231,361 11,906" 8.1 81,1002 29.8 3,543 3,832 547 
Feb, 228.763 11,993 8.1 74,1002 27.3 2,444 3,462 713 
March 202,394 11,069 7.3 57,700! 21.2 1,916 2,222 543 
April 173,115 11,093 7.3 44, 7008 14.5 2,249 1,961 442 
May 154,821 7,442 4.9 39,900! 14.7 1,839 1,278 386 
June 140.98) 5,965 4.1 $2,6 008 15.6 1,051 924 489 
July 152,495 3,226! 2.3 45,800! 16.8 893 949 342 
Aug. 151,054 3.384! 2.5 9003 16.8 731 1,212 369 
Sept. 148,111 4,237 3.3 45,300" 16.3 811 1,325 335 
Ort. 151,183 3,929! 2.6 49,800! 18.3 2,309 1,813 429 
Nov. 168,757 7,032! 4.7 59.800! 22.4 4,157 2,330 571 
Dec. 205,250 9,349 5.9 88,7001 $2.2 3,807 2,172 17,178 
1927 
Jan. 235,464 _— 6.4 87,100! 31.4 4,841 3,633 52,275 
Feb. 244,257 — 6.5 87,1001 31.7 _- 3,052 80,941 
March _- — 72,900 26.5 — = 70,381 
Number on 
letmearaety 157,701 274,937 ° . ° 
pereeutages 
are based 
TABLE I (cont. ) 
Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland Hungary Irish Free State Italy 
Date Com . 
pulsory Compulsory Number of unem 
(end of Sande extetete insurance Tendo enientots insurance ployed registered 
month) 
Number | per | Number | per | Number | per | Number | per | wholly | Partially 
ployed | 8] ployed | °°] ployed | °°®*| ployea | Smt | unempl. | unempl. 
| 
1926 
Jan. 103,051 | 10.6 | 1,317,535 | 11.0 28,378 | 17.4 | 38.161 15.0 | 156,139 9,284 
Feb. 101,870 | 10.4 | 1,247,823 | 10.4 | 29,135 | 18.7 | 38,670 15.2 |125,803 8,016 
— 99,271 eed 1,171,136 < 29,218 | 19.1 | 34,331 13.5 | 109,471 8,333 
P .0 | 1,093,829 | 9. 4 18. 2,9 13. 98,216 .79% 
May 109,947 | 13.2 | 1,719,369 | 14.3 ppb 188 32 668 128 98400 8600 
4 wien 2 1,751,133 oz 25.558 | 16.7 | 31,248 12.3 — 6,650 
. t : 4. Y : R J , 67 26,756 
Aug. 110,520 | 138 | 1,084,507 | 142 | 22°756 ) 16.0 | 25300 | 10:3 | 82000 | sov0s 
Sept. 112,782 | 13.6 | 1,648,322 | 13.9 19,849 | 18.1 | 25,063 10.2 89,434 14,519 
Oct. 112,195 | 13.6 | 1,636,886 | 13.6 | 18,68y | 12.4 | 25,499 10.4 {112,922 | 10.839 
Nov. 108,202 | 13.2 | 1,630,142 | 13.5 | 18,576 | 12.3 | 26,984 11.0 | 148,821 6 618 
ve 97,671 | 12.2 | 1,431,840 | 11.9 | 20,712 | 13.0 | 27,014 11.0 | 181,493 12,216 
1927 
Jan. e e 1,451,103 | 1.21 20,420 | 13.4 | 29,046 11.8 | 225,346 | 63,716 
Feb. e e } 1,815,444; 10.9 | 19,542 | 128 | 28,704 11.7 | 259,059 | 53,113 
March e e 1,187,782 9.9 — — | 27,105 11.0} — — 
Number on 
hi test. 
po wows 801,878 12,041,000 153,000 | 246,134 : 
are based | 














1 Approximate tigures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 





® Provisional figures. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received "’. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE I (cont.) 

































































































































Latvia Norway New Zealand Netherlands 
Trade unionists Unemployment 
Date Number (10 unions) | 7?#de unionists |insurance societies 
(end of month) Sa 
Temalt 
on yy Number! Per | Number Per Number | por 
er unem- unem- unem- 
regist ployed cent. | ployed cent. ployed | Cent. 
1926 
Jan. 4,990 9,066 | 25.5 * ° 49,6838 | 177 
Feb. 4,702 8923 | 25.0 2,357 | 5.0 | 28,999 | 105 
March 3,659 9.237 | 25.9 . | 4 22,338 7.9 
April 2,000 9,212 | 24.0 a 5» 18,414 6.5 
May 1,383 8.316 | 23.7 3,049 | 6.6 | 17,904 6.3 
June 936 7,751-| 22.1 * | © | 16983 | 5.9 
July 722 7,137 | 20.4 * | e 19,683 6.0 
Aug. 897 7,462 | 21.4 3,912 | 8.3 | 20,805 7.2 
Sept. 932 7.719 | 22.8 * | © | 20,695 | 7,2 
Oct. 2,430 8,425 | 24.4 . |; * 21,341 | 7.4 
Nov. 5,149 i 25.0 3,712 | 6.7 | 25,899 | 8.9 
: 5,234 ae 29.6 » 3s 35,689 | 12.1 
1927 
Jan. 5,026 — | 802 « | « | 41,6207 | 14.4 
Feb. 4,598 a a D2 i a a. pe 
March 4 028 -_ ae —- |—]| = -_ 
Number on 
which latest ° 34,459 47,147 289,679! 
Percentages 
are based 
TABLE I (cont.) 
Poland Russia Sweden Switzeriand Czechoslovakia 
im i... ty 
" Joye Trade union 
Date Number Trade unionists Number ploy smenenen Ganie 
aE wholly | ment 
4 of th Number | Unemployed : Sunde | planes 
(en month) unemployed | Temaining |. " - — funds | Number 
regis on live er | ploy unemploved| Per 
ered unem- | cent.| reais. [Per cent. 
a ployed "| ‘tered Junem-| in receipt | cent, 
ployed of benefit 
1926 
Jan. 359,810 988,000 | 34,601 | 15.7 | 20,525 22,738 2.1 
Feb. 358,430 | 1,005,600 | 39,695 | 14.8 | 18,138 25,333 2.3 
March 345,010 | 1,056,400 | 31,712 | 14.7 | 14,307] 2.7 27,535 2'5 
April 820,520 | 1,070,900 | 29.2290 | 12.3 11.320] * 30.056 °7 
May £08,720 | 1,114,200 | 22.413 | 9.9| 10,703| * 33,670 3.0 
June 288,510 | 1,065,500 | 22,715 | 9.6] 10,272 | 2.4 40,024 3.4 
July 263,540 | 1,030,100 | 20.2 8.6| 11,013] ° 46,052 4.1 
Aug. 241,790 | 1,023,700 | 19,511 | 8.3 | 11.818 * 46,129 4.0 
Sept. 213,690 | 1,070,990 | 22,114 | 9.1 | 12,803] 28 42,601 3.7 
Oct. 196,586 1,163,400 28,390 | 11.4 | 14,252 ° 35,948 3.1 
Nov. 200,570 | 1,254,300 | 33,193 | 13.0! 16,286 | * 29,020 2.5 
. 236,060 1,289,600 | 47,614 | 19.1 | 17,900 | 5.6 29,295 2.5 
1927 
Jan. 251,702 _ $9,344 | 16.2 | 19,370 ° - _ 
Feb. — —_ 39,772 | 15.5 | 19,201 . a 
Mar ch coum _— Wi am 13,568 | — a —— 
Number on 
which beet e ° 257,375 © | 178,975 1,159, 667 
are based 








1 Provisional figures. 


The sign * signifies “no figures published ”’. 





The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received’’. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF FMPLOYMENT 
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Germany" Canada! Estonia United States Switzerland 


—$—__.. 








Date Index number of employment 
oe Sy Membership of 
em Pp Number employed |Number employed| Average number | Numb 
sickness funds in on in preceding pce in “ee 
Dec. 1921=100 | 17 Jan. 1920=100 month = 100 1923 = 100 Sept. 1924—1099 


| 














93.4 . 100.0 
93.4 . 101.2 
94.3 ° 99.6 


97.7 . 97.9 
98.8 J 106.0 


98.9 3. 100.9 
99.2 
99.8 
100.4 
101.2 102.8 
101.2 1011 
96.4 94.8 


cee 
to 


cs 
on 


2 


Serene enee 
w 


= 
a 


95.2 95.4 
— 96,3 


March — — 


Nomber of persons 
on which latest 12,056,316 


figures are based 




















| 
| 795,163 32,874 3,009,982 | 174,484 








1 The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 
The sign * signifies ‘no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figurea not yet received ”. 


Cost or Livinc AND RetTar PRICES 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. The 
sources and methods of compilation of the statistics are given in the 


Review for July 1924 and later months. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. OOST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as jar as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





South 
Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- | Bulga- 
Country a oo many | tralia tria gi um ela Canada Chile Danzig 





Towns 
and localities | 72 Vienna Danzig 











1926 


& 


Mar. 138 
April 140 
May 140 
June 140 
July 142 
Aug. 142 
Sept. 142 
Oct. $ 142 
Nov. 144 
Dec. 





iy - 
oeenoee 
te 


eee eameeee 
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1927 Jan. -— 
Feb. 5 —_ 
































Es- |nited Hun- od 
Guaty tonia State gary Utheenia 
5 











Towns and| Tal- 32 Buda- P 84 
localities | linn s pest 





1926 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 


1927 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 


14,728 
14,512 
14,623 
14,704 
14,823 
14.538 
14,593 
14,883 
15,293 
15,204 


me 
een~r eee 
a 


“Ieee 


— 
oa 


106 
108 






































Switzer- | Crecho- 


Loxem 
land | slovakia 


Country burg 








Towns Luxem- - 
and localities | burg 33 | Prague 





1926 
527 ° 169 163 687 
546 177 162 685 
578 185 3370 162 692 
609 184 3436 162 693 
686 178 3340 162 718 
688 182 161 722 
711 189 3460 161 722 
727 193 3690 161 726 
734 197 3700 161 734 
746 199 3760 161 735 


1927 Jan. 756 210 ° 189 202 _ 160 741 
Feb. 758 208 162 201 3758 160 740 
961 203 _— 187 200 _ 170 159 738 


21925 = 100. *1921=—100. *1913=100. * 1922=100. 51913 = 1. * New series in pengo. 
71911-1913— 100. The sign * one “no figures = ". The sign — signifies 
“ figures not yet received ”’. 


















































TABLE 1. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 





(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 















































































































































South 
Ger- Ans- | Aus- | Bel- Den- Es- 
Country Africa many | tralia! tria | gium Bulgaria} Canada | mast Egypt | Spain tania 
(Union) 1 2 3 
Towns . Ma- Tal 
and \ccalitice 9 72 30 [Vienna| 59 12 60 100 | Cairo drid Sen 
1926 ° 
Mar. 118 141 159 96 138 2799 153 ® 161 185 136 
April 119 142 e 96 142 2731 152 e 161 187 139 
May 119 142 ° 95 152 2909 149 ® 160 183 139 
June 118 143 162 98 161 2808 149 ° 157 183 139 
July 117 145 ® 97 185 2803 150 159 158 186 139 
Aug. 117 146 ° 98 193 2720 147 e 159 178 138 
Sept. 117 150 155 98 186 26x0 147 ® 157 187 128 
Oct. 120 145 bd 98 197 2662 148 ® 160 190 127 
Nov. 119 148 e 99 206 2693 151 bd 157 191 127 
Dec. 117 150 158 100 | 208 2669 153 bg 154 193 128 
1927 Jan. 116 151 ° 100 | 208 a 151 156 153 196 181 
Feb. 117 152 ° 100 212 _ 149 bd _ 190 132 
March _ 151 _— _ 205 _— _ e _ _ 129 
Irish 
United | ,, Great Hun- “4 
Country States Finland France Britain Greece gary India : a Italy 
‘4 
Towns and Buda- | Bom- 
localities 51 21 Paris 630 | Athens pest bay 105 Milan 
1926 
Mar. 156 1100 497 159 1805 | 16,668 150 bd 654 
April 159 1085 503 158 1821 | 16,322 150 175 645 
May 157 1078 522 158 1817 | 16,122 152 ® 664 
June 156 1090 544 161 1870 | 16,298 155 ° 657 
July 153 1105 574 161 1849 | 16,546 153 174 654 
Aug. 152 1153 587 162 1871 | 15,997 152 ® 660 
Sept. 155 1137 590 1«3 1890 | 16,189 153 ad 652 
Oct. 156 1126 624 169 1938 | 16,431 152 178 654 
Nov. 158 1114 628 169 1986 | 16,783 154 ad 630 
Dec. 158 1110 599 167 1973 | 16,622 155 s 631 
1927 Jan. 156 1092 592 164 -H 1175 152 178 625 
Feb. 152 1095 585 162 — 121 152 bd 642 
March — 1086 581 155 as = 151 bd — 
New Swit- | Czecho- 
Country Latvia | Norway Zealand Peru Poland Bussia Sweden sevtend | clovakia 
oe Riga $1 4 Lima | Warsaw] 229 49 33 Prague 
1926 
Mar. 103 205 152 171 189 212 158 161 767 
April 101 198 151 166 204 225 157 161 761 
May 103 195 151 169 214 218 156 159 774 
June 103 194 151 172 213 212 156 159 775 
July 103 198 149 172 207 213 156 159 808 
Aug. 97 196 149 174 213 204 155 157 817 
Sept. 94 193 148 167 227 200 156 158 816 
Oct. 92 191 147 164 232 — 155 160 823 
Nov. 91 186 146 166_ 244 _ 155 159 837 
Dec. 94 184 149 167° 247 -— 155 159 840 
1927 Jan. — 180 148 165 247 — 153 158 849 
Feb. — 177 146 173 248 — 150 157 848 
March _ 173 = 169 243 -— 149 156 844 











1 1925 = 100. 


1921 = 100. 


* 1922 = 


100. ¢ 


1913 = 1 


5 New series in pengd 
The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received "’. 





* 1913 — 100 










v. t 
NDEX NUMBERS OF CLOTHING, HEATING AND LIGHTING. AND RENT 


TABLES III To 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Tables I and IT below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 February 1926 or the nearest date for which figures are 
available, are in continuation of corresponding tables published in 
the April number of the Review' which gave data generally for 
1 January 1926. Information is given in each table for 10 cities, the 
figures generally having been supplied to the International Labour 
Office by the Department of the Central Government or of the Munici- 
pality which compiles these data. In certain cases figures have been 
taken from official publications. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by 
collective agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, 
engineering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally 
at ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities 
are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all 
cases strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates 
are given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other 
cases the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates 
which differ to a very smal] extent from the actual rates. 

Table IT gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 


families. 





4 International Labour Review, Vol. XV, Nu. 4, April 1927, pp. 610-611. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of Jaws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Reriew. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used'. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk {*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, anil German in the Legislative Series of the International 


Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Cameroon 

Arrété promulguant au Cameroun le décret du 9 juillet 1925 complétant les 
dispositions du décret du 4 avdt 1922 sur le régime du travail au Cameroun. Du 
7 aoft 1925. (J. O. des territoires du Cameroun, 1925, No. 127, p. 322.) 

Arrété promulguant Je décret du 31 mars 1925 relatif a l’organisation du Lraveil 
a bord des navires affectés a la navigation maritime. Du 25 novembre 1925. (J. O. 
des territoires du Cameroun, 1925, No. 135, p. 538.) 


Irak 


Irrigation and Bunds (Amendment) Law, 1925. Dated 7 Jannary 1925. (13th 
day of Jamadi Al Thani, 1343.) [Compulsory provision of labour for repair and 
maintenance works.] 





1 Liat of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Ocsterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G Bl. = Bundesgesetzlatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trat.ajo, 
Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules: D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké No:mothesia (parartéma B ) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel: Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabhineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeiteblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S.R. & O. = Statutory Rulesand Orders; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zfikonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the C7zecho- 
slovak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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Western Samoa 


An Ordinance made by the Administrator of the Territory of Western Samoa, 
with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council of that Territory, and in 
pursuance of the Samoa Act, 1921. [Overseas Passengers’ Landing Deposits Ordi- 
nance, 1925.] No. 2 of 1925. Dated 11 March 1925. (Suppjement to the Western 
Samoa Gazette, 1925, No. 60.) 


Togo 


Arrété No. 282 promulguant le décret du 31 mars 1925 portant organisation 
du travail a bord des navires affectés 4 la navigation maritime. Du 13 aodt 1925. 
(J. O. du territeire du Togo, 1925, No. 61, p. 337.) 


Arrété No. 362 promulguant dans le territoire du Togo: 1° les articles 13, 14 
et 15 du décret du 24 février 1920 portant réglement d'administration publique pour 
V’exécution de la loi du 2 avait 1919, fixant a huit heures par jour Ja durée du tra- 
vail sur les navires ayant leur port d’attache en France et affectés a la navigation 
maritime; 2° le décret du 5 septembre 1922, modifiant certaines dispositions du 
décret du 24 février 1920, et en particulier celles des articles 13, 14 et 15. Du 
3 octobre 1925. (J. O. du territoire du Togo, 1925, No. 62, p. 376.) 


CHILE 


Decreto-Ley que agrega el] art. 32 al Decreto-Ley No. 308 [sobre fomento de 
la edificacidn]. Nu. 696. 17 de Octubre de 1925. 

[Legislative Decree No. 696 to supplement section 32 of Legislative Decree 
No. 308 (respecting the encouragement of building). Dated 17 October 1925.} 


Decreto No 406: Reylamento de aplicacién del Decreto-Ley No. 308 [sobre 
fomento de la edificacién]. 25 de Junio de 1925. 

[Decree No. 406 : Administrative Regulations under Legislative Decree No. 308 
(respecting the encouragement of building). Dated 25 June 1925.] 


EGYPT 


Arrété portant modification a la liste des établissements incommodes, insalubres 
et dangereux. Du 29 juillet 1925. (J. O. du Gouvernement égyptien, 1925, No. 75, 


Pp. 2.) 


Trois Arrétés du 23 novembre 1925, portant modification a la liste des établis- 
sements incommcdes, insalubres et danyereux. (J. O. du Gouvernement égyptien, 
1925, No. 116, p. 1.) 


INDO-CHINA 


Arrété instituant 4 Haiphong une commission permanente chargée de vérifier 
sur chaque navire transporteur, la bonne exécution de toutes les mesures imposées 
par les r ylements ou nécessitées par la sécurité et !’hygiéne des émigrants indo- 
chinois recrutés pour {‘extérieur. Du 13 mars 1925. (J. O. de I’ Indu-Chine frangaise, 
1925, No. 22, p. 496.) 


Arrété modifiant l’article 13 de l’arrété du 15 novembre 1919 réglementant 
l'immigration des Asiatiques étrangers au Cambodge. Du 30 mars 1925. (J. O. 
de !’Indo-Chine frangaise, 1925, No. 28, p. 688.) 


Arrété modifiant l’article 1 de l’arrété du 15 novembre 1919 relatif au droit 
d’immatriculation des Asiatiques étrangers au Cambodge. Du 13 juin 1925. (J. O. 
de |’ Indo-Chine francaise, 1925, No. 48, p. 1167.) 


Arrété promulguant le décret du 30 avril 1925, portant organisation des Cham- 
bres d’agriculture en Indo-Chine. Du 27 juin 1925. (J. O. de Il’Indo-Chine fran- 
¢aise, 1925, No. 52, p. 1294.) 


Arrété modifiant l’arrété du 29 décembre 1913 sur les pensions civiles indigénes. 
Du 9 juillet 1925. (J. O. de l’Indo-Chine francaise, 1925, No. 56, p. 1367.) 
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Arrété promulguant le décret relatif a l’organisation du travail a bord des navire s 
affectés 4 la navigation maritime et ayant leur port d’attache dans la Métropole. 
Du 26 octobre 1925. (J. O. de l’Indo-Chine francaise, 1925, No. 87, p. 2278.) 


Arrété fixant les heures réglementaires de travail! dans les fabriques d’allumettes 
en Indo-Chine. Du 27 novembre 1925. (J. O. de I’Indo-Chine francaise, 1925. 
No. 96, p. 2543.) 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Veracruz-Llave 


Ley Nam. 176: [se reforma el articulo 206 de la Ley del Trabajo]. 10 de julio 
de 1925. 
[Act No. 176 (to amend section 206 of the Labour Act). Dated 10 July 1925.} 


Ley Nam. 183: [se adiciona y reforma el articulo 144 de Ja Ley del Trabajo}. 
10 de julio de 1925. 

[Act No. 183 (to supplement and amend section 144 of the Labour Act). Dated 
10 July 1925. (Conditions for legal recognition of associations).]} 


Decreto Num. 77 que reforma y adiciona los articulos 12, 21, 33 fracciones II 
y X, 40 fracciones VI, X, XI y XII, 41, 79 fraccién II, 101, 1.6, 107. 108. 109 y 
185 de la Ley del Trabajo vigento. 30 de enero de 1925. 

[Decree No. 77 to amend and supplement sections 12, 21, 33 (Nos. II and X), 
40 (Nos. VI, X, XI, and XII), 41, 79 (No. II), 101, 106, 107, 108, 109, and 185 of 
the Labour Act in force. Dated 30 January 1925.] 


NIGERIA 


An Ordinance to amend the Native Authority Ordinance. No. 5 of 1925. Chap. 
73. Dated 26 February 1925. (Supplement to the Law of Nigeria, 1926, p. 25.) 


NORWAY 


Kongelig resolusjon om ikrafttreden av lover av 17 juli 1925, om forandringer 
i ulykkesforsikringslovene for industriarbeidere, for sjémenn og for fiskere. 11 sep- 
tember 1925. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1925, 2den avdeling, p. 477.) 

[Resolution respecting the coming into operation of the Acts of 17 July 1925 
to amend the Accident Insurance Acts (for industrial workers, seamen, and fisher- 
men). Dated 11 September 1925.] 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 
An Ordinance to amend “ The Master and Servants Proclamation 1908 ” 
(North-Western Rhodesia Proclamation No. 37 of 1908) (hereinafter referred to as 


**the principal law ’*) as amended by proclamations Northern Rhodesia Nos. 18 
of 1912 and 10 of 1913. No. 10 of 1925. Assented to 27 May 1925. 


RUMANIA 


Lege: [Guvernul este autorizat a ratifica si a face sa se execute Conventiunea 
dintre Romania si Regatul Sarbilor, Croatilor si Slovenilor, semnata la Be!lgrad 
in 5 Julie 1924 si relativa la regimul proprietatilor situate in zona de fruntarie.] 
24 Februarie 1925. (Monitorul Oficial, 1927, No. 27, p. 1441.) 

[Act to authorise the Government to ratify and put into operation the Treaty 
between Rumania and the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, signed at Belgrade on 
5 July 1924, respecting farms, etc., in the frontier zones. Dated 24 February 1925.] 
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LEGISLATION OF 1926 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Cameroon 


Arrété promulguant au Cameroun le décret du 13 février 1926 modifiant le 
décret du 9 juillet 1925, sur le régime du travail au Cameroun. Du 24 mars 1926. 
(J. O. des territoires du Cameroun, 1926, No. 142, p. 205.) 

Arrété instituant une chambre consultative d’agriculture au Cameroun. Du 
2 novembre 1926. (J. O. des territoires du Cameroun, 1926, No. 157, p. 629.) 


INTERNATIONAL 


Latvia- Estonia 
Noligums starp Latviju un Lgauniju par koku pludindsanas nokartosanu pa 
abu valstu pierobezu upém. 1926. g. 5 februari. (Valdifbas Véstnesis, 1926, No. 293, 


pp. 1-2.) 
[Agreement between Latvia and Estonia respecting timber-floating on rivers 


forming the boundary between the two States. Dated 5 February 1926.] 


Austria-Hungary 


Uebereinkommen zwischen der Bundesregierung der Republik Oesterreich und 
der kéniglichen ungarischen Regierung, betreflend die Regelung des Personenver- 
kehres im kleinen Grenzverkehre. Vom 14. Juli 1926. 

Megallapodas az Osztrak Kéztarsasag Szévetséyi Kormanya és a Magyar 
Kiralysag kézétt a kisebb hatarszéli személyforgalom szabalyozasa targyaban. 


1926. év. julius hé 14-én. (B. G. BL, 1927, 8. Stiick, No. 35, p. 113.) 


Germany Saar Territory 


Protokoll iiber die Regelung des Arbeiterverkehrs an der deutsch-saarlandi- 
schen Grenze. Vom 14. September 1926. (R. G. BI., I], 1927, No. 6, p. 19.) 


ARGENTINA 


Decreto reglamentando Ie ley No. 4641, sobre Descanso dominical. 1 de marzo 
de 1926. (Crénice mensual del Dep. n. del Trabajo, 1926, No. 98, p. 1727.) 

[Decree issuing regulations under the Sunday Rest Act No. 4661. Dated 
1 March 1926.] 

Ley No. 11388 de 20 de diciembre de 1926. Sobre régimen de las sociedades 
cooperativas. (Boletin Oficial, 1926, No. 9814, p. 913.) 

[Act No. 11388 respecting the regulations for co-operative societies. Dated 
20 December 1926.] 


AUSTRALIA 


South Australia 


An Act to amend the State Bank Act, 1925, and for other purposes. (17 Geo. 
V, No. 1748.) Assented to 2 December 1926. (Acts of the Parliament of South 
Australia, 1926.) 

An Act to amend the Lifts Regulation Act, 1908. (17 Geo. V, No. 1762.) Assent- 
ed to 9 December 1926. (Acts of the Parliament of South Australia, 1926.) 

An Act to provide for the Appointment of a Commissioner of Highways, and 
to make further and better Provision for the Construction and Maintenance of 
Roads and Works, and for other purposes. (17 Geo. V, No. 1769.) Assented to 
16 December 1926. (Acts of the Parliament of South Australia, 1926.) 
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An Act to provide Superannuation Benefits for persons employed by the Govern- 
ment of South Australia and to make provision for the families of those persons ; 
to abolish the obligation to contribute to certain existing Superannuation Funds ; 
to provide a system of Voluntary Saving, and for purposes consequent thereon 
or incidental theretvu. (17 Geo. V, No. 1770.) Assented to 16 December 1926. 
(Acts of the Parliament of South Australia, 1926.) 

An Act to consolidate and amend the law relating to State Children, Destitute 
Persons, the Summary Protection of Married Women, and other matters, and to 
make Provision for granting Assistance to Mothers for the Maintenance of their 
Children and for other purposes. (17 Geo. V, No. 1780.) Assented to 16 December 
1926. (Acts of the Parliament of South Australia, 1926.) 

An Act to consolidate and amend the Law releting to Local Courts and Officers 
thereof, and Matters connected therewith. (17 Geo. V, No. 1782.) Assented to 
22 December 1926. (Acts of the Parliament of South Australia, 1926.) 


Western Australia 


An Act to amend the Inspection of Scaffolding Act, 1924. (17 Geo. V, No. 21 
of 1926.) Assented to 6 November 1926. 

An Act to amend the provisions of the Government Railways Act, 1914, relating 
to Appeals and the Appee)] of the Board, and to repeal section fifty-two. Dated 
24 December 1926. (Government Gazette of Western Australia, 1926, No. 60, 
p. 2566.) 

Regulations made under “ The Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912-1925’. [Build- 
ing trade apprentices.] Dated 31 December 1926. (Government Gazetce of Western 
Australia, 1926, No. 60, p. 2588.) 


AUSTRIA 


Bundesgesetz vom 16.- Dezember 1926, wirksam f°r das Land Salzburg, tiber 
das Diensteinkommen und die Ruhe- und Versorgungsgeniisse der Lehrpersonen 
an allgemeinen 6ffentlichen Volks- und 6éffentlichen Birgerschulen (Lehrgehalts- 
gesetz). (B. G. BI. 1927, 2. Stick, No. 11, p. 41; Erratum: B. G. BI., 1927, 10. 
Stiick, No. 43, p. 132.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 16. Dezember 1926, wirksam fiir das Land Salzburg, iiber 
das Dienstverhaltnis der Lehrpersonen an den allgemeinen 6ffentlichen Volks- 
und den 6ffentlichen Birgerschulen (Lehrerdienstpragmetik.) (B. G. BI., 1927, 
2. Stiick, No. 10, p. 17.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 16. Dezember 1926, wirksam fiir das Land Salzburg, iiber 
die gewerblichen Fortbildungsschulen. (B. G. BI., 1927, 2. Stiick, Nu. 10, p. 48.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 20. Dezember 1926, betreffend die Geltendmachung von 
Ansprichen an die Altersversorgungseinrichtungen der ehemeligen k. k. ésterrei- 
chischen Staatseisenbahnverwaltung. (B. G. BI., 1927, 1. Stiick,-No. 2, p. 1.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 22. Juli 1926 zur Durchfihrung des 
Artikels 3, Punkt II, des Bundesgesetzes vom 26. Mirz 1926, B. G. Bl. Nr. 76 (III 
Durchfihrungsverordnung zum Artikel 3 des Verwaltungsersparungsgesetzes). 
(B. G. BI., 1926, 42. Stiick, No. 188, p. 762.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 22. Juli 1926 
im Einvernehmen mit den heteiligten Bundesministerien zur Durchfihrung des 
Artikels 3, Punkt IV, des Bundesgesetzes vom 26. Mirz 1926, B.G.Bl. Nr. 76 
(IV. Durchfihrungsverordnung zum Artikel 3 des Verwaltungsersparungsgesetzes). 
(B. G. BI., 1926, 42. Stick, No. 189, p. 763.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 9. Dezember 
1926, womit das Muster “‘ B” der Ministerialverordnung vom 5. Marz 1912, R.G. 
Bl. Nr. 47, betreffend die Verwendung von Hilfskriften im Betriebe von Apothe- 
ken, abgeandert wird. (B. G. BI., 1926, 85. Stick, No. 366, p. 1547.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 11. Dezember 
1926 iber die Erhaltung des Arbeiterstandes in gewerblichen Betrieben. (B. G. 
BI., 1926, 85. Stick, No. 368, p. 1548.) 
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BELGIUM 
Loi du 14 juin 1926 autorisant le Gouvernement 4 opérer des enqué¢tes sur la 
situation industrielle du pays. (R. d. T., 1926, No. 11, p. 1794.) 


*Arrété royal: Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée de huit heures et la 
semaine de quarante-huit heures. — Industries soumises 4 l’influence des saisons 
(art. 5). — Conservation des ceufs par le froid. Du 8 novembre 1926. (R. d. T., 
1926, No. 11, p. 1794.) 


Arrété royal du 29 décembre 1926 concernant : Commission d’appel des pensions 
de vieillesse. Réglement organique. — Modifications. (Moniteur Belge, 1927, 
No. 22, p. 240.) 


CANADA 
Ontario 


Regulation No. 96 under the Workmen’s Compensation Act declaring “ com- 
pressed air illness ” to be an industrial disease. Dated 1 October 1926. (Labour 
Gazette, 1926, Vol. XXVI, No. 11, p. 1079.) 

Quebee 


An Act respecting the officers and employees of the Provincial Government. 
16 Geo. V, ch. 14. Assented to 24 March 1926. 


Order No. 676 concerning the safety of work in mines. Dated 22 April 1926. 
(Statutes, 1926, p. IX.) 


Order No. 1 under the Minimum Wage Act of 1919 : Concerning Female Employ- 


ees in Laundries, Dye-works, and Dry-cleaning Establishments, in the City and 
Island of Montreal and a radius of 10 miles around and beyond the Island. Dated 
11 November 1926. (Labour Gazette, 1926, Vol. XXVI, No. 12, p. 1195.) 


CHILE 


Decreto Nim. 908: Reglamento de edificacién complementario de la Ley 
Num. 308 de 9 de Marzo de 1925, sobre habitaciones baratas. 8 de octubre de 
1926. 

[Decree No. 908: Building Regulations in pursuance of Act No. 308 of 9 March 
1925 respecting cheap housing. Dated 8 October 1926.] 


COSTA RICA 


*Ley no. 92 [modificando la ley no. 53 de 31 de enero de 1925 sobre reparacién 
por accidentes del trabajo]. 24 de agosto de 1926. (La Gaceta, 1926, No. 197, 
p. 1271.) 

[Act [to amend Act No. 53 of 31 January 1925 respecting compensation for 
industrial accidents]. Dated 24 August 1926.] 


Decreto Num. 16: Dispone que el Banco Nacional de Seguros asuma e] mono- 
polio de seguros sobre accidentes de trabajo. 22 de mayo de 1926. (La Gaceta, 
1926, No. 117, p. 677.) 

[Decree No. 16 to provide that the National Insurance Bank shall undertake 
the monopoly of insurance against industrial accidents. Dated 22 May 1926.]} 


Decreto Nam. 18: Reglamento de seguros sobre accidentes de trabajo. 10 de 
juniv de 1926. (La Gaceta, 1926, No. 133, p. 789; Crénica Mensual, Argentina, 
Oct. 1926, No. 196, p. 1900.) 

[Decree No. 18 issuing regulations for insurance against industrial accidents. 
Dated 10 June 1926.] 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Zakon ze dne 16. prosince 1926 o prodlouzeni iucinnosti a dopineni zakuna o 
mimoradnych opatrenich bytové péce. (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 111, No. 235, 
p. 1281.) 

[Act to prolong the operation of and to supplement the Act respecting special 
measures for the provision of bousing accommodation. Dated 16 December 1926.] 


Zakon ze dre 16. prosince 1926 o hrenici prijmu vylucujici z naroku na duchod 
valecnych poskozencu. (S. z. 2 n., 1926, Castka 111, No. 236, p. 1281.) 

[Act respecting the income limit above which the right to a war-service pension 
is excluded. Dated 16 December 1926.] 


Zakon ze dne 17. prosince 1926, kterym se meni zakon ze dne 1. cervence 1926, 
cis. 118 Sb. z.a n., jimz se meni §§ 275 a 276 zakona ze dne 9. riina 1924, cis. 221 Sb. z. 
an., 0 pojisteni zamestnancu pro pripad nemoci, invalidity a stari. (Sb. z. a n., 
0 pojisteni zamestnancu pro ;ripaa nemoci, inval.dity a stari. (Sb. z. a n.» 
1926, Castka 111, No. 237, p. 1282.) 

[Act to amend the Act of 1 July 1926 (Sb. z. an., No. 118) to amend sections 275 
and 276 of the Act of 9 October 1924 (Sb. z. a n. No. 221) respecting the insurance 
of workers against sickness, invalidity, and old age. Dated 17 December 1926.] 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 2. prosince 1926, kterym se prodluzuje platnost predpisu 
$$ 13, 16, 17 a 18 vladniho narizeni ze dne 21. rijna 1922, c. 305 Sb. z. a n., o Zao- 
patreni trvalych zamestnancu na velkém majetku pozemkovem. (Sb. z. 2 n., 1926, 
Castka 105, No. 219, p. 1015.) 

[Government Order to prolong the operation of the provisions of sections 13, 
16, 17, and 18 of the Government Order of 21 October 1922 (Sb. z. a n. No. 305) 
respecting pensions for permanent officials on large estates. Dated 2 December 
1926.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 22. prosince 1926 o uhrade drahotnich pridavku k ducho- 
dum podle zakona o pensijnim pojisteni. (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 111, No. 245, 
p. 1287.) 

[Government Order respecting measures to cover the cost-of-living bonuses on 
pensions under the Pension Insurance Act. Dated 22 December 1926.] 


DENMARK 


Anordning hvorved Lov om Tilsyn med Dampkedler paa Landjorden af 4. Okto- 
ber 1919 saettes i Kraft paa Faeréerne. Den 18. Juni 1926. (Lovtidenden A, 
No. 23, 1926, p. 908.) 

[Order to bring into operation in the Faroe Islands the Act of 4 October 1919 
concerning the inspection of steam boilers on land. Dated 18 June 1926.] 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal No. 22: Nieuwe bepalingen omtrent het 
oprichten van inrichtingen, welke gevaar, schade of hinder kunnen veroorzaken. 
(“ Hinder-ordonnantie ”’.) Den 13den Juni 1926. (Staatsblad van Nederlandsch- 
Indié, 1926, No. 226.) 

[Decree of the Governor-General No. 22: New provisions respecting the setting- 
up of equipment which may cause danger, injury, or obstruction. (‘* Obstruction 
Ordinance ”’.) Dated 13 June 1926.] 


Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaa] van 15 Juni 1926, No. iz: Koninklijk 
besluit van 29 April 1926 No. 58, waarbij is goedgekeurd de ordonnantie in Staats- 
blad 1925 No. 582, tot nadere aanvulling van het Koninklijk besluit in Indisch 
Staatsblad 1919 No. 27, houdende onder meer vaststelling van eenige bepalingen 
betreffende de uitvefening van het recht van vereeniging en vergadering. (Staats- 
blad van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1926, No. 228.) 

[Decree of the Governor-General No. 1z, promulgating Royal Decree No. 58 
of 29 April 1926 to approve the Order in Staatsblad, 1925, No. 582, respecting the 
application of the Royal Decree in Indisch Staatsblad, 1919, No. 27, laying down 
inter alia certain regulations respecting the right of association and assembly. 
Dated 15 June 1926.] 
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EGYPT 


Arrété portant institution d’un Comité consultatif chargé de la préparation 
d’un projet de loi pour la création de sociétés coopératives agricoles en Egypte 
ainsi que d’un réglement pour lesdites sociétés. Du 7 juillet 1926. (27 Zilhedjeh 
1344.) (J. O. du Gouvernement égyptien, 1926, No. 68, p. 2.) 

Arrété portant modification a la liste des établissements incommodes, insalu- 
bres et dangereux. Du 15 septembre 1926. (8 Rabi Awal 1345.) (J. O. du Gouver- 
nement égyptien, 1926, No. 91, p. 2.) 

Arrété portant modification 4 la liste des établissements incommodes, insalu- 
bres et dangereux. Du 21 septembre 1926. (14 Rabi Awal 1345.) (J. O. du Gouver- 
nement égyptien, 1926, No. 94, p. 4.) 

Arrété portant modification a la liste des établissements incommodes. insalubres 
et dangereux. Du 8 décembre 1926 (3 Gamad Tani 1345.) (J. O. du Gouvernement 
égyptien, 1926, No. 118, p. 3.) 



















ESTONIA 











Riigikogupoolt 30. novembril 1926. a. watuwéetud Maaseaduse taiendamise ja 
muutmise seaduse muutmise seadus. Nr. 107. (Riigi Teataja, 1926 a, No. 99, 


p. 1029.) 
{Act No. 107 to amend the Act to supplement and amend the Agrarian Act. 


Dated 30 November 1926.] 

Riigikogu poolt 17. detsembril 1926 a. vastuvéetud Maaseaduse §§ 15., 20., 
22. ja 23. muutmise seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1927, No. 1, p. 2.) 

[Act No. 3 to amend sections 15, 20, 22 and 23 of the Agrarian Act. Dated 
17 December 1926.] 

Riigikogu poolt 17. detsembril 1926, a. vastuvéetud. Hoolekandeseaduse muut- 
mise seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1927, No. 1, p. 2.) 

{Act No. 2 to amend the Relief Act. Dated 17 December 1926.] 

T6é-hoolekandsministri maarus 18. detsembrist 1926 a. tédéinspektorite jaos- 


kondade kohta. (Riigi Teataja, 1926, No. 99, p. 1036.) 
[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the labour 


inspection districts. Dated 18 December 1926.] 
















FINLAND 







Laws 

Lag angaende erliggande av ersattning at varnpliktig fér kroppsskada eller 
sjukdom, adragen under fullgérande av militartjainst. Den 13 april 1926. (Finlands 
Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 106, p. 255.) 

Laki korvauksen suorittamisesta asevelvollisille sotapalveluksessa sattuneen 
ruumiinvamman tai sairauden johdosta. 13 paivanaé huntikuuta 1926. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1926, No. 106, p. 255.) 

{Act respecting the compensation payable to persons liable to compulsory 
service for injuries suffered or illnesses contracted during performance of military 
service. Dated 13 April 1926.] 

Lag angaende vissa pensionskassor tillkommande lénebesparing. Den 7 maj 
1926. (Finlands Foérfattningssamling, 1926, No. 138, p. 332.) 

Laki erinaisille elakekassoille menevasta palkansaastésta. 7 pdivana toukokuuta 
1926. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1926, No. 138, p. 332.) 

[Act respecting the sums derived from salaries and wages allocated to various 
pension funds. Dated 7 May 1926.] 

Lag angaende innehavares av statens tjainst eller befattning ratt till skadestand 
vid olycksfall. Den 18 december 1926. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1926, 
No. 322, p. 869.) 

Laki valtion viran tai toimen haltijain tapaturmakorvauksesta. 18 paivana 
joulukuuta 1926. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1926, No. 322, p. 869.) 

[Act respecting the right of state officials and employees to accident com- 
pensation. Dated 18 December 1926.] 
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Lag angaende statsunderstéd at arbetarinstitut. Den 31 December 1926. 
(Finlands Foérfattningssamling, 1926, No. 339, p. 922.) 

Laki tyévaenopistojen valtioavusta. 31 padivand joulukuuta 1926. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1926, No. 339, p. 922.) 

{Act respecting state subsidies to workers’ institutes. Dated 31 December 1926.] 


Orders 


Férordning on tillampning av lagen den 7 maj 1926, angaende vissa pensions- 
kassor ti]Ikommande lénebesparing. Den 7 maj 1926. (Finlands Férfattningssam- 
ling, 1926, No. 139, p. 333.) 

Asetus erindisille elakekassoille menevasté palkansdastésta 7 pdivaina touko- 
kuuta 1926 annetun lain soveltamisesta. 7 paivand toukokuuta 1926. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1926, No. 139, p. : 33.) 

[Order for the administration of the Act of 7 May 1926 respecting the sums 
derived from salaries and wages allocated to various pension funds. Dated 7 May 


1926.] 

Férordning angaende tillampning av lagen av den 13 april 1926 om erlaggande 
av ersattning at varnpliktig fér kroppsskada eller sjukdom, adragen under full- 
gérande av militaértjanst. Den 18 juni 1926. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1926, 
No. 204, p. 519.) 

Asetus korvauksen surorittamisesta asevelvollisille sotapalveluksessa sattuneen 
ruumiinvamman tai sairauden johdosta 13 pdivana huhtikuuta 1926 annetun lain 
soveltamisesta. 18 padivinad kesikuuta 1926. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1926, 
No. 204, p. 519.) 

{Order respecting the application of the Act of 13 April 1926 respecting com- 
pensation to persons liable to compulsory military service for injuries suffered or 
illnesses contracted during the performance of military service. Dated 18 June 
1926.] 

Statsradets beslut angaende olycksfallsnimndens sammansattning vid hand- 
laggning av a4renden angaende ersattning pa grund av lagen av den 13 april 1926 
om erlaggande av ersattning at varnpliktig for kroppsskada eller sjukdom, adragen 
under fullgérande av militarjanst. Den 18 juni 1926. (Finlands Férfattningssam- 
ling, 1926, No. 205, p. 523.) 

Valtioneuvoston paatés tapaturmalautakunnan kokoonpanostaniiden korvaus- 
asiain kasittelya varten, jotka perustuvat 13 paivané huhtikuuta 1926 annettuun 
lakiin korvauksen suorittamisesta asevelvollisille sotapalveluksessa sattuneen 
ruumiinvamman tai sairauden johdosta. 18 paivaina kesikuuta 1926. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1926, No. 205, p. 523.) 

[Decision of the Council of State respecting the composition of the Accident 
Committee in connection with cases relating to compensation under the Act re- 
specting compensation to persons liable to compulsory service for injuries suffered 
or illnesses contracted during the performance of military service. Dated 18 June 
1926.] 

Statsradets beslut om verkstallandet av lagen angaende innehavares av statens 
tjanst elle befattning ratt till skadestand vid olycksfall. Den 18 december 1926. 
(Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 323, p. 871.) 

Valtioneuvoston paéatés valtion viran viran tai toimen haltiiain tapaturmakor- 
vauslain toimeenpanemisesta. 18 paiviné joulukuuta 1926. (Suomen Asetusko- 
koelma, 1926, No. 323, p. 871.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State respecting the coming into operation of the 
Act respecting the right of state officials and employees to accident compensation. 
Dated 18 December 1926.] 

*Statsradets beslut angaende arbetstid i kontinuerlig drift. Den 30 december 
1926. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 347, p. 933.) 

Valtioneuvoston paatés joka koskee tyéaikaa kerkeytymattémassa tydssa. 
30 paivana joulukuuta 1926. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1926, No. 347, p. 933.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State respecting hours of work in establishments 
with continuous processes. Dated 30 December 1926.] 

*Statsradets beslut innefattande sarskilda undantag fran stadgandena i lagen 
om atta timmars arbetstid given den 27 November 1917. Den 30 december 1926. 
(Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 348, p. 935.) 
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Valtioneuvoston paatés, joka sisaltaa eraéita poikkeuksia kandeksan tunnin 
tyéajasta marraskuun 27 paivanad 1917 annetun !ain sdéannéksistéa 30 paivana 
joulukuuta 1926. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1926, No. 348, p. 935.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State respecting various exceptions to the provi- 
sions of the Act of 27 November 1917 concerning the eight-hour working day. 
Dated 30 December 1926.] 


FRANCE 


Décret relatif a l’exécution de travaux d’intérét général 4 Madagascar per des 
travailleurs prélevés sur la deuxiéme portion du contingent indigéne. Du 3 juin 
1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 134, p. 6454.) 

Décret déclarant inapplicables aux travailleurs malgaches engagés a la Réunion 
les dispositions du décret du 27 aodt 1887. Du 30 juillet 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 181, 
p. 8884.) 

Décret relatif aux piéces a produire par les indigénes algériens désireux de venir 
travailler en France. Du 4 aodt 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 183, p. 8923.) 

Décret modifiant le décre. du 9 septembre 1905 relatif aux subventions aux 
Caisses de chémage. Du 14 novembre 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 269, p. 12304.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 


Indo-China 


Arrété réglementant l’immigration chinoise en Annam. Du 28 avril 1920. 
(J. O. de Il’ Indo-Chine frangaise, 1926, No. 35, p. 1123; Erratum : No. 63, p. 1963.) 

Arrété portant création d’une inspection du travail au Tonkin. Du 30 avril 
1926. (J. O. de Il’Indo-Chine francaise, 1926, No. 36, p. 1191.) 

Arrété du 28 mai 1926 promulguant en Indo-Chine la loi du 26 avril 1924 assu- 
rant !’emploi obligatoire des mutilés de la guerre et le décret du 3 avril 1925 portant 
réglement d’administration publique pour !’application de l’article 18 de la loi du 
26 avril 1924 précitée. (J. O. de I’ Indo-Chine frangaise, 1926, No. 44, pp. 1462-15.) 

Arrété modifiant les articles 6, 7 et 11 du Réglement général de |’Enseignement 
professionnel. Du 20 juin 1926. (J. O. de I’Indo-Chine francaise, 1926, No. 50, 
p. 1613.) 

Arrété modifiant l’article 18 de l’arrété du 15 novembre 1919 réglementant 
Vimmigration des asiatiques étrangers au Cambodge. Du 20 juillet 1926. (J. O. 
de |’Indo-Chine francaise, 1926, No. 63, p. 1954.) 

Arrété modifiant l’arrété du 30 novembre 1900 sur la taxe de capitation des 
Asiatiques étrangers au Lavs. Du 22 septembre 1926. (J. O. de I’ Indo-Chine fran- 
caise, 1926, No. 84, p. 2812.) 

Arrété portant création, au profit du budget local du Tonkin, d’une taxe dite 
d’émigration frappant la main-d’ceuvre agricole et industrielle. Du 1¢* octobre 
1926. (J. O. de I’Indo-Chine francaise, 1926, No. 84, p. 2819.) 

Arrété abroyeant l’article 4 de l’arrété du 1¢* octobre 1926 instituant une taxe 
a l’émigration. Du 18 décembre 1926. (J. O. de I’Indo-Chine francaise, 1926 
No. 103, p. 3447.) 


Moroceo 


*Arrété viziriel du 25 décembre 1926 (19 joumada II 1345) concernant les 
charges qui peuvent étre portées, trainées ou poussées par les enfants et les femmes. 
(Bulletin Officiel, 1927, No. 741, p. 15.) 

*Arrété viziriel du 25 décembre 1926 (19 joumada II 1345) concernant les 
mesures générales de protection et de salubrité applicables a tous les établissements 
industriels et commerciaux (Bulletin Officiel, 1927, No. 741, p. 11.) 

Arrété viziriel du 25 décembre 1926 (19 joumada II 1345) portant création de 
circonscriptions d’inspection du travail. (Bulletin Officiel, 1927, No. 741, p. 15.) 
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GERMANY 


Prussia 


Anordnung iiber die Annahme, Ausbildung und Prifung von Gewerbeauf- 
sichtsbeamten ohne technisch-wissenschaftliche Vorbildung. Vom 16. Oktober 
1926. (R. Arb. BI., 1927, No. 3, p. 124.) 

Erlass'des Ministers fir Handel vom 15. Dezember 1926 Nr. IJ1/12103, betr. 
Grundsatze fiir Ausbesserungsarbeiten auf Schiffen mit Mineraléltanks. (Minis- 
terialblatt, 1927, No. 1, p. 4.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Order E (4), dated 30 September 1926, confirming general minimum time rates 
and overtime rates for certain classes of female workers and a genera] minimum 
piece rate for female home workers, and specifying 4 October 1926 as the date from 
which such rates should become effective. [Drift Net Mending Trade.] (Ministry 
of Labour Gazette, 1926, No. 10, p. 388.) 

Order No. V (19), dated 12 October 1926, confirming general minimum time rates 
and overtime rates for certain classes of male workers employed in the Button 
Manufacturing Trade. (Ministry of Labour Gazette, 1926, No. 11, p. 429.) 

Order W (17) and (18) dated 8 November 1926, confirming certain variations 
of overtime rates for male and female workers and specifying 15 November 1926, 
as the date from which such rates shall become operative. [Laundry Trade.] 
(Ministry of Labour Gazette, 1926, No. 12, p. 469.) 


Northern Ireland 


Order N.I.T.R.B. (22 and 23), dated 8 September 1926, confirming minimum 
rates of wages as fixed and as varied for male and female workers in the Retail 
Bespoke Tailoring Trade in Northern Ireland, specifying 20 September 1926 as 


the date from which these rates become effective. (Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
1926, No. 10, p. 388.) 

Order N.I.B.S. (16), dated 15 September 1926, confirming certain minimum 
rates of wages as fixed for male and female workers and the cancellation of certain 
other minimum rates of wages in their application to a class of male workers in the 
Boot and Shoe Repairing Trade of Northern Ireland, and specifying 27 September 
1926 as the effective date. (Ministry of Labour Gazette, 1926, No. 10, p. 388.) 


GUATEMALA 


Decreto Nim. 1461 [modificando el Decreto legislativo No. 1249 (Ley de jubi- 
laciones, pensiones y montepios del 30 de abril de 1923)]. 26 de mayo de 1926 
(El Guatemalteco, 1926, No. 39, p. 230.) 

[Decree No. 1461 (to amend Legislative Decree No. 1249) (Act of 30 April 
1923 respecting pensions, superannuation allowances and welfare funds). Dated 
26 May 1926.] 

Decreto Nam. 921: Codigo civil de la Repthlica de Guatemala. 30 de junio de 
1926. (El Guatemalteco, 1926, No. 58, p. 337; No. 59, p. 345; No. 60, p. 353; 
Errata: No. 74, p. 421.) 

[Decree No. 921 : Civil Code of the Republic of Guatemala. Dated 30 June 1926.] 


HONDURAS 


Decreto No. 85: Codigo de procedimientos agrarios. 8 de marzo de 1926. 
[Decree No. 85 promulgating a code respecting agrarian matters. Dated 
8 March 1926.] 


HUNGARY 


M. kir. minisztérium 11110/1926. M.E. szamu rendelete a klisebb hatarszéli 
személyforgalom szabalyozasa targyaban az Osztrak Kéztarsasaggal 1926. évi 
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julius ho 14-én Bécsben kététt megallapodas életbeléptetéséré]. 1926 évi december 
ho 16-an. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 292. szam. 2. lap.) 

[Order No. 11110/1926 M.E. of the Council of Ministers respecting the coming 
into operation of the Convention between the Kingdom of Hungary and the Repub- 
lic of Austria concerning the circulation fof persons in frontier districts. Dated 
16 December 1926.] 


Laws 


Legge 3 aprile 1926, n. 2247: Istituzione dell’ Opera nazionale “ Balilla ”’ per 
l'assistenza e l’educazione fisica e morale della gioventi. (Numero di pubblicas 
zione : 47.) (G. U., 1927, No. 7, p. 86.) 

[Act No. 2247 respecting the institution of the National Foundation “ Balilla ” 
for the assistance and physical and moral training of the young. Dated 3 April 
1926.] 

Regio decreto-legge 2 luglio 1926, n. 2245: Esecuzione di atti internazionali 
conclusi a Vienna il 30 novembre 1923 fra l’ Italia ed altri Stati in materia di pensioni. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 104.) (G. U., 1927, No. 13, p. 186.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2245 for the execution of the international arrangement 
respecting pensions concluded at Vienna on 30 November 1923 between Italy and 
other States. Dated 2 July 1926.] 

Regio decreto-legge 16 settembre 1926, n. 1606: Approvezione del regola- 
mento legislativo per l’ordinamento e le funzioni dell’Opera nazionale per i combat- 
tenti. (G. U., 22 settembre 1926, No. 220.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1606, to approve the legislative regulations for the 
working and duties of the National Foundation for service men. Dated 16 Sep- 
tember 1926.] 

Reyio decreto-legge 4 novembre 1926, n. 2269: Disposizioni per la costruzione 
di case economiche per i ferrovieri. (Numero di pubblicazione : 90.) (G. U., 1927, 
No. 11, p. 157.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2269 respecting the construction of cheap houses for 
railway employees. Dated 4 November 1926.] 

Regio decreto-legge 12 dicembre 1926, n. 2216: Proroga dei termini previsti 
dal R. decreto-legge 19 giugno 1924, n. 1153, riguardante i gradi di macchinista 
per motonavi e di motorista navale. (Numero di pubblicazione : 32.) 

{Legislative Decree No. 2216 to extend the time-limits specified in Legislative 
Decree No. 1153 of 19 June 1924 respecting the grades of motor-boat engineers 
and naval motor men. Dated 12 December 1926.] 

Regio decreto-legge 16 dicembre 1926, n. 2334: Provvedimenti per lo sviluppo 
tecnico ed economico delle piccole industrie. (G. U., 1927, No. 16, p. 237.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2334 respecting measures for the technical and economic 
development of small industries. Dated 16 December 1926.] 

Legge 16 dicembre, n. 2231: Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 7 gen- 
naio 1926, n. 161, concernente il trattamento di previdenze per il personale del 
Sindacato obbligatorio siciliano di mutua assicurazione, per gli infortuni su! lavoro 
nelle miniere di zolfo deila Sicilia. (Numero di pubblicazione : 67.) (G. U., 1927, 
No. 9, p. 127.) 

{Act No. 2231 respecting the conversion into an Act of Legislative Decree No. 161 
of 7 January 1926 respecting welfare measures for the staff of the compulsory 
association for mutual insurance against accidents in the Sicilian sulphur mines. 
Dated 16 December 1926.] 

Regio decreto-legge 23 dicembre 1926, n. 2268: Radiazione di marittimi dalle 
matricole e dai registri della gente di mare. (Numero di pubblicazione : 96.) (G. 
U., 1927, No. 12, p. 174.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2268 respecting the deletion of the names of seamen from 
the seamen’s registers. Dated 23 December 1926.] 

Regio decreto-legge 30 dicembre 1926, n. 2243: Disposizioni concernenti |’ac- 
quisto o la construzione di case economiche per i funzionari ed agenti dell’ Ammi- 
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nistrazione postale e telegrafica. (Numero di pubblicazione: 42.) (G. U., 1927, 
No. 6, p. 74.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2243 respecting the purchase or construction of cheap 
houses for officials and employees of the Postal and Telegraph Department. 
Dated 30 December 1926.] 

Regio decreto-legge 30 dicembre 1926. n. 2288: Vigilanza sul funzionamento 
delle societa cooperative ed istituzione dell’ Ente nazionale per la cooperazione. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 106.) (G. U., 1927, No. 13, p. 195.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2288 respecting the supervision of the working of 
co-operative societies and the establishment of the National Institution for Co- 
operation. Dated 30 December 1926.] 


Orders 


Regio decreto 10 luglio 1926, n. 1364: Provvedimenti per il miglioramento degli 
assegni ai pensionati della Cassa invalidi della marina mercantile. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 1674.) (G. U., 17 agosto 1926, No. 190.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1364 to provide for an increase in the allowances to persons 
in receipt of a pension from the Mercantile Marine Invalidity Fund. Dated 10 July 
1926.] 

Regio Decreto 3 settembre 1926, n. 1592: Funzionamento della magistratura 
del lavoro nel territorio delJja Corte d’Appello di Fiume. (Numero di Pubblicazione : 
1889.) (G. U., 21 settembre 1926, No. 219.) ry 

[Royal Decree No. 1592: working of the labour tribunals in the territory of 
the Fiume Court of Appeal. Dated 3 September 1926.] 

Regio decreto 14 ottubre 1926, n. 1927: Approvazione del regolamento per le 
fabbriche di conserve alimentari preparate con sostanze vegetali. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 2244.) (G. U., 25 novembre, 1926, No. 272.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1927 to approve the regulations for factories for preserved 
foodstuffs prepared from vegetable products. Dated 14 October 1926.} 

Regio decreto 14 ottobre 1926, n. 1835: Ordinamento del Consiglio Superiore 
delle Miniere. (Numero di pubblicazione : 2159.) (G. U., 11 novembre 1926, No. 260.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1835 : rules for the Superior Mining Council. Dated 14 Octo- 
ber 1926.] 

Regio decreto 12 dicembre 1926, n. 2225: Approvazione dello statuto delle 
Federazioni provinciali fasciste dei Sindacati agricoltori e di quello dei Sindacati 
provinciali fascisti degli agricoltori. (Numero di pubblicazione: 132.) (G. U., 
1927, No. 15, p. 220.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2225 to approve the rules of the Provincial Fascist Federa- 
tions of Agricultural Unions and those of the Provincial Fascist Federations of 
Agriculturists. Dated 12 December 1926.] 

Regio decreto 23 diciembre 1926, n. 2339: Riconoscimento giuridico del- 
Associazione nazionale per il controllo della combustione ed approvazione dello 
Statuto relativo. (Numero di pubblicazione : 155.) (G. U., 1927, No. 18, p. 282.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2339 to give legal recognition to the National Association 
for the supervision of the use of fuel and to approve the rules therefor. Dated 
23 December 1926.] 

Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1926, n. 2317: Riconoscimento giuridico delle Asso- 
ciazioni nazionali: piloti civili ed ufficiali di rotta civili; meccenici, motoristi e 
radio-lelegrafisti; impiegati amministrativi aziende aeronautiche. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 252.) (G. U., 1927, No. 27, p. 502.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2317: legal recognition of the National Associations (Avia- 
tion) of civilian pilots and navigating officers ; engineers, motormen and wireless 
operators ; and administrative employees of aviation undertakings. Dated 30 De- 
cember 1926.] 


Bi KENYA 


An Ordinance to make Provision for the Control and Improvement of Crop 
Production and Livestock, and the Marketing thereof. No. 3 of 1926. Assented 
to 26 March 1926. 
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LATVIA 


Likums par nojigumu starp Latviju un Lgauniju par koku pludinasanas nokar- 
tosanu abu valstu pierobezu upés. 1926. g. 29. decembri. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1926, 
No. 293, p. 1.) 

[Act respecting the agreement between Latvia and Estonia respecting timber- 
floating on rivers forming the boundary between the two States. Dated 29 Decem- 


ber 1926.] 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 27 décembre 1926, portant fixation du maximum du 
salaire normal en matiére d’assurance-maladie. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 27 Dezember 1926, betreffend Festsetzung des Héchst- 
grundlohnes in Sachen der Krankenversicherung. 

(Mémorial, No. 62, p. 922.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 27 décembre 1926, surl’application de l’article 160 de la 
‘oi du 17 décembre 1925, aux entreprises agricoles et forestiéres. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 27. Dezember 1926, tiber die Anwendung des Art. 160 
des Gesetzes auf die land- und forstwirtschaftlichen Betriebe. 

(Mémorial, No. 62, p. 1004.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Wet van den 30. December 1926, houdende goedkeuring van het op 12 Mei 
1926 te Athene tusschen Nederland en Griekenland. gesloten handelsverdrag met 
twee daarbi} behovrende protocollen en protocol van onderteekening. (Staatsblad, 
1926, No. 476.) 

[Act to approve the Commercial Treaty between the Netherlands and Greece 
concluded on 12 May 1926 and the two relevant protocols and the protoco! of 
signature. Dated 30 December 1926.] 

Besluit van den 2. December 1926, houdende vaststelling van een Indisch bur- 
gerlijk pensioenreglement. (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 391.) 

[Decree respecting pensions regulations for civil servants in the Indies. Dated 
2 December 1926.] 

Besluit van den 28. December 1926, houdende bekendmaking van den tekst 
van het Koninklijk besluit van 17 April 1923 (Staatsblad No. 146), tot herziening 
van het Koninklijk besluit van 17 Maart 1921 (Staatsblad No. 538), laatstelijk 
gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van den 16. November 1926 (Staatsblad No. 377), 
tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel van bestuur, als bedoel!d bij de artt. 
5, 18, tweede lid, 20, tweede lid, 21, vierde lid, 22, tweede lid, 23, vierde Jid, der 
Ouderdomswet 1919 en tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel van bestuur 
als bedoeld in artikel XX van de wet van 19 Mei 1922 (Staatsblad No. 352). 
(Staatsblad, 1926, No. 449.) 

[Decree promulgating the text of the Roval Decree of 17 April 1923 (Staats- 
blad No. 146) to amend the Royal Decree of 17 March 1921 (Staatshlad No. 538) 
as last amended by Royal Decree of 16 November 1926 (Staatsblad No. 377) 
issuing public administrative regulations under sections 5, 18, subsection (2), 20, 
subsection (2), 21, subsection (4), 22, subsection (2) and 23, subsection (4) of the 
Old-Age Act 1919, and issuing public administrative regulations under section XX 
of the Act of 19 May 1922 (Staatsblad No. 352). Dated 28 December 1926.] 


NEW ZEALAND 


A Proclamation notifying His Majesty’s Assent to the Samoa (Shipping) Act, 
1925. Dated 10 May 1926. (Western Samoa Gazette, 1926, No. 41, p. 179.) 

Proclamation amending a Proclamation dated 10 May 1926, notifying His 
Majesty’s Assent to the Samoa (Shipping) Act, 1925. Dated 29 May 1926. (Western 
Samoa Gazette, 1926, No. 41, p. 180.) 





Act, 


| His 
stern 
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NICARAGUA 


Ley: [construccién de caminos]. 26 de marzo de 1926. (La Gaceta, 1926, 
No. 97, p. 769.) 

{Act (respecting the construction of roads). (Compulsory service.) Dated 
26 March 1926.] 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 6 grudni’ 1926 r. 
w sprawie najwyzszej normy zarobku robotnika, stanowiacej podstawe do oblic- 
zenia wkladek na rzecz funduszu bezrobocia. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 124, 
poz. 717, p. 1457.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the maximum 
rate of wage to be taken as basis in assessing contributions to the Unemployment 
Fund. Dated 6 December 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 13 grudnia 1926 r. w 
sprawie zmian niektorych postanowien ustawy z dnia 11-go grudnia 1923 r. o 
zavpatrzeniu emerytalnem funkcjonarjuszow panstwowych i zawodowych wojs- 
kowych w brzmieniu ustalonem ustawa z dnia 13 lutego 1924 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1926, No. 122, poz. 705, p. 1393.) 

[Order of the President to amend in certain respects the Act of 11 December 
1923 respecting the pensions of officials and professional soldiers, in the text 
promulgated by the Act of 13 February 1924. Dated 13 December 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spulecznej w porozumieniu z Minis- 
trem Sprawiedliwosci i Ministrem Skarbu. z dnia 17 grudnia 1926 r. o dietach 
dziennych dla czlonkow komisyj rozjemcezych, powolanych, w mys! ustaw, z dnia 
1 sierpnia 1919 r. ¢ zalatwianiu zatargow zbiorowych pomiedzy pracodawcami i 
pracownikami rolnymi, na obszarze Spsza i Orawy, nalezacym do Rzeczypospolitej 
Polskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 124, poz. 718, p. 1458.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Ministers of Justice and Finance, respecting allowances for members of the arbi- 
tration commissions set up under the Act of 1 August 1919 respecting the settle- 
ment of collective disputes between employers and agricultural workers in the 
territories of Spiesz and Orawa belonging to the Polish Republic. Dated 17 Decem- 
ber 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Sp»lecznej z dnia 20 grudnia 1926 r. 
W porozumieniu z Ministrem Skarbu, Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu, Ministrem 
Spraw Wewnetrznych, Ministrem Robot Publicznych, Ministrem Spraw Wojs- 
kowych, Ministrem Komunikacji i Ministrem Rolnictwa i Dobr Panstwowych w 
sprawie uchylenia dzialania ustepu 1-go art. 5-go ustawy o zabezpieczeniu na 
wypadek bezrohocia. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 1, poz. 10, p. 10.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Ministers of Finance, Commerce and Industry, Interior, Public Works, War, 
Communications, and Agriculture and State Lands to cancel the operation of 
subsection (1) of section 5 of the Unemployment Insurance Act. Dated 20 Decem- 
ber 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypopolitej z dnia 22 grudnia 1926 r. w spra- 
wie zmiany niektorych postanowien ustawy z dnia 17 lutego 1922 r. o panstwowej 
sluzbie cywilnej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 127, poz. 739, p. 1490.) 

[Order to amend certain provisions of the Act of 17 February 1922 respecting 
the civil service. Dated 22 December 1926.] 

Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 29 grudnia 1926 r. w spra- 
wie zmiany pustanowien art. 6 ustawy o ochronie lokatorow. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1926, No. 128, poz. 757, p. 1501.) 

[Order of the President to amend the provisions of section 6 of the Act respecting 
the protection of tenants. Dated 29 December 1926.] 


Silesia 


Ustawa z dnia 1. grudnia 1926 roku o Slaskim Funduszu Gospodarezym. 
(Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 1926, No. 28, poz. 51, p. 111.) 
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[Act respecting the Silesian Industrial Fund. Dated 1 December 1926.) 

Ustawa z dnia 16. grudnia 1926 roku w sprawie ochrony lokatorow. (Dziennik 
Ustaw Slaskich, 1926, No. 29. poz. 54, p. 118.) 

[Act respecting the protection of tenants. Dated 16 December 1926.] 

Rozporzadzenie Wojewody Slaskiego z dnia 14. grudnia 1926 r. w przedmiocie 
przedluzenia czasokresu, oznaczonegu w § 18 ustawy z dnia 6. kwietnia 1920 r. 
(Dz. U. Rzn. str. 458) 0 obowiazku zatrudnienia inwalidow ciezkouszkodzonych. 
(Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 1926, No. 52, poz. 29, p. 117.) 

[Order of the Province of Silesia to prolong the period of operation fixed in 
section 18 of the Act of 6 April 1920 (R. G. BI., p. 458) respecting the compulsory 
employment of the disabled. Dated 14 December 1926.] 

Rozporzadzenie Wojwody Slaskiego z dnia 30. grudnia 1926 r. w celu wykona- 
nia ustawy z dnia 1. grudnia 1926 roku o SJaskim Funduszu Gospodarczym (Dz. 
U. SI. No. 28, poz. 51). (Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 1926, No. 30, poz. 55, p. 125.) 

[Order of the Province of Silesia for the administration of the Act of 1 December 
1926 respecting the Silesian Industrial Fund. Dated 30 December 1926.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto No. 11942: Regula as condicoes de higiene, salubridade e seguranca 
dos lugares de trabalho e da montagem das oficinas e respectivos maquinismus das 
fabricas de fosforos. 23 de Julho de 1926. (Didrio do Guvérno, 1926, No. 159, 
p. 851.) 

[Order No: 11942 to regulate conditions of health, safety, and hygiene in the 
workplaces and the installation of workrooms and machinery in match factories. 


Dated 23 July 1926.] 

Nova publicagao, rectificada, do decretou No. 12477 (reurganizagao geral dos 
Servizos de Saude Publica). 12 de Outubro de 1926. (Diario do Govérno, 1926, 
No. 259, p. 1944.) 

[Order No. 12477 respecting the reorganisation of the public health services. 
Dated 12 October 1926.] 

Portaria No. 4809 — Aprove as instrucoes para aplicacao do decreto No. 11020 
e respectivo regulamento (meios de salvagao a bordo). 31 de Outubro de 1926. 
(Diario do Govérno, 1927, No. 19, p. 111.) 

[Order No. 4809 to approve the instructions for the application of Decree 
No. 11020 and the relevant regulations (safety devices on board ship). Dated 


31 October 1926.] 

Decreto No. 12747: Determina que em portos estrangeiros, e sempre que por 
motivo de doenga, desercao ou outras causas de férga maior a guarnicao dus navios 
mercantes portugueses se encontre reduzida abaixu do minimo necessario para 
prosseguimento da viagem, possa ser consentida a matricula do pessoal estrangeiro 
indispensavel para completar a lotacgao do navio até primeiro pérto nacional onde 
seja possivel substitui-io por pessoal portugués. 27 de Novembro de 1926. (Diario 
de Govérno, 1926, No. 268, p. 2101.) 

[Decree No. 12747 to provide that in foreign ports in which as a result of illness, 
desertion, or for other reasons of force majeure the crew of a Portuguese merchant 
vessel is reduced below the minimum required for the continuation of the voyage, 
aliens may be engaged to make up the number until the first Portuguese port is 
reached in which it is possible to replace such aliens by Portuguese. Dated 27 No- 
vember 1926.] 

Decreto No. 12911: Estabelece as bases para a reorganizacao dus servicos 
administrativus e pedagoyicos dos estabelecimentos de educacao de assisténcia 
publica integrados no Instituto de Seguros Sociais Obrigatorios e de Previdéncia 
Geral por virtude da extingao da Pruvedoria da Assisténcia. 15 de Dezembro de 
1926. (Diario do Govérno, 1926, No. 290, p. 2367.) 

[Decree No. 12911 to lay down the principles for the reorganisation of the 
Administrative and Pedagogic Sections of the Public Relief Educational Insti- 
tutions connected with the compulsory Social Insurance and General Welfare 
Institute, necessitated by the abolition of the General Relief Institution. Dated 


15 December 1926.] 
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Decreto No. 12912: Amplia as atribuicoes que pelo decreto No. 11176 foram 
conferidas ao Instituto de Orientacao Profissional de Maria Luisa Barbosa de Car- 
valho. 15 de Dezembro de 1926. (Diario do Govérno, 1926, No. 290, p. 2375.) 

[Decree No. 12912 to extend the powers conferred by Decree No. 11176 on the 
Maria Luisa Barbosa do Carvalho Institute for vocational training. Dated 15 De- 
cember 1926.] 

Portaria No. 4782: Determina as formalidades a observar nos servicos de emi- 
gracgao para a América do Norte. 17 de Dezembro de 1926. (Didrio do Govérno, 
1926, No. 283, p. 2211.) 

[Order No. 4782 fixing the formalities to be observed in the emigration offices 
for North America. Dated 17 December 1926.] 

Decreto No. 12837: Modifica as condigoes de embarque de emigrantes portu- 
gueses com destinuv aos portos da América do Norte. 17 de Dezembre de 1926. 
(Diario do Govérno, 1926, No. 283, p. 2210.) 

[Decree No. 12837 to amend the conditions of embarkation for Portuguese 
emigrants to North American ports. Dated 17 December 1926.] 


SALVADOR 


Ley de Vialidad. 24 de junio de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 144, p. 1190.) 

{Road Act. Dated 24 June 1926.] 

Decreto: Se prohibe la entrada al territorio de la Reptblica, a las personas 
que padescan de ciertas enfermedades, etc. 23 de septiembre de 1926. (Diario 
Oficial, 1926, No. 213, p. 1769.) 

[Decree to prohibit the entry into the Republic of persons suffering from cer- 
tain diseases. Dated 23 September 1926.] 

Decreto : apruebease el reglamento de Ja caje de a2horros de empleedos de comer- 
cio de El Salvador. 4 de noviembre de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, 247, p. 2041.) 

[Decree to approve the Regulations for the Salvador Commercial Employees’ 
Thrift Fund. Dated 4 November 1926.] 


Decreto: Reglamento de la Ley de Vialidad. 27 de diciembre de 1926. (Diario 
Oficial, 1926, No. 286, p. 2317.) 
[Decree : Regulations under the Road Act. Dated 27 December 1926.] 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Order respecting the utilisation of moneys from the fund for the erection of 
houses for state employees. Dated 11 November 1926. (Sluzbene Novine, 1926, 
No. 263-LXIV.) 


SPAIN 


Real Orden disponiendo que en cada caso concreto los comités paritarios que 
deseen percibir de sus componentes recursos permanentes para realizar sus fines, 
Jo pongan en conocimiento de la delegacién regiona! del trabajo respectiva. 5 de 
febrero de 1926. (Gaceta, 19 de febrero de 1926; Revista Social (Barcelona), 
No. 1, abril, mayo y junio 1926, p. 165.) 

[Royal Order to provide that joint committees desirous of collecting from 
their members permanent funds for the carrying out of their objects shall in every 
case inform the Regional Labour Office concerned. Dated 5 February 1926.] 

Real orden aprobando las normas que se insertan para el funcionamiento de la 
inspeccién general de positos y colonizacién. 8 de marzo de 1926. (G ceta, 11 de 
abril de 1926 ; Revista Social (Barcelona), No. 2, julio, agosto y septiembre 1926, 
p. 420.) 

[Royal Order to approve the rules appended thereto for the working of the 
General Inspectorate of public grain depots and of land settlement. Dated 8 March 
1926.] 

Real orden dictendo normas para la entrega de auxilios del estado a los con- 
structores de casas baratas. 29 de marzo de 1926. (Revista Social (Barcelona), 
No. 2, julio, agosto y septiembre 1926, p. 422.) 
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[Royal Order issuing rules for the payment of state subsidies to constructors 
of cheap houses. Dated 29 March 1926.] 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


An Ordinance to repeal the Habitual Idlers Ordinance. No. 14 of 1926. Assented 
to 6 November 1926. 

Regulations made by the Governor in Executive Council under section 34 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1926. Approved 10 December 1926. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Proclamation No. 17, 1927 : the Railways and Harbours Service Act No. 23 of 
1925, the Railway and Harbours Superannuation Fund Act No. 24 of 1925, and 
the Railways and Harbours Service and Superannuation Fund Acts Amendment 
Act No. 30 of 1926 shall mutatis mutandi: as far as capable of application have 
force and effect within the Mandated Territory of South-West Africa with effect 
from the dates on which the respective Acts came into force within the Union of 
South Africa.] Dated 24 December 1926. (Union of South Africa Government 
Gazette, 1927, Vol. LX VII, No. 1601, p. 127.) 


URUGUAY 


Decreto de 19 de Febrero de 1926: Se modifica el inciso III del articulo 1° del 
decreto de 14 de abril de 1925 reglamentario de Ja Ley de Prevencién de Accidentes 
de! Trabajo. (Crénica de la Oficina Naciona) del Trabajo, 1926, Nos. 6, 7, &, 9, p. 2.) 

[Decree to amend No. III of section 1 of the Decree of 14 April 1925 issuing 
administrative regulations under the Act for the prevention of industrial accidents. 
Dated 19 February 1926.] 

Decreto de 4 de Junio de 1926: Ampliase el Capitulo correspondiente a *‘ Con- 
strucciones y Demoliciones ”’ de] Decreto reglamentario de fecha 14 de abri! de 1915 
de la ley de 21 de julio de 1914 con un inciso XXV. (Crénica de Ja Oficina Nacional 
de! Trabajo, 1926, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, p. 2.) 

[Decree to add a No. XXV te the Chapter “‘ Constructions and Demolitions ” 
of the Decree of 14 April 1915 issuing administrative regulations under the Act of 
21 July 1914. Dated 4 June 1926.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 


Verordnung betr. die Erhéhung der Unterstiitzungssatze in der Erwerbslosen-+ 
fiirsorge im Saargebiet. Vom 9. Februar 1927. (Amtsblatt, 1927, No. 7, p. 28.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Palestine 


*An Ordinance to prescribe penalties for intimidation. No. 3 of 1927. Promul- 
gated by Order of 11 January 1927. (Official) Gazette of the Government of Pales 
tine, 1926, No. 174, p. 569; 1927, No. 179, p. 32.) 

*An Ordinance to provide for the payment of compensation to workmen for 
injuries suffered hy them. No. 4 of 1927. Promulgated by Order of 12 January 
1927. (Official Gazette of the Government of Palestine, 1926, No. 174, p. 558; 
1927, No. 179, p. 32.) 
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AUSTRALIA 
Queensland 


Regulations under “‘ The Primary Producers Co-operative Associations Acts, 
1923 to 1926". Dated 13 January 1927. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1927, 
No. 8, p. 57.) 


AUSTRIA 


Bundesgesetz vom 17. Februar 1927, womit einige Bestimmungen des Gesetzes 
vom 25. April 1919, St. G. Bl. Nr. 245 (Invalidenentschadigungsgesetz), in der 
Fassung der Bundesgesetze vom 18. November 1921, B.G.BI. Nr 641, vom 7. Juli 
1922, B.G.Bl. Nr. 430, und vom 18. Juli 1924, B. G. BI. Nr. 256, abgeiindert und 
erganzt werden (IX. Novelle zum Invalidenentschadigungsgesetz). (B. G. B)., 1927, 
16. Stick, No. 66, p. 245.) 

Bundesgesetz vom 4. Marz 1927 iber das Verfahren der Agrarbehérden in den 
Angelegenheiten der Bodenreform (Agrarverfahrensgesetz — Agr.V.G.). (B. G. 
BL., 1927, 22. Stick, No. 79, p. 288.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 27. Janner 1927 tiber die Durchfihrung 
des Artikels III, lit. B, des Bundesgesetzes vom 10. Dezember 1926, B. G. BI. 
No. 364 (Erste Durchfiihrungsverordnung zu Artikel III, lit. B. der Gehaltsgesetz- 
novelle). (B. G. Bl., 1927, 7. Stiick, No. 34, p. 111.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesministerium fiir Handel und Verkehr vom 4. Februar 1927, betref- 
fend die Beitragsleistung der Arbeit(Dienst)geber zum Bundes-, Wohn- und Sied- 
lungsfonds. (B. G. Bl., 1927, 13. Stick, No. 51, p. 150.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 23. Februar 
1927, betreffend Einreihung der Hausgehilfen in die Lohnklassen des Krankenver- 
sicherungsgesetzes. (B. G. BI., 1927, 16. Stick, No. 68, p. 248.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 14 janvier 1927 concernant: pensions des employés. Arrété 
royal du 29 décembre 1926. Application aux versements effectués en 1927. (Moni- 
teur Belge, 1927, No. 27, p. 296.) 

Arrété royal du 15 janvier 1927 : Caisse des veuves et orphelins des professeurs, 
fonctionnaires et employés de |’ordre administratif et enseignant de |’instruction 
publique. Modifications statutaires. (Moniteur Belge, 1927, No. 34, p. 381.) 

Arrété royal réglant l’application de l’article 7, alinéa 1¢* de la loi du 29 juillet 
1926, en ce qui concerne Jes pensions des membres du personne] enseignant. Du 
20 janvier 1927. (Moniteur Belge, 1927, No. 36, p. 409.) 

Arrété royal: Péréquation des pensions. Base de la révision prescrite par la loi 
du 29 juillet 1926, des pensions des membres du personnel des institutions commu- 
nales d'enseignement technique. Du 20 janvier 1927. (Moniteur Belge, 1927. 
No. 36, p. 410.) 

Arrété : Habitations A bon marché. Du 17 février 1927. (Moniteur Belge, 1927, 
No. 57, p. 775.) 

Arrété royal du 24 février 1927 concernant : Loi du 10 décembre 1924. Arrété 
royal du 19 novembre 1925. Modifications des dispositions relatives a la remise 
par les employeurs des cartes de versements aux assujetlis et aux délais pour le 
dépé6t des cartes de versements a la Caisse de .etraite et aux bureaux de postes. 
(Moniteur Belge, 1927, Nos. 66-67, p. 1048.) 

Arrété ministériel du 10 mars, pris en exécution de l’article 6 de |’arrété royal 
du 29 décembre 1926 concernant l’octroi d’allocations spéciales a certaines catégo- 
ries de victimes d’accidents du travail. Modalités de perception des taxes. (Moni- 
teur Belge, 1927, Nos. 73-74, p. 1173.) 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Polizeiverordnung betrefiend Beschaftigung von Saisonarbeitern. Vom 10. Ja- 
nuar 1927. (Staatsanzeiger, I, 1927, No. 5, p. 11.) 
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FRANCE 


Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application d’un 
régime unifortne de répartition du travail dans les pharmacies vendant au détail 
de la ville du Havre. Du 14 janvier 1927. (J. O., 1926, No. 16, p. 785.) 

Arrété relatif au registre imposé aux employeurs occupant des travailleurs 
étrangers. Du 20 janvier 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 30, p. 1571.) 

Décret étendant aux colonies, pays de protectorat et de territoires 4 mandat 
relevant du ministére des Colonies, sauf l’Afrique occidentale francaise, la loi du 
6 février 1895 modifiant l’article 549 du code de commerce ainsi que la loi du 
17 juin 1919 modifiant l’article 2101 du code civil et )’article 549 du code de com- 
merce. Du 22 janvier 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 23, p. 10992.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour |’établissement d’un 
régime uniforme de répartition du travail dans les pharmacies vendant au détail 
de la ville de Béziers et dans les magasins et salons de coiffure de la ville de Nevers. 
Du 2 février 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 34, p. 1704.) 

Arrété prorogeant les dispositions de l’arrété du 16 juillet 1925, relatif a la 
proportion des pensionnés de guerre dont |’emploi est obligatoire dans les établis- 
sements assujettis 4 la loi du 26 avril 1924. Du 7 février 1927. (J. O., 1927, Ne. 42, 


p. 2146.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 18 mars 1926 portant réglement d’administration 
publique pour | application de la loi du 14 avril 1924 sur les pensions. Du 12 février 
1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 39, p. 2013.) 

Décret désignant Jes juges de paix compétents pour connaitre des litiges relatifs 
aux engagements maritimes. Du 12 février 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 37, p. 1874.) 

Décret portant promulgation du projet de convention concernant l’emploi de 
la céruse dans la peinture adopté par la Conférence internationale du Travail dans sa 
troisiéme session (Genéve, 25 octobre-19 novembre 1921). Du 20 février 1927 
(J. O., 1927, No. 47, p. 2373.) 

Décret portant promulgation de la convention concernant le chémage élaborée 
4 Washington par la Conférence internationale du Travail, signée a Paris, le 24 janvier 
1921, par la France et la Belgique, et du protocole annexé a ladite convention. 
Du 20 février 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 47, p. 2372.) 

Décret portant promulgation de la convention concernant le travail de nuit 
des femmes élaborée 4 Washington par la Conférence internationale du Travail, 
signée a Paris le 24 janvier 1921 par la France et la Belgique; de la convention 
concernant le travail de nuit des enfants dans Il’industrie, élaborée 4 Washington 
par la Conférence internationale du Travail, signée a Paris le 24 janvier 1921 par la 
France et la Belgique, et du protocole annexé auxdites conventions. Du 20 février 
1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 47, p. 2370.) 

Décret portant réglement d administration publique pour |’établissement d’un 
régime uniforme de répartition des heures de travail pour Je personne] préposé au 
transport, au ramassage et a la livraison du linge dans les blanchisseries des dépar- 
tements de Seine, Seine-et-Oise et Seine-et-Marne. Du 3 mars 1927. (J. O., 1927, 
No. 56, p. 2755.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la 
loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans | industrie de la fabrication 
des pAtes alimentaires. Du 4 mars 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 58, p. 2831.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 24 janvier 1925 réglementant les condilions dans 
lesquelles les voyageurs francais ou étrangers sont autorisés a débarquer en Afrique 
occidentale francaise. Du 5 mars 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 58, p. 2844.) 

Arrété modifiant l'arrété du 5 novembre 1925 déterminant pour les marchés 
de travaux publics 4 exécuter dans Je département de la Meuse, les conditions aux- 
quelles doivent satisfaire, pour étre agréées, les caisses de compensation ou autres 
institutions constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue du service des allocations 
familiales. Du 8 mars 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 60, p 2909.) 

Décret portant désignation pour |’Algérie des juges de paix compétents pour 
connaitre des litiges relatifs aux engagements maritimes. Du 11 mars 1927. (J. 


O., 1927, No. 60, p. 2906.) 
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Décret déterminant a la Martinique les conditions de i’émigration. Du 15 mars 
1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 66, p. 3121.) 

Décret portant réglement d administration publique pour !'établissement d’un 
régime uniforme de répartition des heures de travail dans les pharmacies de la 
ville de Nice. Du 18 mars 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 68, p. 3200.) 

Arrété modifiant l’arrété du 17 janvier 1924 et rapportant celui du 8 mars 1927 
relatifs aux conditions auxquelles doivent satisfaire, dans le département de |’ Aisne, 
pour étre agréées, en exécution des décrets du 13 juillet 1923, les caisses de compen- 
sation ou autres institutions constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue du service 
des allocations familiales. Du 19 mars 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 67, p. 3145.) 

Arrété modifiant l’arrété du 7 juin 1926 et rapportant celui du 24 février 1927 
relatifs aux conditions auxquelles doivent satisfaire, dans les départements de Seine- 
et-Oise, pour étre agréées, en exécution des décrets du 13 juillet 1923, les caisses 
de compensation ou autres institutions constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue 
du service des aJlocations familiales. Du 19 mars 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 67, p. 3145.) 

Arrété modifiant l’arrété du 5 novembre 1925 et rapportant celui du 8 mars 
1927 relatifs aux conditions auxquelles doivent satisfaire, dans le départen ent 
de !a Meuse, pour étre agréées, en exécution des décrets du 13 juillet 1923, les cai:ses 
de compensation ou autres institutions constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en 
vue du service des allocations familiale.. Du 19 mars 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 67, 
p. 3145.) 

Arrété modifiant les arrétés des 17 janvier, 10 décembre 1924 déterminant, 
pour les marchés de travaux publics 4 exécuter dans le département des Ardennes, 
les conditions auxquelles doivent satisfaire, pour étre agréées, les cai:ses de compen- 
sation ou autres institutions constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue du service 
des allocations familiales. Du 19 mars 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 67, p. 3145.) 


GERMANY 


Gesetz tiber das zwischen der Deutschen und der Franzésischen Regierung und 
der Regierungskommission des Saargebiets vereinbarte Protokoll vom 14. Sep- 
tember 1926 tiber die Regelung des Arbeiterverkehrs an der deutschsaarlandischen 
Grenze. Vom 29. Januar 1927. (R. G. BI., II, 1927, No. 6, p. 19.) 

Gesetz zur Aenderung der Verordnung iiber die Fiirsorge fiir erwerbslose Seeleute 
vom 30. Oktober 1924 (R. G. Bl. I, S. 722). Vom 21. Februar 1927. (R. G. BI., I, 
1927, No. 10, p. 65.) 

Erganzung der Ausfihrungsvorschriften zur Verordnung iiber Erwerbslosen- 
firsorge. Vom 22. Januar 1927. (R. G. BI., I, 1927, No. 5, p. 50.) 

Verordnung uber Aenderung der Bestimmung von Berufsgruppen der Angestell- 
tenversicherung. Vom 4. Februar 1927. (R. G. Bl., I, 1927, No. 7, p. 58.) 

Sechste Verordnung iber die Versicherung der in der Kauffahrteiflotte, auf 
Kabeldampfern und Schulschiffen sowie in der Hochseeschiffereiflotte beschaftig. 
ten, nach dem Vierten Buche der Reichsversicherungsordnung versicherungs- 
pflichtigen Personen. Vom 10. Februar 1927. (R. G. BI., I, 1927, No. 11, p. 67.) 


Lippe 


Polizeiverordnung iber die Anlage und Ejinrichtung von Lichtspieltheatern 
sowie fir die Sicherheit von Lichtspielvorfihrungen. Vom 10. Januar 1927. 
(Lippische Gesetzsammlung, 1927, No. 2, p. 3.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


- The Explosives in Coal Mines Order of 7 January 1927. (S. R. & O., 1927, 
0. 10.) 

Order in Council as to the exemption of Portuguese ships from the provisions 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 (57 & 58 Vic., ch. 60), as to life-saving appliances. 
Dated 7 February 1927. (S. R. & O., 1927, No. 62.) 
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ITALY 


Regio decreto-legge 9 gennaio 1927, n. 5: Modificazioni alla legge 3 aprile 1926, 
n. 2247, concernente la istituzione dell’Opera nazionale *“‘ Balilla’”’ per l’assistenza 
e l’educazione fisica e morale della gioventh. (Numero di pubblicazione: 56.) 
(G. U., 1927, No. 8, p. 104.) 
[Legislative Decree to amend Act No. 2247 of 3 April 1926 respecting the insti- 
tution of the National Foundation “ Balilla ’ for the assistance and physical and 
. mgral training of the young. Dated 9 January 1927.] 


Regio decreto-legge 13 gennaio 1927, n. 31: Facolta all’Amministrazione delle 
poste e dei telegrafi di rendere continuativa la prestazione oraria supplementare nel 
limite di un’ora al giorno, per gli impiegati di ruolo addetti agli uffici esecutivi. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 160). (G. U., 1927, No. 18, p. 297.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 31 authorising the Post and Telegraph Depart- 
ment to increase regularly the daily hours of work by one hour in case of permanent 
employees in the executive services. Dated 13 January 1927.] 


Regio decreto 6 gennaio 1927, n. 7: Sistemazione del personale avventizio 
femminile in servizio nell’Amministrazione postale e telegrafica con contratto a 
termine. (Numero di pubblicazione : 89.) (G. U., 1927, No. 11, p. 156.) 

[Royal Decree No. 7 respecting the engagement under contracts for a fixed 
period of temporary women employees in the Postal and Telegraph Departments. 
Dated 6 January 1927.] 


Regio decreto 6 gennaio 1927, n. 57: Modificazioni agli artlicoli 51 e 52 del R. 
decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 2960, sullo stato giuridico degli impiegati dell’Ammi- 
nistrazione dello Stato. (Numero di pubblicazione : 235.) (G. U., 1927, No. 25, 
p. 481.) 

[Royal Decree No. 57 to amend sections 51 and 52 of Royal Decree No. 2960 
of 30 December 1923 respecting the conditions of service of salaried employees in 
State Departments. Dated 6 January 1927.] 

Regio decreto 9 gennaio 1927, n. 6: Approvazione dei regolamenti amminis- 
trativo e tecnico-disciplinare per l’esecuzione della legge 3 aprile 1926, n. 2247, 
sull‘opera nazionale “ Balilla’’. (Numero di pubblicazione: 57.) (G. U., 1927, 
No. 8, p. 105.) 

[Royal Decree No. 6 to approve the administrative and technical disciplinary 
regulations under Act No. 2247 of 3 April 1926 respecting the National Foundation 
* Balilla’’. Dated 9 January 1927.] 


LITHUANIA 


Valstybes tarnautoju pensiju ir pasalpu istatymui vykdyti taisykliu pakeitimas. 
No. 1584. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 12 Januar 1927, No. 243, p. 2.) 

{Amendment of the administrative provisions under the Act respecting the 
pensions and allowances of state officials. (No date.)] 


LUXEMBURG 


Loi du 25 février 1927, sur les logements. 

Gesetz vom 25. Februar 1927 iber die Wohnungen. 

(Mémorial, 1927, No. 11, p. 147.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 13 janvier 1927, concernant la majoration des traitements 
et salaires du personnel des chemins de fer luxembourgevis. (Mémorial, 1927, 
No. 2, p. 9.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 9 février 1927, modifiant l’arrété grand-ducal du 6 aofit 
1921, portant réglementation des secours de chémage. 

Grossh. Besch!uss vom 9. Februar 1927, wodurch der Grossh. Beschluss vom 
6. August 1921, betreffend die gesetzliche Regelung der Arbeitslosenunterstitzun- 
gen, abgeandert wird. 

(Mémorial, 1927, No. 6, p. 60.) 
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NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 13. Januari 1927, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van 
den 12. September 1924 (Staatsblad No. 446) tot uitvoering van artikel 4, derde 
lid, der Ouderdomswet 1919. (Staatsblad, 1927, No. 5.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 12 September 1924 (Staatsblad No. 446) 
under section 4, subsection (3) of the Old-Age Act, 1919. Dated 13 January 1927.] 


Besluit van den 20. Januari 1927, bepalende de bekendmaking in het Staats- 
blad van de op 23 October 1926 tusschen den Nederlandschen Gezant te Brussel 
en den Belgischen Minister van Buitenlandsche Zaken gewisselde nota’s. betreflende 
de wederzijdsche overbrenging van verzoeken om rechtshijstand op het gehied 
van ongevallenverzekering (Staatshlad 1922, No. 435.) (Staatsblad, 1927, Nou. 15.) 

[Decree to provide for the publication in the Staatsblad of the Notes exchanged 
on 23 October 1926 between the Netherlands Ambassador in Brussels and the 
Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs respecting the mutual communication of appli- 
cations for legal assistance in connection with accident insurance (Staatsblad, 
1922, No. 435). Dated 20 January 1927.] 


PORTUGAL 


Portaria No. 4813: Suspende provisoriamente a emigracgeo de operarios portu- 
gueses para Franca. 28 de Janeiro de 1927. (Diario do Govérno, 1927, No. 25, 
p. 183.) 

{Order of the Ministry of the Interior No. 4813 to suspend provisionally the 
emigration of Portuguese workers to France. Dated 28 January 1927.] 

Decreto No. 13128: Apruva o regulamento do decreto No. 12376, que criou o 
desembaragao das capitanias par os navios estrangeiros que frequentam os portos 
portugueses. 4 de Fevereiro de 1927. (Diario do Govérno, 1927, No. 28, p. 208.) 

[Decree No. 13128 of the Minister of the Marine to approve the regulations under 
Decree No. 12376 which provide that the clearance of foreign ships in Portuguese 
harbours shall be effected by the port authorities (capitanias).| 


RUMANIA 


Lege pentru modificarea legii pentru organizarea si exploatarea C.F.R. 2 Fev- 
ruari 1927. (Monitorul Oficial, 1927, No. 25, p. 1321.) 

[Act to amend the Act respecting the organisation and operation of the Ruma- 
nian State Railways. Dated 2 February 1927.] 

Lege pentru Infiintarea Institutului de igiena si sanatate publica. 25 Fevruarie 
1927. (Monitorul Oficial, 1927, No. 44, p. 2473.) 

[Act to establish the Institute of Hygiene and Public Health. Dated 25 February 
1927.] 

Decret : se aproba regulament provitor la concesionarea, infiintarea, construc- 
tia, instalatia si functionarea cinematografelor in Romania. 27 Januarie 1927. 
(Monitorul Oficiel], 1927, No. 27, p. 1453.) 

[Decree issuing regulations for the licensing, establishment, construction, 
equipment, and operation of cinematograph theatres in Rumania. Dated 27 Ja- 
nuary 1927.] 

Regulamentul Legii pentru Unificarea taxelor ce se percep la eliberarea titlu- 
rilor de capacitate profesionala. 26 Fevruarie 1927. (Monitorul Oficial, 1927, 
No. 48, p. 2731.) 

{Regulations under the Act to provide for uniform fees for the issue of trade 
certificates and diplomas. Dated 26 February 1927.] 


SPAIN 


Real decreto determinando los servicios que corresponden ? la Junta Central y 
a la Direccién general de Accién Social Agraria. 7 de enero de 1927. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1926, No. 12, p. 250.) 
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[Royal Decree to specify the duties of the Central Board and the General Direc- 
torate of Agrarian Development and Welfare. Dated 7 January 1927.] 

Real orden aprobando el Reglemento, que se inserta, para el orden y funcio- 
namiento interior de la Comisién permanente de Ensefianza Industrial. 20 de 
enero de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 36, p. 790.) 

[Decree to approve the rules for the working of the permanent committee for 
industrial instruction. Dated 20 January 1927.] 

Rez] orden aprobando con caracter provisional el Reglamento, que se inserta, 
de inversiones sociales. 29 de enero de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 39, 
p. 858.) 

[Decree to approve the provisional regulations for ‘ social” investments. 
Dated 29 January 1927.] 

Real orden resolviendo solicitudes de los Comités Paritarios de la Prensa de 
Madrid y Barcelona, relativos a la eplicacién de! descs nso dominical. 23 de febrero 
de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 55, p. 1148.) 

{Order respecting petitions presented by the Madrid and Barcelona joint press 
committees respecting the application of the weekly rest. Dated 23 February 1927.} 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende andrad lydeise av § 14 i férordningen den 
12 november 1880 (nr 64) anggende skeppsmatning. Den 28 janueri 1927. (Svensk 
Foérfattningssamling, 1927, No. 12, p. 21.) 

[Royal Notification to amend section 14 of the Order of 12 November 1880 
(No. 64) respecting ship surveying. Dated 28 January 1927.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende andred lydelse av § 56 i instruktionen for 
skeppsmiatare den 12 november 1880 (nr 66). 28 januari 1927. (Svensk Férfatt 
ningssamling, 1927, No. 13, p. 22.) 

[Royal Notification to amend section 56 of the instructions of 12 November 
1880 (No. 66) for ships’ surveyors. Dated 28 January 1927.] 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 98: amendments in Public Service Regulations [under 
Public Service and Pensions Act, 1923]. Dated 21 January 1927. (Union of South 
Africa Government Gazette, 1927, Vol. LX VII, No. 1601, p. 131.) 

Government Notice No. 226, under section eighty-eight of the Railways and 
Harbours Service Act, 1912, and section forty-two of the Railways and Harbours 
Superannuation Fund Act, 1925, to approve of the amended joint regulations of the 
Administration of the Railways and Harbours Superannuation Fund end the new 
Railways and Harbours Superannuation Fund. Dated 11 February 1927. (Union 
ef South Africa Government Gazette, 1927, Vol. LXVII, No. 1605, p. 263.). 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Special Agreement for Arbitration 
signed at Geneva 12 October 1926, on behalf of the Government of the French Republic, 
and of the Government of the Turkish Republic. (Lotus Case.) Leyden, A. W. Sijt- 
hoff, 1927. 11 pp. 


Request for Advisory Opinion transmitted to the Court under the Resolution 
of the Council of the League of Nations of 9 December 1926, with the text of that 
Resolution. Competence of the European Commission of the Danube. Leyden, 
A.W. Sijthoff, 1926. 15 pp. 


Association internationale pour la protection de la propriété industrielle. Travaux 
du groupe frangais (No. 2), 1923-1925. Paris, Bélin Fréres, 1925. 93 pp. 


Since the issue of its first report, the French group of the International Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Industrial Property has continued its labours, more 
especially the study of proposed amendments and additions (for introduction at 
the time of the Hague revision) to the Convention of the Union for the Protection 
of Industrial Property. 

The French group, in plenary session on 15 November 1923, discussed measures 
drafted on similar lines by a Commission of the League of Nations and by the 
International Chamber of Commerce. At the second plenary session, on 4 Decem- 
ber 1923, the study of the International Chamber of Commerce programme with 
a view to amending the Convention of the Union was continued ; suggestions re- 
ceived from the German group, which has undergone reconstitution and is again 
functioning, were also examined. 

The present Report contains the Minutes of the 1923 and 1924 meetings, to- 
gether with the texts of the Union Convention and of the Madrid Arrangements, 
with the counter-suggestions of the French group. 





League of Red Cross Societies. Report of the Oslo Conference convened by the 
Norwegian Red Cross Society and the League of Red Cross Societies on the Health of 
the Merchant Seaman, June 28th-July 5th, 1926. Paris, A. Delrieu, 1926. 216 pp. 


This is the official Report of the International Conference on the Health of 
the Merchant Seaman, held under the auspices of the League of Red Cross Societies 
in Norway last summer, at which the International Labour Office, the Health 
Organisation of the League of Nations and the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation, among others, were represented (cf. Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XIX, No. 5, p. 179, No. 10, p. 378). 

In addition to the records of the proceedings of the Conference and the texts 
of resolutions adopted, the Report contains a certain number of memoranda 
presented by national Red Cross Societies and the Health Authorities, together 
with a general ‘“‘ Memorandum on International Efforts for the benefit of the 
Sailor’, by Dr. F. HumBERt, Director of the Health Section, League of Red Cross 
Societies. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 


The Forest Resources of the Territories of Papua and New Guinea. Report by 
C. E. Lane-Pooie. Victoria, Government Printer, 1925. 209 pp. 7s. 6d. 


A technical report on the forest resources of the Territories of Papua and New 
Guinea and on the possibilities of their economic development. It contains, how- 
ever, one or two interesting references to the part which an adequate forest policy 
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might play in native development. It is pointed out that the transition from the 
conditions of the stone age in which the aboriginal native lives to those of the new 
environment created by the white man is too sudden, and that a properly conceived 
forest policy, carrying with it a general planting campaign, would be free from 
many of the objections put forward against coastal plantations on which natives 
from high altitudes are often placed to the detriment of their health. If the estab- 
lishment of small wood-working industries were included in the scheme, it would 
afford the native opportunities of learning trades and encourage the establish- 
ment of native industries. ‘‘ The native is very apt so far as mechanical work is 
concerned, and I have seen a full-blooded native do as good breaking down through 
twin saws, and benching over a 6-feet saw, as a white man. ”’ 


QUEENSLAND 


Department for Agriculture and Stock. Report by the Director to the Council of 
Agriculture under “* The Primary Producers’ Organisaiion Act of 1922’? (Embracing 
a review of the operations of the year ending 30 June 1926). Brisbane, 1926. 34 pp. 
ls. 6d. 


A change of considerable importance has taken place in the organisation of 
Queensland farmers. Under the original Primary Producers Organisation Act, 
1922, local associations, district councils, and a central Council of Agriculture were 
setup. The local associations continue, but the district councils have been replaced 
by commodity councils, i.e. by bodies representative of, and elected by, growers of 
a particular crop or product (sugar, dairy produce, etc.). The financial powers of 
the central Council have now passed to these commodity boards which thus become 
the pivot of the system under which farming in Queensland has become a self- 
administered industry dealing with its own economic and industrial problems. 
A fuller account of the changes introduced is given in Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, Vol. XXI, No. 12. The number of farmers registered was, at the date of 
reporting, 28,444. The cost of financing the agricultural organisation was 13s. 11d. 
to each farmer, which is stated to be “* much under the cost of voluntary organisa- 
tions in the Southern States ” of Australia. 




























BULGARIA 
Ministerstvo na obchtestv. sgradi, patichta ; blagooustroistvo. Glavna direktsiu 
na troudovata povinost. Godichen otchet za deinosta: imouchestvenoto y sastainie 
1925-1926 finansova godina. Sofia, 1926. 41 pp. ‘ 

Report of the Bulgarian General Directorate of Compulsory Labour Service for 
the financial year 1925-1926. 
















CANADA 


Department of Labour. Prices in Canada and Other Countries 1926. Issued as 
a Supplement to The Labour Gazette, January 1927. Ottawa. 32 pp. 


Price statistics for important commodities entering into the cost of living are 
given for each month during 1926. Comparisons are made with previous dates 
from 1913 onwards. Statistics of the movements of wholesale prices are also given 


—— Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the International Associa- 
tion of Public Employment Services held at Montreal, Quebec, 16-18 September, 
1926. Ottawa, 1927. 85 pp. 

This report contains among other things a number of papers, presented by 
officials of the public employment services and other specialists in different aspects 
of unemployment, discussing such problems as the supply of labour for harvest 
purposes, the supply of labour in the lumber, pulp and paper industries, cycles of 
unemployment, public employment services and the placing of handicapped work- 
ers, children and juveniles, the position of women in industry, etc. 

—— Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada 1920 to 1926. Report No. 10. 
Issued as a Supplement to The Labour Gazette, January 1927. Ottawa, 1927. 62 pp. 

Tables are given showing the wage rates of typical categories of workers in the 
building, metal, and printing trades, transport, municipal service, mining, etc- 
Figures are included for each of the principal towns in the different provinces for 
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the years 1920 to 1926 inclusive. Sample rates of wages are also given for a number 
of other industries. Index numbers showing the movement of money rates of 
wages in the chief industries are given for the period 1901 to 1926. The average 
for 1926 shows a slight rise (nearly 1 per cent.) over the average for the previous 
year, and is about 75 per cent. higher than in 1913. 


MANITOBA 


Department of Education. Report of the Department of Education for the year 
ending June 30th 1926. Winnipeg, 1926. 104 pp. 


CHILE 


Ministerio de Higiene, Asisteneia, Prevision social y Trabajo. El problema social 
en la zona salitrera. Santiago, 1926. 35 pp. 


Describes briefly the conditions of workers in the saltpetre industry and suggests 
measures to ameliorate these conditions. 


— Los servicios de prevision social en Francia y Alemania. By Clara YANQUEZ 
pE BrieBA. Santiago, 1926. 36 pp. 
Short study on the systems of social assistance in force in France and in Germany. 


DENMARK 


Centralarbejdsanvisningskontoret psykotekniske Afdeling. Beretning, J Juli 
1924— 1 September 1926. Copenhagen, 1926. 58 pp. 


Report on the first two years activity of the Psycho technical Department of 
the Central Employment Exchange at Copenhagen. 

In the course of the experimental two-year period during which the Psycho- 
technical Department has now functioned, tests were undertaken for the following 
trades: smiths and mechanics, lithographers (printers and draughtsmen), book- 
printers (compositors), clerks, chauffeurs and motormen. 

In order to ascertain the necessary aptitudes for these trades, the Department 
drew up 50 written tests, constructed 26 apparatuses and arranged 12 working tests. 

The Department examined approximately 2,000 persons. Of this number 
1,575 were apprentices seeking work, and 130 were clerks, of whom 67 were employed 
by the municipality of Copenhagen, while the remainder were persons who placed 
themselves at the disposal of the Department for experimental purposes. 

During the period mentioned the Department co-operated with teachers and 
parents ; its advisory activity was therefore based upon co-ordinated information 
derived from the school, the home, and the psychotechnical and medical examina- 
tion of each particular boy. 

As a result of investigations made to determine how far vocational guidance 
has been successful in accomplishing its purpose, i.e. to place apprentices in the 
trades for which they are best qualified, the report shows that, so far as concerns 
240 boys whose masters submitted reports after the boys had been in apprentice- 
ship from six months to one year, 90 per cent. were described as “ average ”’ or 
good, barely 8 per cent. as “‘ poor” and only 2 percent. as very poor. With regard 
to the psychotechnical tests, a comparison between the Technical School’s appraisal 
of 48 apprentices and that of the Psycho technical Department shows complete 
agreement in 41 cases, a slight deviation in 4 and disagreement in only 3 instances. 

The medical examination comprised 1,969 cases. In 285 cases the consulting 
physician found it advisable to intervene and advise trades other than those ori- 
ginally selected. 


FINLAND 


Tilastollinen Piitoimisto, Socialitilastollinen Osaste. Elinkustannukset tiliopi- 
lokaudella 1920-21. Suomen Virallinen Tilasto XXXII. Sosialisia erikoistutki-x 
muksia V. Statistiska Centralbyran, Socialstatistiske avdelningen. Levnadskost- 
naderna under békféringsperioden 1920-1921. Finlands officielle statistik XXXII. 
Sociala specialundersékningar V. Helsingfors, Valtioneuvoston kirjapaino, 1925, 
112 + 83 pp. 


With a view to arriving at a new and reliable basis for establishing cost-of-living 
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index numbers, the Social Statistics Section of the Finnish Central Statistical 
Office instituted an enquiry into the cost of living in Finland during 1920-21. 
The results are given in the above volume, the fifth of a series devoted to special 
enquiries on social questions. 

The investigation is based on family budgets of wage earners and salaried employ- 
ees for one year as shown in account books distributed by the municipal authorities 
in towns and rural districts. From the information thus gathered it was possible 
to determine the income and expenditure of families of various classes in the differ- 
ent localities, details of expenditure on food, the amount of the principal foodstuffs 
consumed and their nutritive value. The latter item is estimated according to the 
number of calories in the different foods, and its determination, a recent innovation 
in enquiries of this nature, enables the cost of food for a given number of calories 
to be calculated. The text and the headings to the tables are given in Finnish 
and in Swedish and a summary in French is included. 


Tilastollinen Paitoimisto. Sosialitilastollinen Osasto. Tydssd sattuneet tapaturmat 
vuonna 1922. Suomen Virallinen Tilasto XXVI. Tyétilastoa A: 19. Statistiska 
Centralbyran Socialstatistiska Avdelningen. Olycksfallen i arbele ar 1922. Finlands 
Officiella Statistik XXVI. Arbetsstatistik A: 19. Helsingfors, Valtioneuvosten 
kirjapaino, 1926. 114 pp. 

The report on industrial accidents in Finland for 1922 follows the plan adopted 
in former reports. The first part deals with accidents in industrial establishments ; 
the second, less voluminous, with accidents to seamen serving in Finnish ships. 
The information supplied includes the number of accidents arranged according to 
industry, causes, nature and seat of injury, duration and degree of incapacity, 
age of injured persons, month, day of the week and hour. The frequency and 
severity rates of accidents in all industries increased during 1922 as compared with 
1921. The frequency rate rose from 52.3 to 57.6 accidents per 1,000 full-time 
workers and the severity rate from 7.60 to 9.04 working days Jost per worker. 

The text of the report is in Finnish and in Swedish ; a summary in French is 
included. 


GERMANY 


Ministerium fiir Handel und Gewerbe. Landesgewerbeamt. VII. Verwaltungsbe- 
richt iiber das Gewerbliche Schulwesen und die Gewerbeforderung in Preussen 1926. 
Berlin, Carl Heymanns Verlag, 1926. 454 pp. 


The sixth report of the Prussian Labour Office was published in 1920. The 
seventh, issued in 1926, describes the development of vocational schools and 
industrial progress from the return to normal conditions after the war down to 
the spring of 1926. As in former reports issued by the Labour Office, a general 
part is devoted to legal measures and regulations relating to vocational training, 
and chapters are included dealing with vocational schools for boys, commercial 
training, vocational and technical schools for girls, arts and crafts schools, and 
technical schools for special branches of industry or administration. A chapter 
devoted to vocational guidance and placing of apprentices is included for the first 
time. 





Reichsarbeitsverwaltung. Die Tarifvertrdge im Deutschen Reiche am 1. Januar 
1925, nebst einem Anhange: Die Reichstarijvertrdge am 1. Januar 1926. 35. Son- 
derheft zum Reichsarbeitsblatt. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1926. 19 + 51 pp. 


Statistics of collective agreements have acquired increasing importance in 
Germany on account of the rapid development of collective bargaining which has 
taken place since the revolution. A new and comprehensive method of collecting 
material and compiling statistical tables has been employed since 1920. The 
present issue of these statistics gives the number of collective agreements concluded 
or renewed in 1924, and that of agreements in force on 1 January 1925, as well as 
the total number of such agreements containing similar provisions but covering 
several organisations. The agreements, with the corresponding numbers of estab- 
lishments and workers covered, have been classified according to industry, 
nature of contracting parties, method of conclusion, extent of application, and 
duration of validity. It may be noted that these statistics are not confined to the 
presentation of the formal aspects of collective agreements as such, but also 
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contain information upon conditions of employment as regulated by them, viz., 
weekly hours of work, annual holidays, organs of conciliation and arbitration, 
Jabour exchanges, period of notice to be observed in individual labour contracts, 
piece work rates, apprenticeship, etc. The statistics relating to the year 1924 
are of particular interest, as very little information was published for 1923, and the 
year covered represents an intermediate period between inflation and stabilisation 
of money. An appendix to the report contains a list of national agreements in 
force at the beginning of the year 1926. 


PRUSSIA 


Ministerium fiir Handel und Gewerbe. Grubensicherheitsamt. Das Gruben- 
sicherheitswesen in Preussen im Jahre 1925. Finfter Preussischer Grubensicher- 
heitsbericht. Reprint from Zeitschrift fir das Berg-, Hitten- und Salinenwesen, 
No. 74, 1926. Berlin, 1926. 90 pp. 

A review of safety organisation together with statistics of accidents in the 
mines in Prussia during 1925. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Education. Welsh Department. Education in Wales. Statistics of 
Public Education for the year 1924-1925. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 
x+95 pp. 6s. 

The last volume of educational statistics for Wales related to the period 1921- 
1922. The present volume contains detailed figures for the period 1924-1925, to which 
have been added, in view of the non-publication of statistics for the two inter- 
vening years, total figures for those years wherever practicable. 


Committee of the Privy Council for Medical Research. Report of the Medical 
Research Council for the year 1925-1926, London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 
161 pp. 3s. 6d. 


The twelfth annual report of the Medical Research Council contains, like former 
reports, an account of the scientific research work accomplished during the period 
reviewed and carried out with the increased resources which co-operative efforts in 
particular fields and financial aid from private sources have brought the Council. 

Attention is called to the collaboration with other departments and organisations, 
more especially the Dental Board of the United Kingdom, the Miners’ Welfare 
Fund, the British Empire Cancer Campaign, and the Distemper Research Council] 
of the Field newspaper. 

An important part of the report is devoted to the determination of biological 
standards and the methods of biological assay and measurement (production of 
standard cultures and sera, etc.). A chapter on industrial medicine and industrial 
fatigue calls attention to the work of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board, of 
which the annual reports are analysed in the Review. 


Committee on Education and Industry (England and Wales). Report. First 
Part. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 115 pp. 1s. 6d. 


The first part of a report drawn up by a Committee appointed “ to inquire into 
and advise upon the public system of education in England and Wales in relation 
to the requirements of trade and industry, with particular reference to the ade- 
quacy of the arrangements for enabling young persons to enter into and retain 
suitable employment. ” 

The volume under consideration deals with the questions arising under the 
second part of the Terms of Reference. A large number of recommendations are 
set out in the concluding pages. The Committee draw attention, among other 
points, to the desirability of setting up a National Advisory Council for Juvenile 
Employment on which local education authorities should be strongly represented, 
of encouraging psychological tests designed to determine suitability for particular 
employment, of raising the school-leaving age, of introducing as soon as possible 
the necessary legislation to give effect to a scheme of working certificates, and of 
making adequate grants to local education authorities for their approved expend- 
iture on the different services, etc. 
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Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the Commercial, Economic and Finan- 
cial Conditions in Peru. Dated October 1926. By J. P. Trant. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1927. 63 pp. 2s. 0d. 


Foreign Office. League of Nations. Forty-Third Session of the Council. Report 
by the Right Hon. Sir Austen CHAMBERLAIN, K.G., M.P., British Representative. 
Miscellaneous No. 1 (1927). London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 4d. 


Imperial Conference 1926. Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. Cmd. 
2769. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 446 pp. 4s. 

Contains the speeches of the different Prime Ministers and the reports of the 
Sub-Committees appointed by the Conference. The subjects of these reports 
include questions connected with the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations, nationality, oversea settlement, workmen’s compensation, 
research, forestry, and general economic questions. The reports on oversea settle- 
ment and workmen’s compensation are analysed at some length in the Monthly 
Record of Migration for December 1926, p. 484, and March 1927. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Visheries. Report of Proceedings under the Allot- 
ments Acts, 1908 to 1925, for the Year 1925. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 
12 pp. 6d. 

The new Allotments Act 1925 allows of the purchase of land for allotments by 
means of public loans to approved societies, requires consideration of the reser- 
vation of land for allotments in connection with town-planning schemes, abolishes 
the former condition under which allotment schemes started by local authorities 
had each to be financially self-supporting, and requires Ministerial consent before 
land once purchased for allotments by a local authority can be used for other 
purposes. All four amendments are likely to be very useful to the allotments 
movement. Information is given on the number of allotments, demand for 
allotments, etc. 


SCOTLAND 


Board of Agriculture for Seotland. Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Board of Agriculture for: Scotland in February 1925, to examine and report on 
Questions of Farm Accounting and Economics. Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1926. 34 pp. 9d. 


This interesting report, though of no great length, goes into many of the more 
disputed questions relating to cost accounting in agriculture. The difficulty of 
ascertaining the cost of production of agricultural products made itself painfuily 
felt in Great Britain during the war, when such knowledge would have been of great 
value to those responsible for watching the prices of commodities to the public. 
As a result, the Cost Accounting Committee was set up in 1919. The economy 
axe, however, soon cut short these efforts ; and in Scotland the subject remained 
in abeyance until February 1925, when a Committee of six persons (under the 
chairmanship of the Deputy Commissioner of the Board of Agriculture) was set up 
to examine and report on methods, and to indicate the principal problems in connec- 
tion with which farm accounting would be of real use. In the course of its investi- 
gation the Committee undertakes a fairly comprehensive survey of the whole 
question ; and its comparative analysis of Danish, Swedish, Swiss, and American 
methods of farm accounting is likely to be useful from an international point of 
view. Inits recommendations it inclines to the Danish, Swedish, and Swiss method 
of drawing up accounts with the whole farm as a basis; it indicates, however, 
that ‘ analytic ’’ accounting for separate crops, on the English and American sys- 
tems, is by no means impossible, especially in the case of certain staple products 
like milk. It is to be hoped that the work of the Committee will be effective in 
stimulating the keeping of farm accounts in Scotland, as it is only on the basis of 
such farm accounting that the finance of agriculture can be scientifically investi- 


gated. 

KENYA 
Medical Department. The Housing of African Natives on Farms and Estates. 

Health Pamphiet No. 3. Nairobi. 10 pp., 4 plans. 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to give a brief indication of the construction 
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and design of houses for African labourers, with special reference to the prevention 
of disease and consequent economical use of the available labour force. It is 
emphasised that labour in Kenya is drawn from an unfit population whose resist- 
ance to infectious disease is very feeble ; and that to improve the physical condition 
of the labourer by better housing as well as by better feeding is the most immediate 
method of overcoming any inadequacy in the labour supply, since in this way 
more and better work can be obtained from a smaller number of labourers. 


INDIA 


The Eighth and Ninth International Labour Conferences. Bulletin No. 38, 
Indian Industries and Labour, 1926. 48 pp. 


This Bulletin contains the Report of Sir Atul Chatterjee, Senior Indian Govern- 
ment Delegate, on the Eighth and Ninth Sessions of the International Labour 
Conference. The decisions of both Sessions are quoted textually as an Appendix. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Department of Lands and Survey. Annual Report on Settlement of Crown Lands. 
Wellington, 1926. 35 pp. 1s. 


Nearly 30 per cent. of the land area of the Dominion of New Zealand is held 
under Crown leases or licenses. During the year ended 31 March 1926, Crown 
lessees and tenants increased by 1390, to a total of 35,946 persons, and the area 
leased or held by them by 347,716 acres, to a total of 19,879,653 acres. The 
importance of the land policy to be pursued by the Dominion is thus demonstrated. 
Current information, including statistics and a note on legislation, will be found 
in the present report. It is stated that the opening up of further undeveloped areas 
can only proceed slowly. A minor point of interest is the expenditure of over 
£20,000 on preservation of scenery ; on this subject a special parliamentary paper 
is issued. 


Education Department. (1) Report of the Minister of Education for the year 
ending 31st December, 1925. 26 pp. 9d. (2) Primary Education. 46 pp. 1s. (3) Tech- 
nical Education. 16 pp. 6d. (4) Secondary Education. 46 pp. 1s. (5) Higher Education. 
36 pp. 9d. (6) Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. 27 pp. 9d. Wellington, 1926. 


One chapter of the Minister of Education’s report for 1925 is devoted to the 
administration of the Child Welfare Act. 


POLAND 


Glowny Urzad Statystyezny. Spodzielnie w Polsce w Latach 1924 i 1925. Warsaw, 
1926. 44 pp. 

Statistics relating to co-operative societies in Poland for 1924 and 1925 published 
by the Polish Statistical Office. A summary and headings to the tables are given 
in French. 


SWEDEN 


K. Socialstyrelsen i Samverkan med Stockholm Stads Statistiska Kontor. 
Statistisk Undersé6kning angaende Levnadskostnaderna i Stockholm 1922-1923. Stock- 
holms Stads Statistik. X. Specialundersékningar. Nr. 13. 

Enquéte statistique sur les budgets de ménage a Stockholm 1922-1923. Statistique 
de la Ville de Stockholm. X. Enquétes Spéciales. No. 13. Stockholm, K. L. Beck- 
manns, 1927. 13 pp. 

Statistics of family budgets in Stockholm, 1922-1923. 


SWITZERLAND 


Département fédéral de Il’ Economie publique. Division de I'Agriculture. Les 
améliorations fonciéres de la Suisse 1913-1924. (Das Bodenverbesserungswesen der 
Schweiz 1913-1924). Bern-Bimpliz, Benteli, 1925. 258 pp. 


This publication presents a detailed report from each Swiss Canton on land 
improvements undertaken since 1913. This is preceded by a short general intro- 
duction by the Federal Division of Agriculture. All land improvements in Swit- 
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zerland rest on the Agricultural Act of 1893, the revision of which is under discussion 
but has been deferred owing to financial stringency. On the whole, the Act, sup- 
plemented by various Federal Decrees and by Cantonal legislation, has worked 
exceedingly well, though it is, in general, clear that without some effective Cantonal 
initiative little is accomplished. The fresh impulse given to all improvement 
works in the last few years is very marked. The details on finance are interesting, 
and some illuminating maps of restriping are inserted in more than one of the Can- 
tonal reports. Indeed, the work done on restriping is perhaps the most interesting 
of all that has been undertaken. The German, French, and Italian languages 
are used in this publication, according to the language in use in the Canton present- 
ing each report. 


UNITED STATES 


Conditions in the Philippine Islands. Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting a report by Colonel Carmi A. Thompson on the conditions in 
the Philippine Islands together with suggestions with reference to the administrative 
and economic development of the Islands. Senate Document No. 180, 69th Congress, 
Second Session. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 10 pp. 


Colonel Thompson, at the request of the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, visited the Philippine Islands in 1926, to examine and report on conditions, 
especially with reference to the administration and economic development of the 
Islands. 

Colonel Thompson considers that the fundamental problem in the Philippines 
is political, and it is with this subject that his report is primarily concerned. With 
regard to the economic conditions, he appears to believe that the development of 
certain products is desirable in the interests of the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands and advantageous to the United States of America. Of these products, 
rubber promises to be the most important. Colonel Thompson’s opinion is that 
while on the whole “ rubber can be and should be raised in the Philippines by smal] 
planters, it will probably be necessary to encourage the development of a few 
larger estates in the beginning’’. To effect this, he recommends that the Philip- 
pine legislature “ should amend the Philippine land laws (with proper safeguards) 
so as to bring about such conditions as will attract capital and business experience 
for the development ” of production. 

As regards labour, Colonel Thompson reports that Philippine labour is without 
sufficient employment and is emigrating to Hawaii, the United States, and other 
countries. Should rubber development prosper, however, this problem will prob- 
ably solve itself, and later, the means of securing an adequate supply of labour will 
become a matter for serious consideration. 

In his message to Congress submitting Colonel Thompson’s report, the President 
states that while he does not agree entirely with all the views and recommendations, 
he believes that the report is excellent and merits careful consjderation. 


Washington, Govt. 












Department of Agriculture. Agriculture Yearbook 1925. 
Printing Office, 1926. v + 1,537 pp. 

The present number of the Agricultural Yearbook consists, as usual, of three 
parts : i.e., the report for the year of the Secretary of Agriculture, articles contrib- 
uted by the Bureaux of the Department, and statistics. In the present issue 
the articles deal with various aspects of the fruit and vegetable growing industry. 

The statistics, which cover nearly 800 pages, assemble a mass of information 
on both the technical and economic aspects of agriculture, the latter under the 
heading ‘‘ Miscellaneous Agricultura] Statistics’. These have been extended 
since the previous year, notably to include a table of index numbers of farm wage- 
rates, on the basis 1910-1914 = 100 ; moreover, two new sections have been added, 
a summary of farm management surveys (71,515 farms), and a survey of informa- 
tion of family living from the farm, 1918-1922, i.e. of food produced and consumed 
on the farm. The summary of farm management surveys gives information on 
the capital sunk in farming, receipts, expenses, ‘‘ farm income” (i.e. difference 
between receipts and expenses), “‘ labour income ”’ (i.e. farm income less interest 
on capital, or, in other words, the farmer’s reward for his labour and management), 
the rate of interest earned by capital, and the reward (a) for the farmer’s own 
labour, and (6) the unpaid labour of his family. 
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Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States 1925. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1926. xvr + 846 pp. $1.00. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Labour Cost of Production 
and Wages and Hours of Labour in the Paper Box- Board Industry. Bulletin No. 407, 
Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 
m1 + 89 pp. 15 cents. 


In part I, statistics are given showing for seven paper box-board mills investi- 
gated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the effects mainly of the introduction 
of the three-shift system on output and labour costs of production. The data 
show the position for a given period in 1924 before the introduction of the three- 
shift system and for a corresponding period in 1925 after its introduction. The 
effect of changing from the two-shift to the three-shift system was an increase of 
11.1 per cent. in output per man-hour. There was an average decrease of 
10.2 per cent. in the time required to produce a ton of paper box-board and an 
increase of 0.7 per cent. in the money cost of labour to produce that quantity. 
The labour cost per man-hour increased by 12.2 percent. The effects on full- 
time earnings of the introduction of the three-shift system are shown. Data are 
also given which show the effects in four establishments of a reduction in the 
number of working days per week from six to five. 

Part II of the bulletin gives data relating to hours of labour and earnings and 
to machinery in the year 1925 in 70 different establishments. Average full-time 
hours per week are shown to have been 54.3 and average full-time earnings per 
week 28.07 dollars. Workers whose full-time hours per week were 60 and over 
constituted 34 per cent. of the number employed. Details are given by occupation 
and State. 


— Wages and Hours of Labour in Foundries and Machine Shops, 
1925. Bulletin No. 422, Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1927. 11 -+ 159 pp. 25 cents. 


Detailed statistics are given by State and occupation for the year 1925 and 
comparisons are made of average earnings and hours of labour in 1923 and 1925. 
The results are based on data obtained from a number of establishments in each 
State in which the industry is of sufficient importance to represent conditions in 
those States and in the country as a whole. Average full-time hours per week 
for males in foundries in the United States in 1925 were 51.5, and in machine 
shops 50.4. Average full-time earnings per week for males in all occupations 
combined were $31.52 in foundries and $30.44 in machine shops. 


——— Employment Service. Industrial, Agricultural and General Employment 
Prospects for 1927. Based on Information received from Federal-State Directors 
of the U. S. Employment Service and Commissioners of Labour. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1927. 18 pp. 


ILLINOIS 


City of Chieago. Department of Publie Welfare. The Year’s Work. 500 Lodgers 
of the City. Rents. Annual Report 1926. Chicago, 1926. 52 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Academy of Political Scienee. Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science 
in the City of New York. Vol. XII, No. 1, July 1926. International Problems and 
Relations. New York, Columbia University, 1926. x1 + 500 pp. 


Contains the report of the National Conference on International Problems and 
Relations, held under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, with the co-operation of the Academy of Political Science. The Conference, 
held in New York 10-14 May 1926, dealt in succession with disarmament and 
security, raw materials in relation to international peace and economic prosperity, 
the Far East, the Danubian and Balkan States, economic adjustments and the 
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French debt, international problems of Latin America, international co-operation 
for the promotion of public health and social welfare, and America’s part in inter- 
national co-operation, as well as certain special topics. 

Among the addresses reported, that of Dr. W. Martin may be specially men- 
tioned ; it contains an excellent précis of the general characteristics, origin, organi- 
sation, objects and evolution of the International Labour Organisation. 


—— Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science in the City of New York. 
Vol. XII, No. 2, January 1927. Problems of Prosperity. New York, 1927, 
x11 + 145 pp. 

A volume containing a number of excellent articles on the better economic 
organisation of agriculture, instalment purchasing — its merits and demerits, and 
the prospects of industrial civilisation ; prefaced by a Report of the Forty-sixth 
Annual Meeting of the Academy of Political Science, held in New York on 17 Novem- 
ber 1926. 


American Institute of Co-operation. American Co-operation: A Collection of 
Papers and Discussions comprising the First Summer Session of the American 
Institute of Co-operation, at the University of Pennsylvania, 1925. 2 Vols. x + 
664 pp. and vi + 739 pp. 


American Co-operation: A Collection of Papers and Discussions comprising 
the Second Summer Session of the American Institute of Co-operation at the University 
of Minnesota, 1926. 2 Vols. x11 + 669 and vir + 719 pp. 


These volumes contain all the papers and reports of selected conferences and 
discussions of the first and second summer sessions of the American Institute 
of Co-operation held in 1925 and 1926. Following on a statement of the origin, 
purposes and administration of the American Institute of Co-operation, given by 
the Chairman, the various aspects of the co-operative movement are discussed 
by a number of competent authorities. (These papers comprise a valuable collection 
of information regarding the progress, legal basis, present status and problems of 
the co-operative movement among the farmers of the United States. 









































American Management Association. Employee Representation Technique, 
Proceedings of the Conference at Chicago, 18-19 November 1926. Production Execu- 
tives’ Series, No. 49. New York, 1926. 68 pp. 

Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By a Quarteriy Reviewer. To-day and To- 
morrow Series. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co.: New York, 
E.P. Dutton and Co. 95 pp. 













Arendts, Carl. Das Reichsversorgungsgeselz. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1926. 
xxx1 + 536 pp. 30 marks. . 


An exhaustive description of the conditions under which compensation is ensured 
by German law to mutilated ex-service men and their dependants. It appeals 
especially to all who are interested in the practical solution found by Germany 
for the complex problems arising out of the necessity for reconciling the exercise 
of the right to compensation with the tax-paying powers of the nation. The 
author not only proceeds to a methodical analysis of the provisions in force, but 
in many instances also establishes comparisons between the provisions of the present 
compensation Act and those of previous Acts, or of Acts relating to social insurance, 
old-age pensions, etc. 

The principal legal or administrative decisions arrived at are quoted in the 
author’s notes, which also contain references to the preparatory work done. The 
book will be extremely useful to jurists, officials, and war-victims alike. 
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Arndt, Dr. Paul. Lohngesetz und Lohntarij. 
and Bergmann, 1926. 201 pp. 


The main object of this book, to which attention was drawn in the March issue 
of the International Labour Review, is practical : it aims at defining the conditions 
of a reasonable settlement of wages. which is considered to be the most important 
industrial problem of the present time. For this purpose the author examines 
both the theory of wages (“‘ wage law ’’) and the practical determination of wages 
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by collective agreements (‘‘ wage tariffs’’). In both directions, however, the 
discussion exceeds considerably the original scope of the book. In successive chap- 
ters the nature of ‘* economic laws ”’ in general, the different theories of wages since 
Adam Smith (three-fifths of the book), the objects and effects of collective wage 
agreements, and the increase of wages by combination, are dealt with. The main 
thesis of the author is as follows. The best explanation of wages is, he considers, 
the “‘ productivity theory ”’ as formulated by Dietzel. This amounts to the simple 
argument that the movement of wages depends entirely on the movement of 
national production, i.e. that “ wages rise and fall with productivity’. From 
this the practical inference is that, as the “ law of productivity ’’ operates without 
hindrance, “ there is only one great, sure, effective means of increasing wages, 
viz., to increase the productivity of labour”. While rejecting Brentano’s theory 
according to which combination and trade unionism represent the principal means 
of increasing the wage level, the author nevertheless concedes that the task of the 
trade union is to render the possible increase of wages a reality. 


Arnot, R. Page. The General Strike, May 1926: Its Origin and History. London, 
Labour Research Department, 1926. 245 pp. 

A sketch by a member of the British Communist Party of the twelve months 
preceding the so-called General Strike in Great Britain, and a day-by-day account 
of the events of the twelve days it lasted. 


Babaud, L. and Courtot, G. L’application des réglements du travail 4 l’usage des 
entrepreneurs, chefs de chantiers, ouvriers du bdtliment et des travaux publics. Nancy, 
Paris, Strasbourg, Berger-Levrault, 1927. 87 pp. 3.75 frs + 20 per cent. 


This manual explains the application of labour regulations and is designed for 
the use of employers, workers and foremen in the building industry and in public 
works. The provisions included relate to the hiring of labour, the employment of 
minors, hours of work, the weekly rest day, health and safety of workers, industrial 
accidents, family allowances, payment of wages, the truck system and provision 
of canteens. Particulars are given on the formalities to be observed when applying 
for permits to work overtime in liberated regions as well as in other parts of France, 
on the posting up of notices of working hours, and on regulations concerning the 
keeping of registers. 

Bjanes, O. T. Norwegian Agriculture. Oslo, Cappelens Forlag, 1926. 123 pp., 
illustr. 

This book gives a brief survey of agriculture in Norway. According to the 
preface it is mainly intended for foreigners seeking information on that subject. 
Most stress has been laid in describing the official measures taken for the advance- 
ment of agriculture. 

The chapters on: “ Redistribution of Intermixed Holdings ’’, ‘‘ Agricultural 
Education ”’, and ‘* New Cultivation and Colonisation’’, may be mentioned as 
specially interesting. 

Boody, Bertha M. A Psychological Study of Immigrant Children at Ellis Island. 
Mental Measurement Monographs, Serial No. 3. Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins 
Company, 1926. 163 pp. 

This is one of a series of mental measurement monographs on problems of 
individual psychology and the closely related problems of age, sex and race 
difference. The conclusion is reached that “* given representatives of one country 
or race may be better or worse than those of another country or race, but the varia- 
tion seems to be the variation of individuals. ”’ 


Bousquet, G. H. Essai sur l’évolution de la pensée économique. Bibliotheque 
internationale d’économie politique. Paris, Marcel Girard, 1927. 314 pp. 45 frs. 


Mr. Bousquet, a disciple of Vilfredo Pareto, examines the development of 
economic doctrines from the point of view of the psychology of their authors and 
the contribution they have made to the elaboration of a sound and purely objective 
science of the production and distribution of wealth. He throws into prominence 
the connection hitherto overlooked between the various doctrines. His principal 
aim is to raise political economy to the level of other sciences. He points out 
similarities in their respective developments. The book is largely based on an exten- 
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sive knowledge of the history of the different sciences, in particular, mechanics, 
physics, and mathematics. Mr. Bousquet applies to economics the critical methods 
of Duhem, Mach and Poincaré, who have strongly influenced his outlook. He 
foreshadows an eventual synthesis of differing points of view touching economic 
theory. He concludes with a chapter devoted to science in general. 


Brouckére, Louis de. La coopération. Ses origines, sa nature, ses grandes fonc- 
tions. Cours donné a l’Ecole des Sciences Politiques et Sociales de l’Université 
libre de Bruxelles (Chaire universitaire de la coopération). Brussels, Les Propaga- 
teurs de la Coopération, 1926. 189 pp. 


A course of lectures on co-operation given at the School of Political and Social 
Sciences, University of Brussels. 


Bureau d’études de la Banque Marmoroseh, Blank et Cie, S.A., Buearest. Les 
forces économiques de la Roumanie en 1926. Bucarest, Cultura nationala. 144 pp. 


The aim of this work is to supply foreigners with information concerning the 
economic life of Rumania. Its authors give in this new edition up to date sta- 
tistics and abundant particulars on the wealth of the country, agriculture, mineral 
resources, motive power, industry, foreign trade, transport, finance, official com- 
mercial organisations and exchange. 


Bureau of Social Research for Tyneside. Tyneside Papers. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 2d. 

These papers, published in series as separate pamphlets, are intended to give 
information about social and industrial conditions on Tyneside. The Bureau has 
so far issued five such papers dealing with population and house room on Tyneside, 
overcrowding in Northumberland and Durham, occupation and industries on Tyne- 
side and regional town planning. 


Butler, Nicholas Murray. The International Mind. An argument for the judicial 
settlement of international disputes. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 
x + 121 pp. 

A collection of addresses delivered by the President of Columbia University 
from 1907 to 1912. 


Charpentier, Alfred. L’atelier syndical fermé en regard des principes sociaux 
catholiques. L’Ecole sociale populaire, No. 151. Montreal, 1926. 36 pp. 15 sous. 


After indicating the origin of the ‘‘ closed shop ”’ system the author examines 
the grounds for its institution and the different methods adopted to maintain it. 
The subject is considered from the Roman Catholic standpoint. 


Cohn, Dr. Alired. Die Ethik als Problem der sozialen Zahnheilkunde. Leipzig, 
J. A. Barth, 1926. rv + 76 pp. 
A study of the ethical problems involved in the practice of dentistry. 


Compagnie des Forges de Chatillon, Commentry et Neuves-Maisons. Formation 
de la main d’euvre. L’apprentissage dans les mines Saint-Jacques a Montlugon. 
Rapport présenté a la Semaine du Travail manuel, Paris, 26-30 octobre 1925. Mont- 
lucon, René Micheau. 11 pp. 


The first attempt at an apprenticeship system in the Saint Jacques works dates 
back to 1905. It applied more particularly to the training of fitters, turners and 
smiths. It has been modified and its scope extended since 1917. Apprentices 
trained now include: modellers, moulders, smiths, fitters, turners, braziers, car- 
penters, wheelwrights, and electricians. The aim is not only to form efficient 
workmen, but to give them a good physical, intellectual and moral training. 
Notwithstanding the varied nature of the occupations, a uniform plan has been 
adopted with modifications introduced in matters of detail only touching specialisa- 
tion. The training course includes a period of initiation preceding actual appren- 
ticeship and a period of apprenticeship. ‘The pamphlet describes how this voca- 
tional instruction is organised. 


Coombs, Whitney. The Wages of Unskilled Labor in Manufacturing Industries 
in the United States, 1890-1924. Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
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No. 283, edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1926. 162 pp. $2.25. 


The main object of the author is to secure a reliable quantitative means of 
measuring the variations in the wages of unskilled labour in manufacturing indus- 
tries in the United States during the period 1890-1924. The changes in the wages 
of unskilled labour are first examined by industries. The data available are then 
combined to show the general movement. Comparison is made of index numbers 
showing the general movement of wages with index numbers showing changes 
in the cost of living. The results show that the real wage index number of unskilled 
labour in manufacturing industries in the United States was 120 in 1924 as compared 
with 100 in 1913 and 106 in 1890. 


Co-operative Union. The Fifty-Eighth Annual Co-operative Congress 1926 held 
in Belfast 24-26 May 1926. Edited by A. WxHiTeHEap (General Secretary). Man- 
chester, 1926. x11 + 753 pp. 


This volume contains the Report of the Central Board of the Co-operative Union 
for the Congress Year 1925-1926, a full report of the proceedings of the 58th Annual 
Co-operative Congress, held at Belfast in May 1926, and complete Co-operative 
Statistics for the year 1925, compiled in the Statistical Department of the Co- 
operative Union. 

These are the first statistical data compiled since the new form of Annual 
Return was adopted by the Registrar, and they contain much detailed information 
not published in previous years. 

The Report submitted to the Congress by the Central Board is noteworthy 
because it includes the first report of work undertaken by the new Joint Agricul- 
tural Committee of the Co-operative Union, which was established by a resolution 
of the Congress held at Southport in 1925. It also includes a final reference to the 
work of the old Joint Committee of Trade-unionists and Co-operators, which 
ceased to exist shortly after the Southport Congress, and which has since been 
replaced by the new National Conciliation Board established jointly by the Co- 


operative Movement and trade unions having members employed in co-operative 
service. The report, in addition, includes the complete report of the Special 
Committee on Co-operative Farming, which contains information useful to all 
who are interested in this branch of co-operative enterprise. 


Council of Christian Associations. Christian Principles and the Problems of 
the Pacific. New York, Association Press, 1926. 88 pp. 


A discussion outline, prepared for groups of college students, of such problems 
as those of oriental population and migration, the industrialisation of the Orient, 
Philippine independence, extraterritoriality of foreigners and consequent unrest 
in China, and tRe Japanese desire for recognition of racial equality. 


Croix-Rouge de Belgique. La démonstration d’hygiéne de Jumet. Etudes. Pre- 
miére série, No. 5. Paris, Ligue des Sociétés de la Croix-Rouge, 1927. 120 pp., 
illustr. 

Describes a demonstration of hygienic and preventive measures and the work 
accomplished by the Belgian Red Cross Society at Jumet. 


Du Pasquier. Vélkerbund und Internationale Erziehung. [Eine allgemeine 
Orientierung. Im Auftrag der Regierungskommission des Saargebiets. 1927. 48 pp. 


Contains a short account of the functions of the International Labour Organi- 
sation. 


Duzmans, Karl. Lettland férr och nu. Stockholm, Ernst Wessmans Bokfirlag, 
1926. 350 pp., illustr., map. e 


Mr. Duzmans, the permanent Latvian Delegate to the League of Nations 
(formerly Chargé d’ Affairs at Stockholm) gives in this book a very valuable account 
of the history of the Latvian nation and the origin of the new State, as well as of 
present-day cultural, political and economic conditions in Latvia. Of special 
interest is the detailed study of the great Agrarian Reform (1920-1924), the histor- 
ical background of which is given in a chapter on the “‘ History of Landownership, 
Nobility and Peasantry ”’, containing a fascinating exposition of the different 
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conceptions in these matters which were held by the various Swedish, Russian and 
German rulers of the Baltic provinces. Though most attention is naturally paid 
to agriculture, Mr. Duzmans’ book also discusses the conditions and prospects 


of other branches of industry and trade. 


Edminster, Lynn Ramsay. The Cattle Industry and the Tariff. Institute of 
Economics, Investigations in International Commercial Policies. New York, 
Macmillan, 1926. xv + 331 pp. 

The Institute of Economics has set out to make a really scientific study of the 
effects of the United States tariffs on certain specified agricultural industries and 
of connected problems. The present volume on the cattle and beef industry 
follows upon studies on wool and sugar. The enquiry is extremely thorough 
and discusses foreign competition, production questions (including costs of pro- 
duction), demand, output, etc. The conclusion reached is that tariffs have had 
little effect in stimulating the industry, and impose, or will impose, an uncom- 
pensated burden on the national welfare. That there is an element of uncertainty 
in the conclusion arrived at on this controversial question is shown by the partial 
dissent of one member of the Council of the Institute. Incidentally the study 
proves the difficulty of comparing agricultural costs of production between two 
countries — in this instance, between the United States and Argentina. 




















Ellingwood, A. R., and Coombs, Whitney. The Government and Labor. Foreword 
by John R. Commons. Chicago and New York, A. W. Shaw, 1926. xv + 639 pp. 


$6. 

This work is intended for use as a text book by teachers of the subject of labour 
legislation. It is a collection of illustrative material bearing upon the major 
problems which have grown out of the relations between the government and 
labour in the United States. Hitherto students of the subject have been compelled 
to rely largely upon secondary material, because of the bulk and relative inaccessi- 
bility of the sources. The purpose of the editors has been to make a compilation 
of original material, viz., the more important statutes, judicial decisions, adminis- 
trative orders and reports, designed for the use of students and instructors who 
favour the extension of the case method in the teaching of social science. 













Fédération des Sociétés Coopératives belges. Convocation a Il’ Assemblée Générale 
> dimanche 20 juin 1926. Bilan. Rapports. Tableaux. Exercice 1925. Antwerp. 
5 pp. 

Contains the invitation to and agenda of the annual general meeting of the 
Belgian Federation of Co-operative Societies, 20 June 1926, together with the 
report, balance sheet and tables showing purchases and sales for 1925. 








Fédération nationale des coopératives de consommation. Annuaire de la coopé- 
ration (Se année) 1926-1927. Paris, 1926. 630 pp. 


The year book of the French National Federation of Distributive Co-operative 
Societies for 1926-1927 contains articles by leaders of the co-operative movement 
and a list of distributive co-cperative societies with membership and turnover. 
A statistical summary follows. The third part contains texts of laws concerning 
distributive co-operative societies, and legal forms prescribed for use by these 
societies. 












Fisher, Irving. Prohibition at its Worst. New York, Macmillan Company, 1926. 
255 pp. 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University, California. A General Statement. 
Stanford, 1926. 12 pp. 


The present statement is designed to answer the questions of correspondents, 
and to introduce the Institute to those who may be interested in its work. 


















Frois, Mareel. La santé et le travail des femmes pendant la guerre. Histoire 
économique et sociale de la guerre mondiale (Série francaise). La guerre et le tra- 
vail. Publications dela Dotation Carnegie pour la paix internationale. Paris, Les 
Presses universitaires de France ; New Haven, U.S.A., Yale University Press. 


x11 + 205 pp. 
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In this volume, part of the French series devoted to the “* Economic and Social 
History of the World War” published by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, Mr. Frois, member of the Superior Council of Public Health, shows 
under what conditions women were employed in factories in France during the war ; 
he points out the faulty organisation during the early stages and the detrimental 
effects on the health of the workers. The book is in seven chapters, dealing 
with the protection of women workers in war manufactures, factors affecting 
their health, safeguards against industrial accidents and against industrial poison- 
ing, measures for the protection of mother and child in the factory, welfare, and 
results obtained. In the last chapter Mr. Frois emphasises the importance of the 
factory medical service and deals with morbidity and mortality among women 
workers. The appendix contains the text of a circular addressed by the Minister 
of Munitions to the director of establishments for war materials (Directeur des 
établissements de lartillerie et des poudres), together with charts prepared by 
physicians attached to these establishments in compliance therewith. The object 
of these eharts was to give an accurate idea of the morbidity among the workers, 
with a view to enquiry as to the cause of any abnormal increase. An index facili- 
tates reference. 


Gargas, Sigismund. Het Immigratie-Probleem in Frankrijk. Reprinted from 
De Opbouw. 20 pp. 

The author describes the marked change in migratory movements in France 
in the course of the last few years and the attitude of the various parties in regard 
toit. He draws attention to the difference between the point of view of the Ame- 
rican trade unions and that of the French unions whi h defend the principle of 
freedom of immigration and the rights of foreign workers whom they wish to attract. 


Gaucher, C. and Mortier, R. Code de l’ Enseignement techniaue. Documents 
officiels relatifs & l'enseignement technique et plus spécialement aux écoles pratiques 
de commerce et d’industrie, aux écoles de métiers et aux écoles professionnelles de la 
Ville de Paris. Paris, 31, rue de Bourgogne, 1926. vi + 252 pp. 15 frs. 


New and revised edition of the French Code of laws relating to technical in- 
struction first published in 1923. A list of commercial and industrial schools 
in France at 1 April 1926 is given in the appendix. An analytical table of contents 
facilitates reference. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Management Committee’s Report on 
Rheumatism, its Cost, Incidence, and Methods of Treatment in this and other Coun- 
tries. London, 1926. 16 pp. 


Harris, John H. Slavery or “ Sacred Trust’’? Preface by Professor Gilbert 
Murray. London, Williams and Norgate, 1926. 195 pp. 5s. 


Since the publication of The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa, this 
is the most important work which has appeared on the governance of the backward 
peoples. In it the organising Secretary of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society contrasts the slavery system, almost universally practised and 
upheld 200 years ago, with the principle of trusteeship enshrined in Article 22 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. Even at the present day, some three 
million persons are still held in some kind of slavery, while many millions more are 
bound to unjustifiable forms of forced labour or of indentured labour analogous to 
slavery. 

Mr. Harris believes that hope for the future lies in the mandatory system of 
the League of Nations, in the provisions of the Slavery Convention, and in the 
proposals for the adoption of International Labour Conventions covering certain 
conditions of native labour. ‘‘ These instruments will form a Magna Charta for 
millions of backward people, conferred upon them by the League of Nations, not 
merely as their protection against exploitation, but as the formal declaration by 
the Sovereign States of over fifty nations, that Trusteeship is the real title to colo- 
nial expansion and development. ” 

The objective of any International Labour Conventions adopted, the author 
considers, should be, in the first place, to remove from coloured labour every taint 
of slavery and then to level up conditions so that labour forces can really be regarded 
as co-operators, sharing equitably in the results of prosperity. Forced labour 
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should be one of the first questions to be treated. The International Labour 
Conference should aim at the abolition of all forced labour except for emergency 
purposes, and should in the meantime regulate its application, limit its duration, 
insist on payment, on good sanitary conditions, on the exemption of women and 
children, the aged and the unfit, and jn general take all necessary precautions. 
Indentured or contract labour is, in the author’s opinion, another matter ripe for 
treatment by way of decisions of the International Labour Conference. He regards 
it as urgent to limit the maximum duration of any such contract to six months 
for underground work and twelve months for surface work ; or to provide for 
revision at these periods upon the demand of either party to the contracts; he 
further contends that the practice of treating a breach of contract as a criminal 
offence if committed by the worker should at once be prohibited. Furthermore, 
Mr. Harris is of opinion that the League of Nations, which “ by its constitution, 
knows no bar resting on race, or creed, or colour,” should lay down the fun- 
damental principle that the labourer is entitled to rise in the industrial scale to 
any height for which he is fitted by his capacity and character, regardless of 
racial distinction. With these problems solved, he believes that it will be possible 
to deal with the protection of coloured workers on the same lines as has been done 
_ in the more highly developed countries ; and expresses the hope that the information 
which the International Labour Office is collecting on the general conditions of 
native employment will eventually lead to national and international action. 

The author describes as “ an historical turning point in the treatment of back- 
ward races ”’ the adoption of the Mandatory System, under which the sacred trust 
was decreed to be the real title to the control of the external territories surrendered 
by Germany and Turkey. He claims, however, that for generations the ideal of 
sacred trust has been gaining ground in the theory of British colonial statecraft ; 
and that the real triumph at Versailles in 1919 was the decision to make the inter- 
national acceptance of this ideal a definite obligation of the States Members of 
the League of Nations. His book, even apart from the illuminating facts with 
which it is packed, is an incontrovertible justification of this ideal. 

Mr. Harris’s book concludes with an appendix giving the texts of Article 22 of 
the Covenant and of the various mandates. 


Hedberg, Anders. Le Commerce de Gros Coopératif International. Reprinted from 
the Revue des Etudes Coopératives, Nos. 17 and 19, October 1925 and April 1926. 
Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1926. 78 pp. 4 francs. 

This work, published also in Swedish, in German and in English, was analysed 
in the January 1926 issue of the International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 1, 
p. 146. 


Hirano, Yoshitaro. Horitsu niokeru Yaikyu Toso (The Class Struggle in Law). 
Tokyo, 1925. 325 pp. 

The author is a professor at the Imperial University of Tokyo anda thorough 
believer in Marxian socialism, and the book is an analytical and historical study of 
law from the point of view of the class struggle. 

The author claims at the outset that when law is examined as an object of 
sociological or historical study, one finds that it originates in, and develops with, 
the class struggle ; and that it can under no circumstances be separated from the 
facts of the class struggle and the principles which govern them. Whether one 
likes it or not, one cannot deny that law evolves within the class struggle; and 
this is proved by science. In order to arrive at a complete understanding of law, 
it is necessary to study the historical facts of the class struggle and to discover by 
empirical methods the evolutionary principles underlying them. This is the 
principal task of the sociological study of law. 

It is from this point of view that the author has attempted a bold analysis of 
law, something quite new in the study of jurisprudence in Japan. In the first 
chapter he deals with the origin of law, the origin of personal “‘ status ”’ and the 
origin of the right of ownership, and explains the réle of the class struggle in each 
case. He traces the origin of the personal status and how the latter gave birth 
to the consciousness of status. He then explains the part played in the class 
struggle by the idea of justice which has evolved from the consciousness of personal 
Status. 
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In the second chapter the Roman law is analysed historically, again from the 
point of view of the class struggle ; and in the third chapter the latter is examined 
as it exists under the capitalistic legal system of modern society. Special consider- 
ation is given to the guiding principles of this system, quoted from Bentham, and 
citing historical incidents in the French Revolution. The.trade union movement is 
then critically examined as a weapon employed in the class struggle. 

Chapter 4 deals with the class struggle from the philosophical standpoint and 
in the three remaining chapters strikes and other present-day problems of 
labour disputes are examined. Ample reference is made to existing laws in various 
industrial states, especially those of Japan. The right to strike, the attitude of 
the Supreme Court toward sedition, the police regulations concerning strike action, 
and the provisions of the new German Constitution relating to strikes, etc., are 
examined from the point of view of a Marxian student of law. 

The last chapter is devoted to the study of the law of arbitration as applied to 
labour disputes, with practical suggestions for the solution of the problem of labour 
disputes, special reference being made to Australian, English and American ex- 
periments in this sphere. 


Horace Plunkett Foundation. Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation in the 
British Empire. With a Census of Producers’ Organisations. London, Routledge 
and Sons, 1926. 254 pp. 


This volume is the second of a series of Year Books, of which the Horace Plun- 
kett Foundation hopes to be able to continue the issue as a running survey of 
agricultural co-operative enterprise in the British Empire. It describes the 
achievements and problems of co-operation in India, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Ireland, Scotland and Palestine. It contains a bibliography of agri- 
cultural co-operation, and gives in 125 pages a census of agricultural co-operative 
organisations in the British Empire, with such particulars as membership, value of 
sales, nature of produce or commodity, etc. 


Hucho, Dr. Wolfgang. Die Naturalentlohnung in der Deutschen Landwirtschaft. 
Berlin, Parey, 1925. 80 pp. 


This book, the title of which was noted in the February 1927 issue of the 
International Labour Review, discusses the present state of payment in kind in 
German agriculture. From the year 1849 up to the outbreak of the war the pay- 
ment of wages in kind declined in importance. The period during the war and 
up to 1924, specially dealt with by the author, was one during which wages in 
kind again played an important réle. According to the author it is only on the 
Island of Rugen that payment exclusively in kind is found ; in the whole of the 
northern and eastern part of Germany, and in Silesia since 1919, the workers 
receive more than 50 per cent. of their wages in kind. Wages are paid in cash 
in Baden and Wirttemberg. 

Before the war, the employers did not try to arrest the decline of the 
system of paying wages in kind ; steadily rising prices made it an advantage for 
them to have more ¢rops to dispose of for sale, while the workers eagerly agitated 
for the complete abolition of the system. During the war, however, both parties 
became interested in this form of wages, and to-day the employers want to maintain 
the system of wages in kind ; the workers’ opinion is less definite. They recognise 
that industrial wage forms cannot be directly applied to agriculture and that 
partial wages in kind have some advantages. 

The author points out the interest of the workers in the money valuation of 
wages paid in kind, a fact sometimes denied by the employers, and the author 
devotes a large part of his book to this very difficult question. 

He finally concludes, after having examined the economic effects of wages in 
kind in agriculture, that the disadvantages outweigh the advantages, and, consid- 
ered from the social standpoint, no extension of the payment in kind system is 
desirable. On the other hand, he emphasises the fact that the system itself is 
no obstacle to the modernising of labour conditions in agriculture. This is evident 
from the fact that the agricultural districts where most of the workers are organised 
in agricultural workers’ organisations are precisely those districts in which wages 
in kind are the more generally accepted form of remuneration. 
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Humphreys, C. B. The Southern New Hebrides. An ethnological record. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1926. xvi + 214 pp. 


An account of the southern islands of the New Hebrides, chiefly of value to 
the ethnologist but also of interest to the general student of Pacific areas. 


Industria! Relations Counselors. Report on Employees Stock Ownership. New 
York, 165 Broadway. 78 pp. Typescript. 


Although this study contains an analysis of only 68 plans, and does not pretend 
to comprise a very large proportion of the employee stock subscription systems in 
effect in the United States, it is interesting in that it claims to furnish a “ fairly 
accurate cross section ”’ of the entire number of plans. Details are given concerning 
68 firms in a large variety of industries. 

The study is divided into three parts : the first gives a survey of the data collect- 
ed, such as kinds of securities offered, terms of subscription and payment, and 
extent of participation ; the second gives opinions expressed by employers ; and 
the third, considerations governing the introduction of the plans, such as kind of 
stock to be offered, possible advantages and objections, etc. 

It is also interesting to note, among other data, that only a few of the plans 
studied were found to contain features which could fairly be classed as profit- 
sharing, and that these features were not predominant. 


Israel, Henry, and Landis, Benson Y. Handbook of Rural Social Resources. 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. v1 + 204 pp. 


This most useful little publication replaces a survey published five years ago 
and now out of print, and is itself to be replaced every few years by fresh revisions. 
It is designed as a reference work for a variety of persons, principally for rural social 
workers. Besides brief but very informative articles on the usual topics connected 
with rural social life, namely, rural art, education, recreation, organisations, and 
the work of the churches in rural areas, there are others on such more fundamental 
subjects as recent legislation affecting agriculture, co-operative marketing, credit 
and taxation, and prices and production, the whole introduced by a particularly 
able analysis of the present state of knowledge of the United States rural population 
and its movements. The second part of the book gives information on all the 
important agencies concerned in rural sociology studies or undertaking active work 
— with rural problems, with an outline of the programme of each organi- 
sation. 


Jerome, Harry. Migration and Business Cycles. Foreword by Wesley C. M11 
CHELL. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1926. 256 pp. 


This study of an important problem which, as Professor Wesley Mitchell says 
in his foreword, is generally treated in a controversial spirit, should prove useful 
to all who are interested in emigration and to all who are interested in business 
cycles. It has been made by Dr. Jerome under the auspices of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, to whom the question had been referred by the Committee 
on Scientific Problems of Human Migration of the National Research Council. 

The investigators set themselves to find answers to the following questions : 

1. To what extent do cyclical and seasonal fluctuations in migration corres- 
pond in time and degree with fluctuations in industrial activity, particularly as 
measured by employment or unemployment ? 

2. What noteworthy variations in cyclical and seasonal fluctuations appear 
when migrants are classified by sex, prior occupation, race or country of origin ? 

3. What is the relative influence of the “‘ push ”’ or the “ pull ”’ upon fluctua- 
tions in migration ; that is, are such fluctuations primarily determined by changes 
in the country of emigration or in the country of immigration ? 

4. What is the economic significance of the ascertained tendencies ? 

The general conclusion to which they come is that there is a close relation be- 
tween the cyclical oscillations of employment and those of migration, and a mod- 
erately close resemblance in the respective seasonal fluctuations. With regard to 
cyclical fluctuations in employment, it would appear that migration is not a primary 
cause of such fluctuations, but while in some instances it is an ameliorative influence 
it is more frequently a contributive factor to the evils of unemployment. 
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A more detailed account of the conclusions is given in the Monthly Record of 
Migration for February 1927. 


Jewish Colonisation Association. Rapport de la Direction générale au Conseil 
d’administration pour l'année 1925, présenté a l Assemblée générale du 9 octobre 
1926. Paris, Vébéziani, 1927. vii + 306 pp. 


An interesting report on the work of the Jewish Colonisation Association, which. 
with the object of assisting Jews coming from central European countries, has 
established agricultural colonies in Canada, Palestine, Brazil, and the Argentine 
Republic. Details are also given of colonisation work undertaken by the Asso- 
ciation in Poland, Bessarabia and Russia. In the last-mentioned country, there 
are at the present time 7,811 Jewish agricultural undertakings. 

The report also gives an account of measures taken by the Association since 
1925 with the object of evacuating emigrants held up in various European ports, 
and Russian refugees detained in Rumania, Turkey and Poland. 


Kasteleiner, G. Die Arbeitsfiirsorge fir Erwerbsbeschrdnkte in Disseldorf. 
Diisseldorf, Stadtische Druckerei, 1925. 32 pp. 


The considerable increase, during post-war years, of social charges and the 
state expenditure entailed thereby, have led competent authorities to aim at 
productive utilisation of sums which hitherto have merely been distributed in the 
form of relief. This principle has been applied in various ways, particularly in 
Germany. Assistance to unemployed persons has been organised upon a system 
whereby the sums of money set aside for this purpose have been utilised for 
productive public works. The municipal authorities of Disseldorf have in 
addition set up workshops where persons of reduced working capacity are employed 
upon coke-sorting, chopping firewood, etc. There are also shoemakers’ workshops. 

Similar experiments have been tried with great success in'a number of other 
German towns, among which Hamburg may be specially mentioned. 


Kohler, Fritz. Brasilien Heute und Morgen. Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1926. 
272 pp. 

This book, written by a young German who ‘vent to Brazil in 1923 on a scien- 
tific mission, contains much information of use to emigrants and others going to 
that country. An account is given, among other things, of the coffee plantations 
and of the agricultural settlements, particularly those of German origin. 


Kyoeho Kai. 1925 Nen Igirisu Tanko Sogi No Igi. Tokyo, 1926. 58 pp. 


During the Britisa coal dispute the Kyocho Kai received a large number of 
enquiries from trade unions as well as from individuals interested in the dispute. 
In reply to these enquiries the present pamphlet (based upon information contained 
in periodicals received daily by the organisation) was prepared, the standpoint 
taken being that of the trade unionist rather than of the mere seeker after infor- 
mation upon current events. 

The introduction points out that the dispute was characterised by the full 
support of national ar 1 international labour organisations which had not hitherto 
taken any active part in large national disputes. 


' 1925 Nen niokeru Kakkoku Rodokai no Josei (Labour Movements in 
various Countries in 1925). Tokyo, 1926. 203 pp. 


This is a handy summary of the development of national and international 
trade unionism, as well as labour legislation, during 1925, taken from newspapers, 
magazines, official organs, and reports published in various countries. It covers 
England, the United States, the British Dominions, and practically all of the 
important industrial countries of the European continent, more especially France 
and Germany. In the section entitled “ International labour movement” the 
question of a united front, the attitude assumed by the Amsterdam International, 
and the meeting of the Second International, etc. are reviewed historically. In 
addition, the question of the eight-hour day is briefly reviewed. 


Laporte, H. André. Mouvements de salaires depuis 1914. Paris, Société Anon yme 
du Recueil Sirey, 1926. 173 pp. 
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A review of the main tendencies observed in wage changes since 1914. Illus- 
trations are drawn from France, Germany and Great Britain. The relation be- 
tween changes in currency value, the cost of living and money wages is indicated. 
It appears, inter alia, from the data that since 1914 the wages of women have 
increased in a relatively greater proportion than those of men. A similar tendency 
has operated in the case of unskilled as compared with skilled workers, and of 
agricultural workers as compared with those in manufacturing industries. At 
certain periods since the outbreak of war the real wages of many categories of 
workers fell on account of the high level of prices. The family allowance system 
has, in certain countries, served as a means of preventing some of the harmful 
effects of this fall in real wages. 


League of Nations Union. The J.L.O. Record in 1926. An account of the work 
of the Organisation and the Office. Publication No. 208. London, 1927. 58 pp. 6d. 


A comprehensive little survey of the work of the International Labour Office. 
Special chapters are devoted to the Eighth and Ninth Sessions of the International 
Labour Conference ; there are also interesting sections dealing with the Sessions of 
the Governing Body and the participation of the Office in the work of various 
Committees. A description is given of the new building in which the staff is now 
housed ; and an appendix contains a list of ratifications received during the year. 


Les institutions de formation professionnelle aux Etablissements Schneider. Paris, 
1925. 24 pp. 


In view of its special position in an agricultural district and because of the 
diversity of its industries (mechanical engineering and metallurgical industries), 
the Creusot factory, from the first, devoted great attention to technical training. 
Three categories of educational institutions were established : (1) special schools ; 
(2) preparatory training sections; (3) apprenticeship sections. The pamphiet 
under consideration describes their organisation. 


Malone, Col. C. L’Estrange. New China. Report of an Investigation by Col. C. 
L’Estrange Malone. Part II. Labour Conditions and Labour Organisations. 1926. 
London, Independent Labour Party Publication Department. 24 pp., 1 map, 
6 photographs. 6d. 


Colonel Malone, who in the course of 1925-1926 conducted a personal enquiry 
into conditions in China, has made public the result of his investigations. His 
Teport has been published in two parts, the first being devoted to the political 
situation. 

In Part II he gives the detailed information he has collected on conditions of 
labour for both peasantry and factory workers. ‘There are 1500 modern factories 
in China with a possible number of 2-4 million persons employed, a little over 
200,000 in the cotton mills and roughly 300,000 in silk filatures. Shanghai has 
153,918 workers employed in factories. In the cotton mills the average daily wage 
is generally 30 Chinese cents (1 Chinese dollar equals about 2s.). The hours of 
labour are in the majority of cases 12 in both day and night shifts. Employment 
of women and young children, no fencing of machinery and no compensation for 
accidents were the common rule in the factories Colonel Malone visited. Similar, 
though less detailed information is given on silk filatures, printing, tobacco factories, 
flour mills, railway workers, etc. A more complete description is given of the 
mode of living of the coolies and of the ricksha coolies in particular. 

In a further part, Colonel Malone compares Chinese and foreign factories, also 
the conditions of labour in modern and in the old handicrafts industry, the former 
giving better hygienic conditions, but involving greater strain on the worker. 

A thorough study is made of the labour organisations in China. Trade unions 
in China may be said to fall within two groups: ‘“ red” or of Russian origin or 
inspiration, and what he calls for purposes of distinction “ yellow” or “‘ not so 
red’ unions. The total membership is said to be 1,168,000, of which 300,000 in 
Canton Province, over 200,000 in Hong Kong, and roughly 150,000 in Shanghai. 
The red unions are closely allied to the All-China Labour Federation, which has 
its headquarters in Canton, no national organisation existing for the yellow unions. 
A separate study is made of the peasants’ unions, of women’s organisations and of 
the co-operative movement. 
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After having given information on the labour legislation adopted by the Chinese 
authorities of both the north and south of China, and on the attempts at child 
labour regulation in the Foreign Settlement of Shanghai, Colonel Malone draws a 
certain number of conclusions. He calls in particular for the establishment of a 
Labour Research Department of the Far East, for a consortium of labour advisers 
of Western countries to assist Chinese workers to organise themselves, and lastly 
for a School of Economics to train labour and industrial leaders. 


Mandelstam, André N. La Société des Nations et les Puissances devant le probléme 
arménien. Special number of the Revue générale de Droit international public. 
Paris, A. Pedone, 1926. vim + 355 pp. 


The author examines the general trend of the Great Powers’ intervention in 
the Armenian question prior to 1914 and the points submitted in connection with 
the problem to the Peace Conference, the Supreme Council and the League of 
Nations. An important chapter is devoted to the work of the Lausanne Confer- 
ence. The author expresses confidence in the prestige and influence of the League 
of Nations which, he says, ‘* has always raised its voice in defence of a sacrificed 
nation. ” 


Milnes, Nora. The Economics of Wages and Labour. London, P. S. King, 1926. 
197 pp. 


Various theories regarding wages, including the wages fund theory, the produc- 
tivity of labour theory and the marginal theory are discussed, references being 
made to the views of leading economists in different countries. Also, wealth, value 
and interest on capital are examined, together with the relationship between the 
various agents of production — land, labour, and capital. 

A separate chapter discusses various practical questions concerning wages, 
including the reaction of wages in backward countries on those in advanced coun- 
tries. The alternative remedies of protection of home producers against goods 
produced under “ sweated ”’ conditions abroad and international action for the 
prevention of sweating are discussed. The problem of family endowment is also 
examined. Other chapters deal with the earnings of women in relation to those 
of men and with the effect of the development of trade unionism on real wages. 


Nathan, Manfred. South Africa from Within. London, John Murray, 1926. 
324 pp., map. 


National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work at the Fifty-third Annual Session held in Cleveland, Ohio, 26 May- 
2 June 1926. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1926. v1 + 716 pp. 


The subjects dealt with at the fifty-third session of the Conference are arranged 
under the following twelve headings: (1) children, (2) delinquents and correction, 
(3) health, (4) the family, (5) industrial and economic problems (the living wage 
and family allowance systems, substitution of negro labour for European immi- 
grant labour, social problems of the Mexican population in the United States, 
trade unionism and social work, etc.), (6) neighbourhood and community life 
(housing conditions, “ zoning, ”’ etc.), (7) mental hygiene, (8) organisation of social 
forces, (9) public officials and administration, (10) the immigrant, (11) professional 
standards and education, and (12) educational publicity (need and organisation of 
educational publicity in social work, etc.). 


National Industrial Conference Board. Clerical Salaries in the United States 
1926. New York, 1926. x + 59 pp. $1.50. 


Sets forth the results of the first survey of salaries received in the chief types of 
office occupation in the United States. Data are given for a number of typical 
occupations. Comparison is made of the relative position of men and women in 
office employment and emphasis is laid on the difficulty of giving average salaries 
for office work on account of the wide range of salaries. It is considered, however, 
that a comparison between the general level of salaries for ordinary clerical work 
and the average earnings of factory employees is possible. Among the various 
types of office work, six of the occupations considered correspond reasonably 
closely with one another, both in the character of the work and in the amount of 
salary customarily paid. These occupations include general clerks, ledger clerks, 
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payroll clerks, cost clerks, order clerks and shipping clerks. They are regarded as 
characteristic of office employment comprising routine work performed under 
supervision. The data compiled show that the approximate average salary of 
these workers is slightly less than the average earnings of manual workers in a 
considerable number of important industries in the United States. In making 
this comparison, however, a number of advantages in office work, including shorter 
hours, greater regularity of employment, the apparently greater opportunities of 
advancement, and social status, are pointed out. 


—— The Cost of Living in New York City, 1926. New York, 1926. 129 pp. 
$2.00. 

The results are given of investigations undertaken to ascertain the minimum 
cost of maintaining a fair American standard of living in New York City. Separ- 
ate chapters deal with food, fuel and light, housing, clothing and sundries. The 
total cost per week and per annum of the standard considered necessary for the 
families of industrial workers with one, two and three children respectively is given. 
Budgets are also given for unmarried industrial workers, male and female, and for 
office workers with and without families. 


















Ohara Institute of Social Research. Nihon Rodo Nenhan — Taisho 15 nen 
(The Labour Year Book of Japan — 1926). Osaka, 1926. 500 pp. 

This Year Book contains very complete information on the conditions of the 
working classes ; the labour policies of employers and authorities, public and 
private ; and socialistic and anti-socialistic movements in Japan. It also gives 
useful and succinct information on the international labour problem ; and the 
texts of Acts, ordinances and regulations issued during the year 1925 together 
with a full bibliography on labour questions in Japan are annexed. 


Ohta, Riichi. Ndéson Shakai Mondai no Suko. Tokyo, 1925. 289 pp. 

Although remarkable progress has recently been made in her industrial organi- 
sation, Japan is still pre-eminently an agricultural country, 9,020,000 individuals 
— more than 56 per cent. of her total working population — being engaged in 
agriculture. The national life is still largely dependent upon agriculture ; and it 
is for this reason that the spread of social problems in country districts is generally 
looked upon with profound anxiety by the Japanese government and statesmen 
as well as by leading thinkers and scholars. 

The author of the book has analysed this many-sided question with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the aspirations of peasants, tenant-farmers and labourers. 
He traces the development of tenants’ and landowners’ unions and the spread of 
agricultural tenancy disputes, and examines closely the social and economic 
nature of these disputes and of what is implied by them, the characteristic methods 
employed by the tenants’ and landowners’ unions in such disputes and the effect 
of conciliatory measures. 

The attitude of the author is optimistic. In his analysis of rural social problems 
he has tried to show that disputes will eventually give rise to complete re-organi- 
sation of rural life and of the agricultural system. The book is at all events a 
valuable contribution to available information on Japan as an agricultural country, 
even if the conclusions reached may not be suitable for immediate adoption as a 
practical solution of the existing difficulty. 


Post, Louis F. What is the single tar? New York, Vanguard Press, 1926. 
x11 + 140 pp. 

An interesting book, the author of which warmly advocates the abolition of the 
multiplicity of taxes at present levied upon the individual, and the substitution 
of a single tax levied upon the occupation of land. It is claimed that a reform on 
these lines will leave to each individual, untaxed, all that he earns. It is considered 
that ‘‘ to monopolise land is to own slaves ”’ : and it is proposed to transfer taxes 
gradually from individual earnings to those values of land that are unearned by 
land owners, and thus to increase wealth production and promote fair distributions 
of wealth among all who contribute to its production. 


Prewett, F.J.. The Marketing of Farm Produce. Part I. Live Stock. Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute, University of Oxford. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1926. vii + 103 pp., illustr. 
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The author of this book gives expression to the opinion of most farmers as to 
the need for reform in the present system of marketing live stock. He presents a 
considered study of existing methods of sale and distribution in England, compares 
them with those of other countries, and concludes that the best way of overcoming 
the defects and extravagance of the present system is for the producer to build up 
some national co-operative machinery for food distribution in conjunction with 
the consumer. 


Rager, Fritz. Die Gehilfenvertreter in den Fortbildungsschulen. Foreword by 
A. TauUBLer. Vienna, Verein Genossenschaftlicher Gehilfenvertreter Oesterreichs, 
1926. 93 pp. 

An excellent little manual designed for workers’ representatives on educational 
committees in the Austrian vocational continuation schools ( Fortbildungsschulen). 
The author analyses the legal provisions affecting these schools, describes the réle 
of the Governing Body ( Fortbildungsschulrat) and the working of the Educational 
Committee with circumscribed powers known as the Schulausschuss. He defines 
the part played by the workers’ representatives and indicates their programme. 

A list of the vocational and continuation schools in Austria and the rules of the 
different schools, together with some examples of the curricula, are given in the 
appendix. 


Reichsverband der Deutschen land- und forstwirtsechaiftlichen Arheitgeberver- 
einigungen. Fragen ldndlicher Sozialpolitik, Arbeitsmarktpolitik, Lohn- und Tarif- 
politik. Geschdftsbericht Mai 1924 bis Oktober 1925. Berlin, 1926. 110 pp. 


In addition to reporting on the work done by the Union of German Associations 
of Employers in Agriculture and Forestry during the period May 1924 to October 
1925, this book collates various papers read, mainly on social questions and social 
legislation in Germany, on matters of interest to employers in agriculture. These 
questions fall into three groups — social insurance, employment, and wages 
questions. 


Rommenhoeller, C.G. La Grande Roumanie. Sa structure économique, sociale, 
financiére, politique et particuliérement ses richesses. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1926. 634 pp. 


The author, Consul-General of Rumania in the Netherlands, has based this 
study on the publications issued by government departments, statistical and 
various administrative offices, and on first hand information. The work is a 
valuable book for business men and traders, giving, as it does, a general idea of 
the wealth of Rumania and of the effort required to utilise her resources. It 
includes some twenty chapters which deal with the country and its inhabitants, 
the history of Rumania, the constitution and administration of the country 
since the war, population, agriculture, forestry, agrarian reform, associations 
(credit and tarming associations, factory and consumers’ organisations), industry 
and industrial organisation (a chapter of 230 pages), new economic laws and iaws for 
the encouragement of industry, economic policy in Rumania, railways and ship- 
ping, foreign trade, the commercial policy of Rumania from 1875 to 1925, financial 
questions, in particular customs tariffs, currency, banking, finance and the Ru- 
manian budget. 


Seott, J. W. Robertson. The Dying Peasant and the Future of his Sons. London, 
Williams and Norgate, 1926. x11 + 282 pp. 

The title of this book is a singularly misleading indication of the author’s general 
outlook, which is vigorous and optimistic. As he himself says, he has tried to be 
“readable, truthful, and meaty ’’. and his title is designed for no other purpose 
than to arrest attention. The book is a mixture of straightforward information 
about wages and hours and of description and personal judgments ; the latter are 
founded on much first-hand observation and talk with those in the very heart of 
the agricultural workers’ movement in England and Scotland. Written by one 
who is outside the daily tedium of having to organise that movement inch by inch 
over contested ground, but who, at the same time, is thoroughly sympathetic to 
the claims of the workers, the book is both interesting and valuable. 

The information on wages, hours, and conditions is drawn from the usual acces- 
Sible official and other sources. The Dying Peasant makes no pretence to be a 
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systematic survey, or to place before the publie facts hitherto unknown. The 
author, however, succeeds in giving vitality to the facts he quotes. Wages, he 
points out, are at the moment more important than hours, they are, in fact, the 
outstandingly important thing. Wages depend on what agriculture can afford, 
and what agriculture can afford depends on how farming is carried on, well, badly, 
or merely indifferently. In the author’s opinion, it would appear, there is far 
too much indifferent farming in some of the districts he knows. On the whole, 
however, his book is written round social rather than round economic problems, 
and the farmer who does not want to pay good wages, rather than the farmer who 
cannot pay, is his theme. The author has a case for the worker, and he makes it 
with point and vigour. 

Housing, education, cottage budgets, social life in general, and the moral and 
psychological contest going on between farmers and men, are subjects touched 
upon in the rest of the book. A feature to be noted is the businesslike and thor- 
oughly well informed account given of the agricultural workers’ organisations in 
England and Scotland. The book covers these two countries and sometimes 
emphasises the contrast between their agriculture very cleverly. 





Sombart, Werner. Der moderne Kapitalismus. Vol. III, Part 1: Das Wirt- 
schaftsleben im Zeitalter des Hochkapitalismus. Munich and Leipzig, Duncker und 
Humblot, 1927. xxi + 514 pp. 

This part of Mr. Sombart’s voluminous work on modern capitalism deals with 
the elements and structure of the present industrial system. The author’s survey 
of industrial development comprises a period of 150 years terminating with 1914, 
when, he assumes, capitalism reached its climax. The subjects dealt with are: 
The leaders of industry; the nature of the modern development of technics ; 
the theory of capital ; the various forms of capital ; theories of population ; the 
supply of labour; the adaptation of the population to the requirements of capital- 
ism ; the markets for products. The various subjects are treated from a theoret- 
ical as well as an historical point of view. .The volume is remarkable not only 
for the accumulation of facts but still more for the new ideas expressed, which 
deserve the attention of statesmen as well as of employers and workers. 

We regret that there is no index. 


Speer, R. E., Inman, S. G. and Sanders, F. K. Christian Work in South America. 
Official Report of the Congress on Christian Work in South America, at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, April 1925. New York, Chicago, London, and Edinburgh, Fleming H. 
Revell, 1925. 2 vols. 474 pp. 


The volume contains an interesting report on the condition of the Indians in 
various parts of South America. Peonage and other forms of slavery, the carrying 
off of women, and forced labour are alleged to exist in certain areas. Other reports 
deal with social and educational problems. The report on social movements con- 
tains a section on the Organised Labour Movement in South America, with a num- 
ber of unfortunate errors of fact in regard to the ratification of the Conventions 
of the International Labour Conference. 


Stanoyevich, Milivoy S. Tolstoy’s Theory of Social Reform. New York, 1926. 


57 pp. 

A reprint of several essays originally published in the American Law Review, 
Vol. L, and the American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXI. The author,a member 
of the Academy of Political Science of New York, does not discuss Tolstoy as a 
man of letters nor does he attempt a biography of the great reformer ; his aim is 
to give a clear general idea of his teaching and its significance to the great economic 
and political movements. Tolstoy’s doctrine of law, theory of money and inter- 
pretation of property are compared with those of other social reformers. A sum- 
mary of his social work given in the last chapter is followed by a bibliography of 
works utilised for this study. 





Stephenson, George M. A History of American Immigration, 1820 to 1924. 
Boston, New York, London, Ginn and Company, 1926. v1 + 316 pp. 


This is a short history of immigration into the United States, by the Assistant 
Professor of History in the University of Minnesota. The author deals with his 
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subject as a factor in American political development. He therefore not only 
traces the evolution of immigration policy in the Unites States from the earlier 
regulations which encouraged immigration to the restrictive measures of recent 
years, but also devotes chapters to the immigrant in politics, the actions of immi- 
grants and the attitude towards them during and after the war, and the naturalisa- 
tion policy. The Chinese and Japanese immigration questions are dealt with in 
separate chapters. Rarely does the author desert the strict historical method to 
express opinions as to the future ; when he does so it is to suggest that the Act of 
1924 may hinder rather than promote assimilation of immigrants, which was one 
of its objects, and he points out the unsatisfactory features of the present situation 
regarding Asiatic immigration. 

An introductory section is devoted to a brief historical survey of immigration 
from the point of view of each of the principal nationalities or racial groups con- 
cerned in the movement to the United States. The book concludes with a biblio- 


graphy. 


Suteliffe, James T. The National Dividend. An Enquiry into the Amount of 
the National Dividend of Australia and Manner of its Distribution. Preface by 
A. L. Bow._ry. Economic Series, No. 1. Melbourne University Press, 1926. x + 
70 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Estimates are made of the total national income or dividend of Australia in 
the vears 1910-1911 to 1924-1925. Two methods giving similar results are adopted. 
By the first method the values of goods produced and of services rendered are taken 
as basis, allowance being made for importation and exportation, renewals and repairs 
of capital goods, etc. By the alternative method the total income of income tax 
payers is estimated and to this is added the income of wage earners not liable to 
income tax. 

The distribution of the national dividend is examined. The average propor- 
tion received by wage and salary earners during the 14 years investigated is found 
to be 58.4 per cent. of the total dividend. The proportion was lower during the 
war years than during the years immediately preceding and succeeding the war. 
Information is also given as to the share of the national dividend received by 
different income groups. In addition to data showing distribution to persons, 
statistics are given showing how the national income is spent. The amounts spent 
on food, clothing, housing, ordinary miscellaneous expenditure, luxury and semi- 
luxury expenditure, together with the amount paid in direct taxation and the 
amount available for saving are indicated. 


Taschenbicher des Auswanderers. Edited by Dr. P. Ronrpacu und H. ZAcue. 

(1) Vereinigte Staaten von Nordamerika. By Paul Rourpacnu. 119 pp. 

(2) Brasilien. By Paul Roursacn. 112 pp. 

(3) Paraguay und Uruguay. By Dr. Oskar Kenpe. 103 pp. 

(4) Deutsch-Siidwestafrika. By Bernhard Vorct. 93 pp. 

(5) Deutsch-Ost-Afrika (Tanganjika Territorium). By Hans Zacue. 127 pp. 
Berlin, Safari Verlag, 1926. 


Each of the handbooks for emigrants in this series (and there are others in 
preparation on Argentina and South Africa) contains a brief account of the 
geographical and historical facts relating to the country dealt with, the economic 
situation, political constitution. some particulars of the life and customs of the 
inhabitants, and information cf particular value to intending emigrants, such as 
possibilities of employment, colonisation facilities, etc. The handbooks appear very 
well adapted to their purpose. ‘They al! have the same introduction, written by 
Mr. Hans Zache, one of the editors, and from which it would appear that the object 
ot the series is to encourage German emigrants to retain and spread their German 
ideas rather than allow themselves to be submerged in the populations among 
which they live, as is the case at present. 


Thorsteinsson, Thorstein. Jceland. A Handbook published on the fortieth 
anniversary of the Landsbanki Islands (National Bank of Iceland). Reykjavik, 
Prentsmidjan Gutenberg, 1926. 184 pp. 

Except for a commercial calender published for the last few years, no general 
book of reference for Iceland has hitherto existed. The above handLook, published 
in English by the Netional Bank, accordingly fills a long-felt want. Its eighteen 
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sections, contributed by the foremost experts of the country. provide a complete 
and concise survey of Icelandic conditions. In addition to usual information on 
the constitution, the Government, the Legislature (Althing), administration, 
justice and public finance, the book contains chapters on geographical and demo- 
graphical conditions, education, literature, etc. and a brief historical sketch. The 
main stress, however, is laid on the description of economic and social conditions. 
The book concludes with a classified list of books on Iceland in foreign languages. 


Ulimann, K., Oppenheim, M. and Rille, J. H. Die Schddigungen der Haut durch 
Beruf und gewerbliche Arbeit. Vols. II and III. Leipzig, L. Voss, 1926. 567 and 


308 pp. 

The first volume of this work, published in 1915, was devoted to the general 
aspect of the subject treated ; the second and third, now under consideration, deal 
with specific diseases of the skin due to various physical, chemical and biological 
causes. The articles they contain are well documented. The third volume exam- 
ines, in addition, venereal diseases among industrial workers, tumours, affections 
of the nails and eyes, and the occupational diseases of sick attendants and sanitary 
staff. Special chapters are devoted to prophylactic measures and the treatment 
of occupational diseases of the skin and to legislative provisions for the protection 
of workers against occupational risks. 


Almanaque social 1927. Buenos Aires. 





Union popular catolica Argentina. 
273 pp. 

Contains information concerning the activities of the Argentine People’s Catho- 
lic Union. 

Verwaltungsausschuss des 6ffentlichen Arbeitsnachweises Diisseldorf Stadt und 
Land. (a) Erwerbslose Grosstadtjugend. Diisseldorf, 1925. 96 pp. (b) Kampf gegen 
die Arbeitslosigkeit der Jugend. Dusseldorf, 1926. 39 pp. 

In these two pamphlets, the public employment office at Dusseldorf details the 
measures which have been taken by it to remedy the economic and social conse- 
quences of unemployment among young persons, and the results of courses of 
practical instruction in commercial subjects, dressmaking, gymnastics and pueri- 
culture, which have been set up for young unemployed persons. 


Voionmaa, Tapio. Kansainvdlinen sosialipolitiikka: Kansainvdlisen tydjdr- 
jestén synty, toiminta ja saavutukset. Helsingfors, Kustannusosakeyhtié Kansan- 
valta, 1926. 207 pp. 34 Finnish marks. 

The principal subject of this book is the origin, work, and results of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, but its scope is somewhat wider, as it aims at giving 
a comprehensive survey of “‘ International Social Policy’ in general. After an 
introduction which deals with the relation between the ideas of “ social justice ”’ 
and ‘international justice ’’, the author explains, in the opening chapters, the 
reasons assigned in favour of international co-operation in the domain of social 
policy and labour legislation, and traces the historical development of the corres- 
ponding movement from the Holy Alliance to the League of Nations. The two 
following chapters are devoted to the general problems of the Labour Organisation 
of the League, its legal character, its competence, its constitution, and working 
methods. Then follow two chapters on the work accomplished by the Organisation. 
International labour legislation prepared by the International Labour Conference is 
analysed in detail, according to the object and actual contents of the draft Conven- 
tions and Recommendations, and is compared with standards of national legislation, 
particularly in Finland. On the other hand, the research and information work 
of the International Labour Office and its commissions is explained, special 
emphasis being laid on the international and constructive character of this work. 
These two chapters, based on a thorough study of the documents issued by the 
Labour Office itself, appear to represent the principal contribution made by the 
author. In a concluding chapter the author deals with the after-war development 
of the non-official movement in favour of international social policy, the land- 
marks of which are the Congress of Prague in 1924 and the constitution of the 
International Association for Social Progress in 1925. The book is provided with 
three appendices, containing the Text of Part XIII of the Peace Treaty in Finnish, 
a list of the publications of the International Labour Office, and a bibliography. 
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Zimmern, Alfred. The Third British Empire. A course of lectures delivered at 
Columbia University, New York. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1926. 148 pp. 


“A third British Empire has come into existence, new in its form, new in the 
conditions which it has to face within and without its borders, new even in its 
name.”’ The author discusses the constitutional developments which have led 
from the pre-war British Empire to the present British Commonwealth, with the 
characteristically British constitutional devices which have been created to meet 
changed circumstances. The relations of the Commonwealth to the League of 
Nations, the position of the non-white peoples, economic co-operation, and the 
question of nationality within the Empire are successively discussed in penetrating 
and illuminating fashion. 


Zwiazek Robotnikow Przemyslu Metalowego w Polsee. Sprawozdanie Zwiazku 
Robotnikow Przemyslu Metalowego w Polsce na 11-gi Zjazd, oraz Z Obrad Zjazdu. 
Odbytego w dn. 12 1 13 Grudnia 1926 Roku w Warszawie. Warsaw, 1926. 48 pp. 


Report of the Polish Federation of Workers in the Metal Industry for the period 
1921-1925, together with the report of the Congress held at Warsaw, 12-13 Decem- 
ber 1926. 
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